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PREFACE 

There  was  an  old  pianoforte  teacher,  who  said 
one  day  to  his  pupil,  "You  have  brought  me 
the  notes  of  your  piece  to-day ;  next  time  you 
must  bring  me  the  music  of  it." 

Children  may  learn  the  A,  B,  C — the  notes  of 
it.  Girls  and  boys  may  learn  the  harmony  and 
the  tunes — or  the  grammar.  It  is  for  the  grown 
musician,  the  real  lover  or  amateur  of  music,  to 
know  the  whole  beauty — the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
in  fact,  the  music. 

The  best  amateur  should  love  that  which  is 
best  in  the  thing  that  he  loves,  and  the  best  is  the 
highest.  Not  the  artifice,  not  the  science,  but 
something  much  greater — the  art  of  it.  And  the 
art  of  anything  is  the  completion,  or  true  balance 
of  all  the  parts  which  make  the  whole. 

That  is  the  music  of  it. 

Oliveria  Prescott 
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CHAPTER  I 

HOME   MUSIC   IN    ENGLAND 

/  saw  her  daunce  so  comlily, 
Carole  and  singe  so  swetly, 
Laughe  and pleye  so  womanly^ 
And  loke  so  debonairly. 

— Chaucer,  Book  of  the  Duchess. 

THERE  was  an  old  proverb  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  which  gave  the  palm 
for  joyousness  to  the  English,  in  its  estimate  of 
the  music  of  different  nations.  It  said :  "  The 
French   pipe,  the   Germans  howl,  the  Joyous 

Spaniards  wail,  the  Italians  caper,  the  character. 
English  carol."  Now,  without  dwelling  unduly 
upon  the  severity  of  the  judgment  on  some  foreign 
nations,  we  may  think  of  that  upon  ourselves  with 
great  comfort,  in  our  natural  love  for  our  own 
country.  For  carol  was  one  of  the  words  used  for 
singing  in  connection  with  dancing ;  and  it  speaks 
of  a  joyousness  or  clear  sweetness  which  is  pleasant 
to  think  of.  It  is  a  characteristic  which  it  will 
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not  be  hard  to  trace  in  English  music  as  we  come 
down  the  scale  of  time.  Even  the  restricted 
meaning  of  carol  nowadays  as  a  Christmas  song 
is  full  of  joy  of  the  sweetest  kind. 
In  Chaucer's  When  the  narrator  in  the  Romaunt 
tone.  0f   ffa    j?ose  Went   "  down    by  a   litel 

path,  of  mintes  full  and  fennell  greene  "  he  found 
Sir  Mirth,  and  around  him  were  some  folk  "so 
faire  and  fresh  that  they  were  like  to  angels 
feathered  bright."  These  folk  "  upon  a  karole 
wenten  tho."  A  lady  "  karoled  "  to  them.  She 
was  Dame  Gladnesse,  "  blissful  and  light,  that 
singeth  so  well  with  glad  courage  " — a  lady  whose 
grey  and  glad  eyes  had  made  a  covenant  of 
laughter  with  her  mouth.  "  Well  could  she  sing 
and  lustely,  none  halfe  so  well  and  seemely,  and 
couthe  make  in  songe  such  refraining,  it  sate  her 
wonder  well  to  sing."  Her  voice  "  full  clere 
was  and  full  swete."  She  "was  not  rude  ne 
unmete,  but  couthe  enough  for  such  doing,  as 
longeth  unto  karolling."  "  For  she  was  wont  in 
every  place,  to  singen  first,  folke  to  solace.  For 
singing  most  she  gave  her  to,  no  craft  had  she  so 
lefe  to  do."  Then  again  "  mightest  thou  karolles 
seene  and  folke  daunce  and  merry  beene."  Pre- 
sently another  person  came  forward,  named 
Courtesie,  saying  to  the  narrator,  "  Come,  and  if 
it  like  you  to  dancen,   daunceth   with    us   now." 
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"And  I,  without  tarrying,  went   into  the   karol- 
ling"  "amid  the  karol  for  to  daunce." 

So  carol  was  singing,  and  carol  was  dancing,  and 
carol  was  singing  and  dancing  together  ;  for  Dame 
Gladnesse  carolled  with  her  voice,  and  the  faire 
folke  carolled  with  their  motions.  Joy  and  sweet- 
ness, mirth,  gladness  and  courtesy  mingled  with 
it  all. 

This  is  a  pretty  picture  of  gentlefolks'  music  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  but  a  prettier  still  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  which  some  say 
was  written  by  Chaucer,  and  some  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  lady  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  lady  is  the  narrator  in  this  poem.  She  has 
wandered  in  early  morning  into  an  arbour,  and 
sees  through  the  leafage  a  rich  field  covered  with 
corn  and  grass.  Around  her  is  the  eglantine 
(sweetbriar)  with  its  "  sweet  air,"  and  the  "  fairest 
medle  tree,  as  full  of  blossoms  as  it  might  be  " — 
and  we  know  how  every  blossom  of  the  medlar  is 
a  bouquet  in  itself  with  its  wreath  of  green  leaves. 
Therein  "  a  goldfinch  leaping  prettile  from  bough 
to  bough  "  and  singing  "  so  passing  sweetly."  The 
nightingale,  "  with  so  merry  a  note,  answered  him 
that  all  the  wood  rong  "  from  "  where  she  sat  in  a 
fresh  grene  laurer  tree  that  gave  so  passing  a 
delicious  smell."  Presently  the  lady  heard  voices 
suddenly,  "the  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
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that  ever  any  wight,  I  trow  truly,  heard  in  their 
life,  for  the  armony  and  sweet  accord  was  in  so 
good  musicke  that  the  voice  to  angels  most  was 
like,"  and,  "out  of  a  grove  even  by  .  .  .  there 
came  singing  lustily  a  world  of  ladies."  Then  the 
poet  tells  of  their  great  beauty  and  of  their  array. 
11  Surcotes  white  of  velvet  well  sitting " — the 
"  semes  garnished  with  emeralds  one  by  one " 
and  many  a  rich  stone  set  in  the  "purfles," 
"  sieves,"  and  "  traines  round  about "  —  great 
pearls  round  and  orient,  diamonds  fine  and 
rubies  red.  These  ladies  had  chaplets  of  green 
on  their  heads ;  some  of  laurel,  some  "  full 
pleasantly "  of  woodbine,  and  "  sadly  some  "  of 
"  agnus  castus."  And  thus  they  came  "  dauncing 
and  singing  into  the  midst  of  the  mede."  The 
queen  of  the  party,  whose  "  heavenly  figured  face 
so  pleasaunt  was,  and  her  wele  shape  person,  that 
of  beauty  she  past  them  every  one,  began  a 
roundell  lustily,  that  sus  le  foyle,  de  vert  moy  men 
call,  .  .  .  and  the  company  answered  all,  with 
voice  sweet  entuned  and  so  small,  that  me  thought 
it  the  swetest  melody  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life  soothly."  Later  in  the  poem  "  by  a  tuft  that 
was  ouerspread  with  flowers  "  there  began  "  a  lady 
for  to  sing  right  womanly,  a  bargaret  in  praising 
the  daisie.  For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes 
swete  she  said  si  doucet  et  la  margarete.     Than 
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they  answered  her  in  fere  (together)  so  passingly 
well  and  so  pleasauntly  that  it  was  a  blissful  noise 
to  hear." 

In  these  two  poems  the  models  have  evidently 
been  taken  from  nature ;  while  the  lines  at  the 
head  of  our  chapter  are  part  of  an  actual  descrip- 
tion of  the  Duchess  Blanche  of  Lancaster.  The 
artist's  skill  may  rightly  have  been  exercised  in 
selecting  the  best  models  for  these  descriptions 
and  in  clothing  them  with  perfection,  but  there  is 
quite  enough  to  show  what  was  the  ideal  of  home 
music  of  that  time.  The  gorgeous  and  "well- 
sitting  "  array  of  the  singers,  as  well  as  the  titles 
given  to  some  of  them,  shows  that  they  were  typical 
of  the  rich  and  high  born ;  and  into  the  midst  of 
all  the  charm  of  blossom  and  bird,  sweet  scents 
and  greenery,  they  bring  music  which  blends  with 
nature's  beauty  by  its  "swete  accord"  and  its 
"  armony."  It  was  a  "  blissful  noise  to  hear."  As 
we  should  nowadays  express  it,  they  had  good, 
sweet  and  clear  voices,  and  knew  how  to  use  them ; 
how  to  sing  in  tune  and  in  time,  to  sing  piano  as 
well  as  forte y  to  sing  so  that  the  words  could  be 
understood  and  the  expression  felt  by  the  by- 
standers— that  the  songs  they  sang  were  melodious, 
in  good  harmony,  and  with  rhythm  clear  enough 
to  help  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  Truly  this  is 
a  high  ideal,  and  one  that  would  serve  for  present 
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use  for  many  a  choral  society.  Dame  Gladnessey 
too,  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  solo-singing,  for  she 
could  do  all  that  belonged  to  it.  She  loved  it,  and 
loved,  too,  to  make  others  glad  with  it  —  would 
liefer  sing  to  solace  folk  than  do  anything  else. 
Can  we  want  a  nobler  ideal  than  this  for  an 
amateur  singer  ?  We  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  as  Chaucer  lived  in  dark  ages  long  ago 
he  might  have  described  bad  singing  as  good 
because  he  knew  no  better.  For  he  could  be 
terribly  severe  sometimes,  as  when  in  the  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims  he  talks  about  the  elderly  nun  who 
sang  through  her  nose,  and  the  fat  sompnour,  who 
sang  a  drone  bass  or  burden  to  the  Pardoner's  little 
tenor  pipe,  "  was  never  trompe  of  halfe  so  grete  a 
soun."  Though  the  theories  of  students  and 
scholars  in  those  days  were  different  to  ours,  and, 
as  we  think,  much  more  crude,  their  musical  ears 
were  just  as  good  as  ours,  and  perhaps  better 
cultivated. 

In  Shake-  To  take  a  leap  onwards  in  time,  we 
sfleare's  days,  cannot  read  Shakespeare  without  find- 
ing how  much  the  home  life  of  his  day  was 
imbued  with  music  ;  it  is  almost  as  if  the  characters 
were  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  music.  Most  of 
it  too  is  joyous.  Read  As  you  Like  it.  The 
banished  duke  must  have  a  song  from  one  of  his 
courtiers  while  dinner  is  going  on,  even  though 
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they  be  in  the  wilds  of  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Again, 
when  Celia  is  telling  Rosalind  about  the  unhappy 
youth  who  lay  under  the  oak  like  a  dropped  acorn, 
Rosalind  breaks  in  with  her  exclamations  and 
questions,  till  Celia  cries,  "  I  would  sing  my  song 
without  a  burden,  thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune." 
Then  Jaques  is  so  exceptionally  melancholy  that, 
when  his  friends  think  him  growing  merry  with 
listening  to  a  song,  he  excuses  himself  that  can 
even  "suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs." 

Read  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Portia,  the  rich 
lady,  has  her  established  band  of  musicians  which 
greets  her  on  her  return  home. 

Then  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  when  Hero  is 
sad  over  her  wedding  preparations  and  Beatrice 
is  no  better,  the  waiting-woman,  Margaret,  tries  to 
cheer  them  with  singing.  "  Clap  us  into  Light  0 
Love ;  that  goes  without  burden.  Do  you  sing  it 
and  I'll  dance  it."  Just  the  very  same  thing  that 
Dame  Gladnesse  and  her  party  were  doing  when 
they  carolled. 

Look  at  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Bianca  the 
rich  man's  daughter  is  to  be  amused  while  she  is 
shut  away  from  society,  to  let  her  elder  and  dis- 
agreeable sister  have  an  opportunity  of  marrying. 
One  tutor  is  to  teach  her  Greek,  Latin  and  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.     Another  is  to  teach  her 
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music  and  mathematics — subjects  that  have  gone 
together,  in  the  scholar's  estimation,  since  the  days 
of  Euclid.  Moreover,  this  musician  is  only  an 
ordinary  gentleman  in  disguise  ;  yet  he  knows 
enough  music  to  teach  that  difficult  thing,  the 
gamut.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  music  sown  broad- 
cast in  the  lesson  scene.  First,  there  is  the  wrang- 
ling between  the  rival  teachers  (and  rival  lovers). 
"  Fiddler,  forbear,"  says  the  master  of  languages — 
the  reply  of  the  music  teacher  is  that  his  pupil  is 
the  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony,  and  therefore 
he  should  have  first  lesson.  Then  comes  the  philo- 
sopher's retort  that  music  was  ordained  to  refresh 
the  mind  of  man  after  his  studies,  and  therefore 
the  musician  must  be  content  with  second  turn. 
The  musician  being  banished  to  a  corner  to  tune 
his  instrument  while  the  preferred  lover  teaches 
his  peculiar  Latin,  endless  excuses  send  him  away 
whenever  he  returns  with  his  lute  in  tune.  "  Let's 
hear,  o  fye,  the  treble  jars."  Back  again,  "  Madam, 
'tis  now  in  tune,"  "  All  but  the  base  "  ;  and  now  the 
musician  begins  to  see  through  the  philosopher  a 
little  clearer,  and  mutters,  "  the  base  is  right,  'tis 
the  base  knave  that  jars."  Presently  he  is  allowed 
his  turn,  and  bids  the  philosopher  "  You  may  go 
walk, — my  lessons  make  not  music  in  three-parts," 
a  dignified  and  musical  version  of  the  old  saying 
about   two   being   company   and  three  trumpery. 
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Now  he  is  most  correct  in  his  teaching.  "  Madam, 
before  you  touch  the  instrument,  to  learn  the  order 
of  my  fingering,  I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of 
art."  He  will  teach  gamut  in  a  shorter  and  more 
pleasant  way  than  usual  ('tis  always  so  with  a 
new  teacher).  But  Bianca  is  indignant.  "Why, 
I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago  !  "  So  she  knows  the 
difficult  thing  too.  Still  she  reads  from  Hortensio's 
paper — 

"  Gamut x  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion, 
B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
Cfa,  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection, 
D  sol,  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I, 
E  la,  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die." 
Read  this  downwards  and  we  find  Gamma,  or 
G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  which  are  the  series  of  notes  on 
a  keyboard.      Then    the  next  row  downwards  is 
the  six  notes  of  the  scale  or  key  of  G  (scholars 
did  not  reckon  the  seventh  or  leading  note  in  the 
key),  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la — ut  taking  the  place  of  the 
modern  do  or  tonic.      Farther  down,  we  begin  a 
third  key  from  C,  ut  re,  mi,  etc.     But,  stay,  this  is 
not  a  technical  manual,  and  readers  must  look  in 
the  introductory  chapter  of  Macfarren's  "  Counter- 
point "  if  they  wish  to  understand  the  whole  three 

1  Gamma   ut  was   the  lowest  note  of  all,  from  which  the  rest 
were  counted. 
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octaves  of  which  Hortensio's  gamut  was  only  the 
beginning.     And  yet  he  was  only  an  amateur. 

It  is  pretty  to  see  the  rough-and-ready  soldier 
Henry  V.  in  his  love-making  in  the  play  of  that 
name.  It  is  blunt,  certainly,  but  he  is  very  much  of 
a  gentleman,  and  he  shows  both  his  good  manners 
and  his  knowledge  of  music  by  the  comparison  of 
the  French  lady's  bad  English  to  some  of  the  music 
of  the  time.  Her  English  is  rather  worse  than  his 
own  French.  He  calls  it  broken  music ;  for,  as  he 
says,  her  voice  is  music  to  him  to  hear,  while  her 
English  is  broken.  Now  broken  music  seems  to 
have  been  music  played  upon  an  incomplete  band. 
Bands  were  usually  in  sets  of  five  or  six  of  the  same 
kind  of  instrument  in  different  sizes,  from  bass  to 
treble.  A  band  of  a  smaller  number  than  five  or 
six,  or  of  a  mixed  kind  with  wind  and  string,  or 
instruments  and  voices,  was  considered  incomplete, 
therefore  broken.  The  French  princess's  English 
was  incomplete  and  mingled  with  French  words 
and  phrases,  therefore  broken,  a  meaning  which  we 
still  use  in  broken  English. 

In  Twelfth  Night  there  are  the  two  disreputable 
old  knights,  the  great  lady's  uncle  and  his  boon 
companion,  who  are  willing  and  apt  to  sing  catches 
the  moment  the  musical  clown  has  finished  his 
song,  which  they  enjoy  thoroughly.  These  three 
roll   out   their   punning   on    the   catchwords    and 
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song  titles  with  a  fluency  which  shows  they  have 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  ballad 
literature  of  the  day.  Here  we  have  come  down 
the  social  scale  a  little — the  music  is  the  "  cobbler's 
catch  "  and  the  "  tinker's  round  "  ;  for  the  whole 
of  society  was  impregnated  with  music. 

See  next  in  Winters  Tale.  The  peasant  de- 
scribes the  sheep-shearers  of  his  father,  twenty- 
four  in  all ;  they  are  "  three  man  song-men,  all  of 
them,  and  very  good  ones  too."  Twenty-four  good 
chorus-singers  among  the  farm-servants !  Even 
though  there  was  the  usual  modern  deficiency  of 
tenors ;  for,  as  the  peasant  goes  on,  "  they  are 
most  of  them  means  (the  man's  alto  voice)  and 
bases."  There  is  another  little  touch  of  the  music 
of  the  time  in  the  same  sentence,  "there  is  but 
one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
hornpipes."  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  some  people  to  counteract  the  nastiness 
of  the  ballad  words.  Autolycus,  in  the  same  play, 
trolls  out  his  "  Jog  on,  jog  on,"  a  song  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  books,  music  and  words  both, 
as  a  well-known  one  of  the  time.  When  he  appears 
as  a  pedlar,  too,  he  hawks  ballads,  which  are 
bought  up  and  listened  to  with  almost  more  atten- 
tion than  is  given  to  the  ribands  and  gloves. 
"  Come  on,  lay  it  by ;  and  let's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon,"  says  the 
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clown.  One  ballad  is  turned  out  of  Autolycus' 
pack  which  "  there's  scarce  a  maid  westwards  but 
she  sings  it."  The  two  girls  can  sing  it ;  "  We  had 
the  tune  on't  a  month  ago ;  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear  it ;  'tis  in  three  parts."  And 
Autolycus  joins  them  in  the  three -part  song. 
Only  a  month  ago,  and  yet  they  can  sing  it  with 
the  correct  parts ! 

Much  of  the  pathos  of  Ophelia's  madness  comes 
from  her  singing  of  ballads — music  which  in  her 
brighter  days  she  used  to  sing  mirthfully,  but  now 
her  craze  has  turned  all  the  joy  awry,  as  thunder 
will  curdle  the  sweetest  milk.  She  begins  Bonny 
Sweet  Robin}  How  should  I  your  True  Love  know  ? 
Saint  Valentine,  all  tunes  that  we  know  now ;  but 
her  memory  breaks  off  before  they  are  completed. 
Like  the  violets  she  speaks  of,  "they  withered  all, 
when  my  father  died." 

Though  most  of  the  old  English  music  is  cheer- 
ful, there  is  some  that  is  not  so.  "  My  mother 
had  a  maid  called  Barbara,  whose  lover  went  mad  ; 
and  she  died  singing  '  O  willow,  willow  shall  be  my 
garland.'"  And  so  Desdemona  in  her  sadness 
and  deep  misgiving  will  sing  this  tune  to  pour 
out  some  of  her  own  grief  in  sympathy. 

It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare,  like  Chaucer,  took 
his  models  from  the  life  that  was  going  on  around 

1  See  next  chapter. 
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him,  in  things  as  well  as  in  characters.  When  a 
Venetian  argosy  is  to  be  wrecked  just  outside  the 
port,  it  is  on  the  "sands  called  the  Goodwin."  When 
the  mad  Hamlet  is  to  be  sent  away  from  his 
country,  it  is  to  England,  because  men  are  all 
so  mad  there  that  he  will  go  among  the  crowd. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  wide  of  the  mark  when  we 
judge  that  when  Shakespeare  made  his  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sing,  dance  and  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  music,  his  knights  and  tinkers  sing  rounds  and 
catches,  his  servant-maids  and  shearing-men  sing 
ballads  in  three-parts,  it  was  because  they  all 
did  so  in  the  life  and  country  in  which  Shake- 
speare himself  lived. 

It  is  a  natural  step  from  the  Eliza-     Moriey,  the 
bethan  dramatist  to  the  music-teacher  teacher. 

of  the  same  period.  Moriey  wrote,  in  1597,  a 
Plaine  and  easie  introduction  to  Practicall  Music. 
His  apology  for  the  book  is  a  little  fable  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  at  a  supper  party.  Now 
people  used  to  sing  part-music  as  they  sat  round 
the  table  after  supper,  and  many  books  were 
printed  with  the  different  voice  parts  separate 
and  facing  in  four  ways ;  by  this  means  the 
book  could  lie  flat  on  the  table  and  be  read 
from  by  different  singers,  well  and  at  first  sight 
too.  This  supposed  gentleman  says  :  "  The  music- 
books  being  brought,  according  to  custom,  to  the 
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table  after  supper,  the  mistress  of  the  house  pre- 
sented me  with  a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to 
sing.  But  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  protested 
unfeignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to 
wonder;  yea,  and  some  whispered  to  others,  de- 
manding how  I  was  brought  up."  This  is  plain 
English  as  to  the  way  in  which  gentlefolks  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  unmusical.  It  is 
curious  that  Bede,  writing  nine  hundred  years 
before,  tells  an  anecdote  similar  in  point,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  a  harp  that  is  passed  round 
from  one  guest  to  another,  to  be  played  upon  and 
sung  to. 

What  was  We  could  best  begin  our  poetical  ex- 
theinusic?  amples  with  Chaucer,  as  plain  readable 
English  begins  about  his  period.  Readable  music, 
however,  begins  earlier ;  and  though  there  is  not  a 
great  quantity  known  as  far  back  as  that,  there  is 
enough  to  give  a  clue  as  to  what  popular  or  home 
music  actually  was.  Of  music  written  in  later 
years  there  is  far  more  in  existence  still. 

First  as  to  the  carolling,  or  karoling  of 

Carolling,  °  m  ° 

or  dancing  Chaucer's  example.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  this  word  has  been  taken  to 
mean  Christmas  carols  ;  indeed,  the  very  addition 
of  the  word  Christmas  shows  that  all  carols  were 
not  solely  for  this  season.  In  Reformation  times, 
Latin   hymns   were   abolished   from    the   Church 
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services,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  service  might  be 
in  the  people's  own  language.  Carols,  or  cheerful 
"  ditties,"  as  dance  tunes  used  to  be  called,  were 
sung  instead,  with  sacred  words  put  to  them. 
Then  began  the  restriction  of  the  use  to  Christmas 
and  other  Church  seasons.  But  in  the  times  near 
to  Chaucer,  the  word  "carol"  had  been  used  by 
some  writers  to  describe  swift  movements  in  a 
circular  manner ;  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
dance  intended  in  Chaucer's  example  was  a  round 
dance.  There  were  many  different  ones  in  old 
days.  Many  of  us  have  heard  of  "  dancing  the 
hey  "  (or  hay),  from  our  grandmothers.  There  were 
several  ways  of  dancing  this,  one  being  the  figure 
known  as  the  "  ladies'  chain "  in  the  modern 
quadrille,  and  therefore  a  round  dance.  There 
was  another  round  adopted  in  the  quadrille 
(for  the  quadrille  was  but  a  French  adaptation  of 
old  English  country  dances)  in  which  all  held 
hands  in  a  circle,  moving  forwards  and  backwards, 
then  separating  and  moving  about  in  pairs,  and 
joining  again.  The  Cushion  Dance,  ox  Joan  Saun- 
derson,  which  has  been  adapted  into  the  modern 
cotillon,  was  an  old  round,  wherein  the  whole 
party  are  included  one  by  one  into  the  ring. 
Sellenger's  (St  Leger's)  Round  was  a  round  "  for 
as"  many  as  will,"  as  the  old  book,  The  Dancing 
Master,  puts  it.    Many,  therefore,  were  the  rounds 
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known  and  written  about,  for  many  or  few  dancers. 
We  can  understand  now  the  expression  just  now 
quoted  from  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  how  he  "  went 
into  the  carolling  " ;  literally,  he  joined  the  ring  of 
dancers  who  were  dancing  for  their  own  pleasure. 

Next  we  come  to  the  roundell  of  the 

Round, 

rondeau  and  ladies   of  The  Flower  and   the   Leaf. 
roundell.        With  SQme  writers  the  rondeau,  rondel, 

roundell,  roundelay  and  round  seem  to  be  con- 
fused together ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  into  classes.  The  poems  called  roundels  to 
be  found  in  Chaucer's  works  and  others  of  the 
time  are  the  same  as  the  rondeau  or  rondel  of  the 
old  French  poetry  of  his  time.  The  French  poem 
was  of  a  fixed  number  of  lines,  in  which  the 
beginning  lines  were  repeated  in  the  middle,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  They  were  evi- 
dently to  be  sung  and  not  said  ;  and  though  tunes 
were  made  for  them  at  times,  at  other  times  old 
tunes  were  taken  by  which  to  "make"  the  poem. 
For  Chaucer  introduces  his  roundel  at  the  end  of 
the  Parlement  of  Foules  with  these  words  : — 

"  The  note  (music),  I  trowe,  maked  was  in  Fraunce, 
The  wordes  wer  swich  as  ye  may  heer  fynde 
The  next  vers  as  I  now  have  in  mynde, 
Qui  Men  aime  a  tard  oublie? 

We  suppose  that  these  French  words  were  the 
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title  of  the  rondeau,  whose  tune,  "  maked  was  in 
Fraunce,"  and  was  taken  by  Chaucer  for  his  poem. 
Here  is  the  roundel  as  Mr  Skeat  gives  it  in  his 
edition  of  Chaucer : — 

"  Now  welcom  Somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake, 
And  driven  awey  the  longe  nightes  blake  ! 

Seynt  Valentyn,  that  art  ful  hy  on-lofte, 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake — 

Now  welco?n  Somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake. 

We  han  they  cause  for  to  gladen  ofte, 

Sith  ech  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make  ; 
Ful  blisful  may  they  singen  whan  they  wake  ; 

Now  welcom  Somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintres  weders  over-shake, 
And  driven  awey  the  lo?ige  nightes  blake" 

Poems  were  always  sung  in  the  days  of  which  we 
are  thinking.  When  Chaucer  wished  to  show  the 
extreme  melancholy  into  which  John  of  Gaunt  is 
cast  by  his  wife's  death,  he  told  of  this  "  knight  all 
in  blakke  "  that,  though  in  his  happier  days  he  used 
to  make  songs  to  keep  him  from  idleness  and  to 
sing  them  too,  now  he  is  so  sad  that  he  "  sayde  a 
lay,  withoute  note,  withoute  songe."  Therefore 
to  say  a  lay  was  evidently  unusual,  and,  as  Chaucer 
remarks,  it  was  "a  dedly,  sorwful  soune."  Poets 
nowadays  talk  about  singing  and  claim  to  be 
singers,  but  their  poems  are  all  to  be  said,  like  the 
mourning  lay  of  the  knights  in  blakke,"  withoute 
B 
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note,  withoute  songe.    The  poems  reverse  the  song- 

without-words  of  the  pianoforte  player,  and  become 

words  without  song ;    nay,  they  are  without  even 

the  music  that  should  be  in  the  tone  and  rhythm 

of  the  words,  for  they  are   ofttimes  garrulous  as 

an  old  wife's  tongue,  or  cut  short  like  a  telegraphic 

message. 

,  Then  there  were  the  rounds  or  rounde- 
Round,  catch 

or  merry  lays,  always  merry.  None  but  a 
roundelay.  mocjern  poet  would  have  begun  a 
melancholy  song,  "  O  listen  to  my  roundelay." 
According  to  Christopher  Sympson,  who  wrote 
during  Commonwealth  times  of  the  music  that 
had  been  used  for  many  years,  "  the  contrivance 
of  them  is  not  intricate " ;  (this  sounds  almost 
sarcastic)  "for  if  you  compose  a  short  strain  in 
three  or  four  parts,  setting  them  all  within  the 
ordinary  compass  of  the  voice,  and  then  place 
them  one  part  at  the  end  of  another  in  what  order 
you  please,  so  that  they  may  aptly  make  one  con- 
tinued tune,  you  have  finished  a  catch."  For,  as 
he  says  also,  a  catch,  round  and  canon  (in  unison) 
consisting  of  periods,  is  the  same  thing  in  music. 
The  words  of  catches  were  generally  humorous,  or 
catchy,  as  the  word  goes,  and  thus  they  were 
"  more  natural "  to  the  "  admirable  fooling  "  of  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  with  the  clown  (in  Twelfth 
Night).     As  one  of  them  says,  "  I  am  dog  at  a 
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catch,"  and  is  answered,  "Some  dogs  will  catch 
well."  Then,  "  Let  our  catch  be  Hold  thy  peace, 
thou  knave ;  begin,  fool,  it  begins,  Hold  thy  peace.1* 
Then  comes  the  apt  answer  of  the  clown,  "  I  shall 
never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace."  He  was  to  begin 
the  first  phrase,  Hold  thy  peace,  knave ;  then,  while 
he  continued  with  the  second  phrase,  Sir  Toby 
might  sing,  Hold  thy  peace,  knave.  Next  Sir  Toby 
was  to  go  on  with  the  second  phrase,  while  the 
clown  sang  the  third  and  Sir  Andrew  sang  the 
first  Hold  thy  peace.  So  they  would  go  round  and 
round  after  one  another  with  the  music,  like  the 
fox  and  the  hounds  round  a  Toby  beer-jug. 
Surely,  when  one  of  them  said,  "  Shall  we  make 
the  welkin  dance  with  a  catch  ? "  he  was  thinking 
of  the  whirligig  of  our  brain  while  we  listen  to  the 
entanglement  of  melodies,  words  and  voices,  and 
vainly  endeavour  to  follow  the  course  of  each  of  the 
three  at  once. 

Let  us  go  back  again.  Though  Sympson's 
book  was  written  in  Commonwealth  times,  the 
thing  described  was  done  in  Chaucer's  time,  ay, 
and  before  it,  as  we  shall  see.  About  half  a 
century  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  song  made  and 
written  down  which  still  exists.  It  is  called  a 
roundell ;  but  is  of  the  same  simple  form  described 
by  "Sympson.  It  was  "  made  by  the  watermen  of 
London  "  upon  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  who  pleased 
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them  by  having  his  procession  to  Westminster  on 
the  river  instead  of  by  road.  Row  the  bote, 
Norman,  is  the  name.  The  music  is  the  same 
and  sung  the  same  way  as  the  little  round  which 
is  in  every  school  round-book  in  the  country,  Turn 
again,  Whittington. 

Round  with  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  round 
a  burden.  to  be  described — an  older  and  more 
elaborate  kind  than  Row  the  bote.  The  old  round  or 
six-men's  song,  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in,  is  in  so  many 
works  on  Old  English  music  or  poetry,  that  it 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  print  it  here,  save 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  song  is  a  proof  of 
the  kind  of  music  sung  for  a  long  time  both  before 
and  after  Chaucer,  for  the  copy  is  known  to  be  as 
old  as  1250,  and  is  probably  much  older;  while 
the  character  is  similar  to  much  that  is  known  in 
later  years. 

In  this  composition  four  equal  voices  are  told 
off  to  sing  the  melody  in  round  fashion,  that  is, 
one  beginning  the  melody  and  the  others  follow- 
ing one  by  one,  each  a  phrase  behind  the  other. 
Beginning  with  the  first  voice,  and  going  on  for 
the  whole  time  of  the  song,  is  the  foot  or  burden 
or  under-song,  which  is  in  two  parts,  and  sung  by 
two  basses.  This  foot  or  burden  is  a  short  phrase 
repeated  over  and  over,  with  the  words  sing  cuc-cu 
nu,  sing  cuc-cu  nu.      The  tune  of  the  song  is  a 
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long  and  beautiful  strain,  made  of  phrases  of 
unequal  length  but  clear  rhythm.  The  constant 
reiteration  of  the  short  phrase  of  the  undersong 
keeps  up  the  feeling  of  the  same  harmony 
throughout,  and  brings  a  certain  monotony  with 
it;  but  this  perhaps  only  enhances  the  graceful 
and  pastoral  character.  It  certainly  holds  the 
music  well  together ;  and  therefore  it  helps  us  to 
understand  the  term  holdings,  which  was  some- 
times applied  to  the  undersong. 


/st  Tenor  sings  melody  throughout. 
Rather  quickly. 


2nd  Tenor  enters  here 


& 


Su-mer  is      i 

I  I 


cu-men  in. 
J 


Lhu  de  sing  cue- 


fcd 


=n 


f±± 


Sing        cue      -      cu  nu,  sing 

1st  and  2nd  Basses  sing  this  melody  throughout. 


cue 


3rd  Tenor  begins  here  and  sings  melody 
and  sings  melody  throughout.  throughout. 

J&c- J IS    I N        I  &c 


I 


V- 


cu. 


M 


Grow-eth  sed,  and  blow-eth  med,  And 


cu 


nu. 


Sing 


cue 


cu 


nu, 
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4th  Tenor  begins  here  and  sings  melody  throughout. 

&C. 


fefel 


=P= 


spring'th  the  wd  -  e      nu.  Sing       cue    • 


g^ 


Sing 


cue 


cu 


nu, 


Sing        cue 


-o- 


2 


ipr^: 


cu. 


m 


t 


Aw  •  e    ble  -  tethaf  -  terlamb,Lhouth 

N 


# 


S 


cu 


nu, 


Sing        cue 


cu 


nu. 


I       fs  I 


3 


H 0— 


3± 


af 

J- 


^P 


ter  cal  -  ve     cu, 

J. 


4 


Bui  -  luc  stert-eth, 


Bk-fJ- 


Sing 


cue 


cu 


nu, 


Sing         cue 


-e>- 


Buck-e  vert  -  eth   mu  -  rie   sing  cue  -  cu 


* 


cu 


nu, 


± 
Sing        cue 


cu 


-&=: 


nu, 
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j 


£ 


cue    -    cu, 


■fH-   rJ-    -fj. 


wel  sing-es      thu 

_q-* — 1 m — •- — 


Sing   cue 


cu 


nu, 


Sing   cue 


$ 


Z=M 


S 


32: 


cue 

I 

-G>- 


m 


cu,    he    swik  thu  na  -  ver    nu. 


* 


g=^ 


i- 


cu 


nu, 


Sing 


cue 


cu 


nu. 


Now  we  can  venture  to  imagine  how  the  ladies 

in  white  "  surcotes  "  sang,  when  the  beautiful  lady 

"began  a  roundel  lustily,  and  the  company  answered 

all  with  voices  sweet  entuned";  it  was  probably  in 

round-fashion. 

There  are  several  modern  effects  in  _ .  , 

Modern 

the  music  of  this  example  that  are  not  effects  in 
found  in  the  scholars'  music  of  the  " Sumer  is'" 
time.  For  one,  it  is  in  the  modern  scale  of  F. 
Now,  one  of  the  early  Church  modes  or  scales  had 
exactly  the  same  series  of  notes  as  are  in  the 
scale  of  F,  but  it  was  looked  down  upon  as  too 
sweet  and  luscious  for  scholarly  use.  It  was  the 
Lydian  mode  or  scale,  with  Bb  in  it — B  soft  or 
B  moll)  as  it  was  called.     Another  modern  effect 
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in  the  song  is  the  way  in  which  the  leading  note 
(E)  always  rises,  and  in  the  cadence  rises  to  the 
key-note  (F).  This  modern  quality  of  the  note 
was  not  recognised  in  the  scholars'  music.  The 
rhythm  of  the  song  is  also  modern  in  character, 
and  seems  to  be  a  happy  mean  between  the  dance- 
like regularity  of  the  usual  popular  u  ditties  "  and 
the  absence  of  rhythm  of  the  Church  music,  or 
plain-song,  as  it  was  called. 

It  was  this  constant  habit  of  round -singing 
which  probably  gave  the  English  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  counterpoint  which  was  acknowledged  by 
foreign  writers  of  old  time.  Even  nowadays 
foreign  musicians  have  no  name  to  distinguish 
canons  in  which  the  imitations  are  those  of 
periods  or  phrases,  as  in  our  round,  from  canons 
in  which  they  follow  at  the  distance  of  a  bar  or 
half-bar.  That  the  whole  of  Sumer  is  i-cumen 
in  is,  as  a  modern  teacher  might  say,  bristling 
with  consecutive  8ths  and  5ths,  proves  nothing 
save  that  it  was  written  in  the  early  days  of 
counterpoint,  when  even  the  most  skilled  of 
scholarly  writers  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
ugliness  of  such  things. 

_-     ,  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  a 

The  three  .  . 

ways  of         round  or  circle  was    applied  in   three 
round.  different  ways.     There  was  the  round 

of  space,  in  the  dancing  round  of  the  carol,  later 
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termed  a  round — there  was  the  round  of  time,  of 

the  roundel  or  French  rondeau,  with  its  poetical 

idea  coming  round  and  round — and  there  was  the 

round  of  time  and  tune  of  the  merry  roundelay, 

with  its  voices  following  or  chasing  each   other 

round  and  round. 

The   burden,  such  as   we   found   in    Undersongi 

Sumer  is  i-cumen  in,  or  bourdon  (drone)     refrai7iing, 
,,     ,  -p,  descant. 

as  it  was  called  in  r  ranee,  was  a 
common  accompaniment  to  songs  whether  they 
were  rounds  or  not.  It  was  this  kind  of  accom- 
paniment which  was  intended  by  Chaucer  when 
the  sompnour  bare  a  stiff  burden  to  the  Pardoner's 
song,  and  by  Shakespeare  when  Celia  objects  to 
Rosalind's  running  commentary  of  question  and 
remark,  and  again  when  Margaret  speaks  of 
Light  0'  Love.  In  some  cases  the  burden  was 
started  before  the  tune,  and  thus  gave  the  key- 
note upon  which  the  others  were  to  take  up  their 
song. 

Sometimes  the  word  undersong  was  given  to  an 
accompaniment  of  this  nature,  even  when  it  was 
sung  above  instead  of  below  the  tune.  Upper-song 
would  seem  more  exact  in  this  case ;  but,  how- 
ever, the  name  shows  its  kinship  with  the  burden 
as  a  vocal  accompaniment.  It  was  practised  by 
amateurs,  as  well  as  professional  singers,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  for  many  hundred 
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years;  for  we  hear  suggestions  of  it  in  Saxon 
times,  and  up  to  Elizabethan  and  even  Common- 
wealth times.  It  was  evidently  practised  with  all 
the  elaboration  that  the  art  of  each  succeeding 
age  could  provide.  It  was  sometimes  with  one, 
sometimes  with  several  voices,  each  taking  the 
part  belonging  to  their  own  compass. 

Long  before  Chaucer's  time,  descanting  upon  a 
popular  song,  or  even  upon  the  Church  plain-song, 
had  come  to  such  elaboration  that  complaints 
were  made  of  it.  The  singers  imitated  night- 
ingales and  parrots,  it  was  said,  "descending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  or  mounting  to  the 
summit ;  now  softening,  now  enforcing  the  tones, 
repeating  passages,  mixing,  in  such  manner,  the 
grave  (low)  sounds  with  the  more  grave,  and 
the  acute  (high)  with  the  more  acute,  that  the 
astonished  and  bewildered  ear  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  voice  from  another."  This  last 
phrase  shows  that  there  was  a  desire  among  the 
more  serious  musicians  of  the  time  for  quite  the 
ideal  of  modern  part-singing — namely,  that  each 
part  or  voice  should  be  clearly  distinguishable 
among  the  whole. 

In  later  years  we  find  it  quite  as  elaborate.  The 
Elizabethan  teacher  Morley,  spoken  of  before, 
gives  a  piquante  account.  His  book  supposes 
two  pupils  with  their  master — one  of  them  sings 
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an  improvised  descant  to  a  given  tune.  The  other 
attempts  to  criticise.  "  You  are  much  beholding  to 
Sellenger's  Round  for  that  beginning  of  yours." 
But  the  master  is  down  upon  him  at  once,  and  in 
so  doing  gives  an  account  of  the  use  of  old  tunes 
as  part  of  the  descant  upon  the  given  subject.  "  I 
myselfe,  being  a  childe,  have  heard  him  highly 
commended  who  could  upon  a  plain-song  sing 
hard  proportions,  harsh  allowances,  and  country 
daunces ;  and  hee  who  could  bring  in  the  maniest 
of  them  was  counted  the  iolliest  fellow."  Then 
the  master  goes  on  with,  as  one  could  imagine,  a 
smile  on  his  face,  "  I  would  faine  see  you  (who 
have  those  argus  eies  in  spying  faults  in  others) 
make  a  way  of  your  own,  for  perchance  there  might 
likewise  be  a  HOLE  (as  they  saie)  found  in  your  owne 
cote ! " 

When  descant  was  written  down  it  became 
called  counterpoint ;  point  being  an  old  word  for 
melody,  it  meant  that  points  or  melodies  were 
placed  counter  or  against  other  points  or  melodies. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  nowadays  who  think  counter- 
point such  dull  stuff  would  have  a  great  wonder 
at  Dame  Gladnesse  with  her  laughing  eyes  and 
mouth  when  they  realise  that  she  could  sing  ex- 
tempore counterpoint  so  well  and  with  glad 
courage — who  could  "make  in  song  such  refrain- 
ing ; "  that  is,  as  I   believe,  she  would   sing  the 
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refrain,  or  headline  of  a  popular  song  with  all 
variety  of  high  notes  and  low  notes,  loud  and  soft, 
some  quicker  and  some  slower  notes,  out  of  her 
own  head,  as  we  say  now,  while  other  folk  were 
singing  the  tune  with  the  story  part  of  the  words. 
And  this  was  all  done  so  easily  that  the  practice 
of  it  "  sat "  upon  her  wonderfully  well,  like  a  well- 
made  dress,  and,  in  fact,  pleased  other  people  as 
well  as  herself,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  an  obbligato 
to  a  song  of  Bach's  played  by  Mme.  Neruda. 
Perhaps  we  may  regain  some  of  our  own  self- 
respect  when  we  think  of  the  consecutive  5ths  and 
8ths  which  she  did  not  scruple  to  use. 

„    ,  Besides    the    rounds    and    the    songs 

Part-songs  ° 

and  three-  with  burden  accompaniment,  there  were 
men  songs.     many  reaj  part-songs,  that  is  songs  or 

ballads  in  several  parts  or  voices.  Though  their  con- 
struction was  a  little  different,  they  were  generally 
counted  with  the  rounds  as  three-men  songs ;  for 
they  were  songs  for  three  men  to  sing  together,  as 
did  the  sheep-shearers  in  Winter's  Tale.  John 
Dory  was  one  of  peculiar  make,  in  the  earliest 
form  of  it  that  we  know,  and  it  was  something  like 
a  roughly  made  madrigal.  It  had  several  divi- 
sions of  the  tune,  each  of  which  was  treated  as  a 
sort  of  round  before  the  next  was  touched.  Other 
three-men  songs  were  for  the  accompanying  voices 
to  sing  note  against  note  with  the  voice  who  took 
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the  tune,  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  part-song 
or  hymn.  Wee  bee  three  poor  mariners  was  one 
of  these.  These  were  the  songs  that  Hortensio 
thought  of  when  he  said  his  lesson  made  not 
music  in  three  parts,  and  bid  the  pseudo-philo- 
sopher go  walk. 

It  is  curious  that  we  had  the  word  „  „    , 

Ballad, 

ballad  in  English  many  years  before  balade  and 
we   gave   it   the   real  meaning  of  the  ballett. 

word  from  which  it  is  derived — a  dancing  song — 
from  ballare,  to  dance.  Yet  we  had  dancing 
songs  or  ditties  in  plenty  from  early  times,  as  we 
have  seen  by  Chaucer's  carolling,  and  the  scene 
of  the  three  ladies  in  Much  Ado.  The  ballad,  or 
rather  balade,  which  came  to  us  from  Italy  in  or 
before  Chaucer's  time,  was  a  sentimental  poem  of 
stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  lines  each,  and  not  in  the 
least  suggestive  of  dancing.  It  was  in  Elizabethan 
times  that  a  fresh  importation  of  Italian  works 
came  to  us  for  the  home  part-singing  round  the 
table.  These  were  madrigals,  villanellas,  fallas  ; 
and  with  them  came  the  balletts  or  dancing  songs, 
which  gave  to  us  the  idea  of  calling  all  our  dancing 
songs  balletts  or  ballads.  As  Mopsa  said  of 
Autolycus  the  pedlar,  "  He  sings  ballads  so  well 
you  will  never  care  to  dance  again  to  the  tabor 
and  pipe."  For  she  thought  the  ballad  sung  was 
better  style  to  dance  to  than  the  tune  played  by  a 
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pipe  or  a  bagpipe,  with  the  tabor  thrumming  as 
bass.  This  was  a  clumsy,  countrified  sort  of  thing, 
to  her  mind. 

After  this  the  name  became  so  popular  that 
everything  of  the  nature  of  a  story  told  in  4-line 
stanzas  began  to  be  called  a  ballett  or  ballad — even 
to  Autolycus'  cock-and-bull  story  about  the  cruel 
maid  "who  became  a  cold  fish  and  appeared  on 
the  coast  forty  thousand  fathoms  above  water,  on 
Wednesday  the  fourteenth  of  April."  It  was  just 
as  well  to  be  exact  while  he  was  about  it,  for  the 
ballad  was  in  print,  and,  as  Mopsa  said,  she  loved 
a  ballad  in  print,  "  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are 
true." 

By-and-by  the  dancing  dropped  out  of  the 
ballad,  and  presently  even  the  music  and  words 
were  sundered.  Nowadays  the  word  ballad  in- 
cludes every  kind  of  story  in  4-lined  stanzas,  from 
the  poems  that  the  minstrels  and  bards  sang  to 
their  harps  all  over  England  and  Northern  Europe 
in  the  days  beginning  before  King  Alfred,  when 
the  only  histories  of  the  time  were  those  stored  up 
in  the  memory  of  the  singers, — through  the  far- 
fetched romances  of  later  times,  down  to  the 
weak  effusions  of  modern  days  about  Daddy  and 
Mammy,  and  angels  toiling  about  in  the  rain. 

Musically,  too,  the  ballad  includes  the  short  tune 
of  old  times  which  the  minstrel  sang  over  and  over 
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for  verse  after  verse  of  his  historical  ballad — the 
more  elaborate  part-song  ballett  of  Morley's  time 
— the  sentimental  ditty  of  modern  times  with  an 
occasional  verse  with  a  tune  different  to  that  which 
is  at  the  beginning  and  end — the  lengthy  piano- 
forte ballade  (without  words)  of  Chopin,  with  the 
repetitions  of  a  strain  divided  by  different  strains — 
the  elaborate  cantata  by  Mendelssohn  and  some 
other  German  composers,  wherein  the  verses  are 
set  to  various  strains  more  or  less  rhythmic  and 
for  various  combinations  of  voices — the  choral  and 
orchestral  ballads  of  some  late  English  composers 
wherein  words  are  set  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Chopin  wordless  ballads,  though  more  rhythmical, 
and  finally,  the  purely  orchestral  work  of  the  same 
kind,  such  as  Mackenzie's  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  old  English  tunes 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  minstrel  tunes ;  it  is 
called  Near  Woodstock  Town>  or  The  Oxfordshire 
Tragedy.  It  is  printed  in  Chappell's  Old  English 
Ditties  with  a  simple  accompaniment  arranged  by 
a  modern  hand,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  long 
poem.  If  we  try  to  sing  this  simple  tune  for  verse 
and  verse,  in  the  way  we  are  told  it  was  sung  by 
the  minstrels  of  the  best  days,  in  courts  and  halls 
of  the  great  people  and  in  the  camps  of  opposing 
armies, — with  all  the  expression  and  variety  that 
the  singer  could  get  by  declamation,  gesture  and 
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the  modifications  of  his  voice,  we  shall  find  it  full 
of  beauty. 
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The  rhythm  of  the  phrases  is  regular,  phrase 
answering  phrase  of  equal  length.  The  key  is  the 
simple  diatonic  key  of  C.  There  is  a  modulation 
to  the  nearest  related  key,  G,  with  a  close  half-way 
through  the  tune.  This  close  makes  a  regular 
balance  in  the  tune  between  the  first  half  ending 
with  the  dominant  or  note  of  second  importance 
in  the  key,  and  the  second  half  ending  with  the 
tonic  or  note  of  first  importance  in  the  key.  Here- 
in is  a  modernism  of  which  we  must  say  more  by- 
and-by. 

Musical  Nebuchadnezzar's  orchestra  is  a  good 
instruments,  general  guide  as  to  the  instruments  in 
use  up  to  Tudor  times.  The  wise  translators  of 
our  English  Bible  judged  according  to  the  same 
spirit  which  actuated  the  dramatists  and  painters 
of  old  times.  What  avails  it,  they  seemed  to  say, 
to  reproduce  the  words  and  symbols  of  a  past  age 
in  order  to  teach  ignorant  men  and  women  who 
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know  only  the  age  in  which  they  live?  There- 
fore, instead  of  repeating  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic 
names  of  musical  instruments,  which  were  unknown 
to  their  readers,  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  they 
rendered  the  words  by  those  of  musical  instruments 
which  were  known,  and  would  therefore  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  intended  by  the  Bible 
words.  They  would  speak  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  if  they  did  not  describe  the  actual  definite 
fact.  When  we  hear,  therefore,  of  the  "  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music,"  we  hear  of  a  list  of  instruments  which  were 
known  at  the  time  of  the  translation — not  indeed 
all  that  were  known,  for  there  were,  besides,  the 
viols,  pipe,  trumpet,  shawm  and  timbrel,  which  are 
named  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  translation.  Besides 
those  that  are  named  in  the  Bible  translation,  there 
were  in  use  in  England  the  recorder,  which  was  a 
kind  of  hautboy,  the  lute,  several  instruments  of 
the  guitar  family,  the  virginals,  which  was  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ. 

Of  all  these,  the  harp  had  been  the  instrument 
of  the  gentler  classes  from  Saxon  and  Danish 
times,  ay,  and  British  too,  both  among  amateurs 
and  professional  minstrels.  The  fiddle  and  the 
crowde,  both  of  them  old  forms  of  the  viol  and 
violin,  and  played  with  a  bow,  were  among  the 
people  from  very  early  times.  The  pipe  and  the 
C 
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bagpipe  were  the  more  rustic  instruments,  the 
pipe  generally  being  accompanied  by  the  tabor,  a 
little  drum.  One  old  book  remarks  that  a  piper 
was  paid  3s.  4.6.  for  five  days'  work  in  cheering  up 
the  men  who  were  making  the  roads  or  loading 
hay,  because  they  worked  better  while  the  music 
was  going  on  ;  and  "  fiddler's  money "  was  four- 
pence  for  a  "  fytte  "  (the  division  of  a  long  ballad). 
Yet  the  fiddler's  position  on  the  village  green  was 
not  a  very  dignified  one,  for  the  "  lasses  and  lads  " 
who  "away  to  the  May-pole  hie"  felt  free  to 
blame  him  rather  than  themselves  for  anything 
that  went  crooked  in  the  dance. 

"  '  You're  out,'  says  Dick,  l  Not  1/  says  Nick, 
<5Twas  the  fiddler  played  it  wrong.5 
"Tis  true,5  says  Hugh,  and  so  says  Sue, 
And  so  says  every  one.55 

They  did  not  pay  him  very  much  for  a  whole 
day's  hard  work,  for 

"  Now  there  did  they  stay  the  whole  of  the  day, 
And  tired  the  fiddler  quite, 
And  each  a  twopence,  twopence,  twopence, 
Gave  him  and  went  away.55 

In  Tudor  times,  we  find  ladies  are  playing  on  the 
virginals  and  on  the  lute.  When  Hortensio  falls 
foul  of  the  shrew,  Katherine,  while  trying  to  teach 
her  music,  he  has  to  run  to  her  father  with  a 
pitiful  tale :  "  I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her 
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frets.  '  Frets,  call  you  these/  quoth  she,  '  I'll 
fume  with  them ' ;  and  with  that  word  she  struck 
me  on  the  head,  and  through  the  instrument  my 
pate  made  way ;  and  there  I  stood  amazed  for 
awhile  as  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute, 
while  she  did  call  me — rascal  fiddler,  and — 
twangling  Jack."  Now,  a  jack  was  that  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  virginals  which  pulled  or 
twanged  the  wire,  and  so  made  the  sound. 

Besides  their  song-writing,  words  and  music 
both,  gentlemen  were  playing  on  the  recorder  and 
the  flute,  of  which  a  special  form  was  called  the 
English  flute.  Every  waiting-room,  whether  a  draw- 
ing-room or  a  barber's  shop,  must  have  its  vir- 
ginals, cittern,  and  base-viol  to  amuse  the  visitors. 

Many  of  the  instruments  were  made  in  sets  of 
five  or  six  different  sizes,  from  treble  to  bass,  and 
played  together,  making  music  of  five  or  six  parts. 
Thus  there  were  sets  or  consorts  of  recorders, 
flutes,  cornets,  and  other  instruments  "going  with 
wind,"  as  well  as  of  viols  or  violins.  These  sets 
were  kept  in  one  case,  so  that  we  often  read  of  a 
"  chest  of  viols  "  or  a  "  case  of  recorders."  Nowa- 
days we  are  accustomed  to  a  separate  band 
of  bowed  instruments,  comprising  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass.  This  in  old  days 
would  have  been  called  a  "consort  of  violins." 
We  have  also  nowadays  a  band  of  brass  instru- 
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ments  of  different  sizes,  but  we  should  be  surprised 
at  the  old  band  of  flutes,  some  of  them  long 
enough  to  give  out  a  bass  sound,  and  others  to 
take  alto  and  tenor  parts.  These  were  the  usual 
bands  of  Tudor  times,  when  rich  folk  like  Portia 
would  have  their  band  of  musicians  residing  in 
their  house,  ready  to  play  whenever  the  great 
people  wanted  rest  and  refreshment  of  mind.  In 
modern  times  we  are  more  complicated,  and  our 
orchestra  is  a  combination  of  different  sets  work- 
ing together  or  in  alternation. 

Very  rarely,  but  earlier  in  England  than  abroad, 
we  hear  of  large  bands  of  mixed  instruments  in 
playhouses  or  at  the  Court.  It  is  not  so  un- 
common to  hear  of  private  meetings  wherein  the  set 
of  viols  was  broken,  like  Princess  Katharine's  broken 
English  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  incomplete  set, 
or  it  was  combined  with  organ,  lute,  virginals  (and 
later,  harpsichord)  or  other  instruments. 

When  gentlemen  met  to  play  for  their 

What  was  °  r     J 

played  upon  own  amusement,  one  would  play  (at 
sight,  remember)  a  plain-song,  while 
others  played  the  descant  upon  this  written  by 
such  men  as  Tye,  Tallis,  and  Byrd,  in  what  was 
then  the  church  style.1  Later,  in  Elizabethan  times 
they  began  to  play  Fancies,  wherein  "  a  musician 
taketh  a  point  (that  is,  a  melody)  at  his  pleasure, 

1  See  next  chapter. 
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and  wresteth  it  and  turneth  it  as  he  will."  He 
also,  at  his  pleasure,  made  divisions  or  variations 
on  it.  These  were  what  they  had  to  play  on  the 
virginals  too ;  and  they  were  written  also  in  the 
church  style  by  Byrd,  later  by  Orlando  Gibbons, 
and  later  still  by  Jenkins.  The  latter  wrote  many 
Fancies  during  his  sojourn  with  country  gentle- 
men in  the  Civil  War  times. 

Architects  of  to-day  tell  us  that  it  was     jn  Puritan 
not   Cromwell  and    the  unruly  icono-  times. 

clasts  combined  under  him  who  did  so  much  harm 
to  church  architecture,  though  they  did  knock  off 
the  heads  of  the  statues  and  break  the  pipes  of  the 
organs.  It  was  the  next  age  with  its  false  taste, 
which  covered  all  that  was  beautiful  with  white- 
wash and  hoardings  of  lath  and  plaster,  making 
the  good  work  underneath  crumble  and  decay  for 
want  of  air  and  light.  In  the  same  way  it  was  not 
the  Puritan  opposition  that  did  so  much  harm  to 
music  in  England.  There  were  many  abuses  in 
the  musical  world  of  that  day,  abuses  which  grew 
up  again  in  after  years ;  and  the  Puritans  did  but 
try  to  do  what  we  with  all  our  modern  conceit 
have  still  a  great  tendency  to  do,  namely,  to  reform 
a  thing  by  "  improving  it  off  the  face  of  the  earth," 
as  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  say. 
The  Puritans  cleared  away  roughly  and  with  little 
discrimination.     It  was  the  later  age  of  the  Res- 
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toration  and  the  years  after  it  which  did  more 
harm  to  music  as  well  as  to  architecture  and  many 
beautiful  things — the  age  which  taught  the  Eng- 
lish to  despise  their  own  natural  artistic  powers 
and  to  cultivate  those  which  were  exotic  —  the 
age  which  drove  away  the  Courtesie  which  we 
found  in  the  old  poem,  and  gave  them  an  honour 
resting  at  the  point  of  a  rapier  while  rudeness 
dwelt  at  the  hilt — which  lost  the  English  their 
Dame  Gladnesse,  their  dignified  joyousness,  and 
gave  them  frivolity  and  tippling. 

-  „  _,.  .It  is  curious  to  note  how  much  was 
Collections  of 

Psalms  and  done  for  the  preservation  of  music  in 
sacred  songs.  that    puritan    age>       Much    of    it    was 

done  in  obedience  to  the  motive  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Puritan  division — a  good  deal 
was  done  notwithstanding  it,  and  some  out  of 
simple  opposition. 

Long  before  Queen  Elizabeth  there  were  Myles 
Coverdale's  and  Sternhold's  versified  Psalms,  which 
they  hoped  might  be  sung  in  private  houses,  in- 
stead of  the  "  ungodly  songs  and  ballads  "  so  much 
used.  After  them  came,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  Day's 
Psalter,  which  "  may  be  sung  to  all  musicall  instru- 
ments." Este's  a  little  later,  and  then  Ravens- 
croft's  in  James  I.'s  time  were  all  compiled  with 
much  the  same  object.  From  these  books  we  get 
our   finest   hymn-tunes   now.      Then   there  were 
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other  books  by  Byrd,  full  of  sacred  songs,  "  fit  for 

all  companies  and  voyces." 

After  this  we  must  name  the  secular  _    , 

.  Collections  of 

printed    collections    which    have    pre-         popular 

served  our  beautiful  old  tunes  in  a  way  tunes. 

which  has  not  been  the  case  in  any  other  country. 
Numbers  of  these  tunes  were  already  old  at  the 
time  of  their  collection.  The  first  of  these  collec- 
tions was  in  the  early  days  of  James  I.,  Roundelays 
and  Catches.  Then  another  called  King  Henry 
VIII? s  Mirth.  These  were  three-men  songs,  and 
more  rounds  and  catches.  Later  a  volume  of 
Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Courts  Cittie  and 
Countrie  Humours.  More  notable  still,  as  an 
answer  to  the  assertion  as  to  Puritanism  having 
destroyed  music,  came  the  publications  of  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  one  might  think  the 
Puritans  were  in  the  height  of  their  power,  or  at 
all  events  that  the  result  of  what  they  had  done 
in  destruction  would  be  most  evident.  Here  are 
the  publisher  Playford's  collections  of  works  by 
various  composers  of  then  and  before  :  Catches 
and  Rounds,  Music  and  Mirth ;  another  with  the 
punning  title  Catch  that  Catch  can,  and  again 
Banquet  of  Musick  for  the  Lyra-viol,  with  Ayres 
and  figgs  for  the  Violin,  and  more  rounds  and 
catches.  Then  again,  in  the  same  few  years  before 
the  Restoration,  came  Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues, 
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Mustek's  Recreations  on  the  Lyra-violl,  Lessons  for 
the  Cithern  and  Gittern  (instruments  of  the  nature 
of  the  modern  mandolin),  An  Introduction  to  the 
skill  of  Musick,  with  the  Art  of  Descant \  and 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  by  Christopher 
Sympson  —  some  Court  Ayres  with  Pavines, 
Almains,  Cor  antes  and  Sarabandes  (courtly 
dances  which  date  back  to  Queen  Elizabeth), 
"  which,"  as  the  preface  to  the  book  says,  "  found 
so  good  acceptance  both  in  this  kingdom  and 
beyond  seas"  that  the  publisher  issued  another 
edition.  Last,  but  not  least  in  its  value,  comes 
the  Dancing  Master,  a  collection  of  old  country 
dance  tunes,  with  directions  how  to  go  through 
the  dances  that  belong  to  them,  with  the  names  of 
the  songs  from  which  the  dances  were  made. 
These  were  published  avowedly  because,  through 
the  opposition  of  Puritanism,  "  these  tunes  were  in 
danger  of  being  forgot  "  ;  and  many  new  editions 
of  this  book  with  added  tunes  followed  in  the 
next  few  years.  This  long  list  of  publications 
and  reprints  shows  that,  whatever  the  power  of 
the  Puritans  to  make  laws  against  "  all  ballad- 
singers  and  contemptible  fiddlers,"  there  were 
many  in  the  country  to  keep  alive  the  love  and 
the  practice  of  music.  Even  in  Commonwealth 
times  gentlemen  and  ladies,  ay,  and  cooks  and 
valet-boys  too,  played  the  lute  and  the  harp,  the 
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viol,  violin,  flute,  cithern  or  the  virginals  at  first 
sight  \  sang  too,  at  first  sight,  and  some  of  them 
composed  too. 

Not  only  did  they  sing  and  play  music  but  it  was 
good  music.  Only  listen  to  this  tune,  Heartsease, 
and  feel  its  exceeding  beauty.  It  is  in  the  Dancing 
Master  as  a  dance,  and  is  spoken  of  in  many 
books  as  a  well-known  dump  and  a  courtly  dance 
such  as  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  practice — sung 
too,  for  there  are  words  put  to  it  in  some  books. 

"  Play  me  some  merry  dump "  says  one  of 
Shakespeare's  characters.  "  In  doleful  dumps  " 
was  another  person  in  poetic  fiction. 


Moderate  time. 
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But  after  the  Restoration  there  begins 
.  t-      1  •  1  •   •         tii         Decline  of 

a  change.     English  musicians  had  wel-    home  music 

corned  the  Italian  recitative  and  singing-,     „  after  the 

Restoration. 

which  came   into   the   country   a   few 

years  back.     When,  however,  Charles  II.  brought 
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the  French  light  and  airy  instrumental  music, 
they  were  in  despair ;  for,  they  said,  the  English 
music,  with  its  dignified,  scholarly  style,  is  much 
better.  The  two  styles  had  a  long  struggle  ;  and 
viols  and  concerted  music  remained  in  use  for 
many  years  in  meetings  and  societies  in  London  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  but  gradually  diminished. 
Writers  of  the  time  said  that  the  graver  music 
"  was  laid  aside  as  being  too  dull  and  heavy  for 
the  light  heels  and  brains  of  this  nimble  and  wanton 
age."  Music  was  too  troublesome  to  learn,  and 
many  gentlemen  "  for  ease  sake  gave  themselves 
over  to  whistling  on  a  flageolet  and  fiddling  upon 
the  violin,  when  they  were  speedily  rivalled  by 
their  lacquies  and  barber's  boys."  So  music  was 
first  too  much  trouble  to  learn,  and  then  too 
trifling  to  take  any  trouble  about.  They  went  to 
"  mug  houses "  and  "  glee-clubs,"  and  listened  to 
professional  men  and  boys  who  did  for  them  what 
was  not  worth  while  for  them  to  do  for  themselves. 
Concerted  music,  along  with  the  use  of  the  viols, 
retired  into  the  country,  where  it  remained  for 
many  years  among  the  yeoman  class.  There  it 
has  been  described  in  some  of  Hardy's  novels. 
There  were  a  few  players  in  certain  parishes  who 
came  together  in  private  for  their  own  love  of  the 
thing,  or  to  help  according  to  their  talents  in  the 
church  services.      Here  they  have  been  jocularly 
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termed  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  orchestra,"  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  their  complete  stifling  by 
the  wheezing  and  feeble-sounding  harmonium  is 
altogether  a  gain.  Soon,  however,  may  their  best 
qualities  be  revived  by  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  all  over  the  country  in  favour  of  orchestral 
and  other  combinations  of  players.  These  we 
hear  of  and  rejoice  at,  for  ladies  and  for  gentle- 
men, for  all  may  be  bettered  and  cheered  by  good 
playing  in  concert,  or  as  the  old  word  had  it,  in 
consort. 

However,  in  the  dark  days  we  have  been  speak- 
ing about,  there  were  a  few  gentlemen  who  sang 
an  occasional  ballad,  and  some  played  airs  with 
variations  on  the  flute ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  utmost  of  the  gentlemen's  efforts  in  music 
all  through  the  eighteenth  and  for  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Yet  ballads  and  country  dances  went  on,  old 
ones  were  revived,  and  new  ones  written  till  thirty 
years  or  more  into  the  seventeen  hundreds.  Many 
were  written  or  revived  in  the  ballad  operas.  Then, 
too,  many  of  the  tunes,  as  well  as  the  dances  of 
undoubted  English  origin,  went  to  the  sister 
kingdoms,  or  abroad  both  to  France  and  Italy, 
presently  to  come  back  in  the  form  of  "  New 
"Scottish  Airs  "  or  "  Irish  Jigs  "  by  means  of  Burns, 
Moore  and  countless  others.     French  contredanses 
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were  another  means  of  our  old  tunes  becoming 
fashionable. 

Country  dances  had  been  fashionable  for  the 
final  dances  of  a  ball  from  the  time  of  James  I., 
or  even  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  were  added 
to  cheer  up  the  company  after  their  more  solemn 
measures,  pavanes,  and  galliards,  like  the  chorus 
after  a  song.  This  was  because  the  courtly 
dances  employed  but  a  few  dancers,  while  the 
rounds,  the  squares  and  the  long  dances  employed 
every  one.  This  fashion  of  winding  up  a  ball  was 
customary  even  after  the  waltz  and  the  polka  had 
been  introduced. 

Ladies,  however,  played  the  spinet,  virginals, 
base- viol  or  viol  da  gamba  and  the  guitar,  even 
after  Charles  II.'s  time.  By  the  time  of  George 
II.,  we  hear  of  the  harpsichord.  "Miss  Dawson's 
hornpipe,  with  variations  for  the  harpsichord"  is 
published,  and  then  "a  concerto  for  the  harpsi- 
chord "  with  a  larghetto  movement  "  made  on 
Young  Jemmy?  Better  musicians  were  playing 
Handel's  concertos  and  harpsichord  lessons.  Miss 
Fanny  Burney  writes  that  "  Mr  Handel "  came 
and  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and  it  surprised 
her  to  hear  what  beautiful  sounds  came  from  her 
poor  instrument. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
pianoforte  took  the  place  of  the  harpsichord,  and 
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the  music  of  Clementi  and  Dussek  came  into 
vogue,  with  perhaps  a  few  compositions  by 
Haydn.  Early  in  the  nineteenth,  however,  the 
level  went  down  again.  It  was  Cramer  and 
Kalkbrenner  for  composers,  with  Declining 
Logier  to  teach  a  dozen  ladies  at  once,  again. 

all  playing  the  same  piece  of  music  on  different 
pianofortes  in  one  room,  thus  educating  their 
fingers  but  not  their  musical  sense.  Much  mis- 
directed trouble  was  taken  in  those  days,  when 
young  ladies  vied  with  each  other  who  should 
rise  the  earliest,  to  spend  hours  with  the  com- 
panionship of  a  lace-making  housemaid,  in  front 
of  a  high  Broadwood  pianoforte,  the  red  fluted 
silk  front  with  brass  centre  star  illuminated  by 
one  solitary  tallow  dip  candle. 

Logier  tried  to  teach  the  simple  Airs  with 
mystery  of  key-relationship,  and  Dr  'variations. 
Crotch  wrote  theoretical  works  on  composition, 
but  what  could  that  avail  when  the  usual  music 
rose  no  higher  than  airs  with  variations  on  We're  a! 
noddirt  and  Avisorts  Beautiful  Air ;  or  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero,  arranged  for  three  performers  on 
one  pianoforte  (pity  the  middle  one !),  or  the 
weakly  sentimental  songs  by  Mrs  Hemans' 
sister  ? 

Certainly  airs  with  variations  have  been  made 
very    interesting     by     Beethoven,    Mendelssohn, 
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Schumann  or  Hubert  Parry,  just  as  "divisions 
on  a  ground "  were  made  interesting  by  Byrd, 
Christopher  Sympson,  Purcell  and  Handel.  But 
all  suffer  from  the  weakness  of  design  caused  by 
the  monotonous  rhythm  and  the  many  repetitions 
of  the  full  close. 

Improve-  Samuel  Wesley,  son  of  Charles  Wesley 
ment.  ^g  hymn-writer,  introduced   some   of 

Bach's  works  to  England.  Hummel's  works  were 
also  about,  and  Sir  George  Smart  taught  Handel's 
songs  with  all  the  purity  of  tradition,  and  by-and- 
by  Cipriani  Potter  made  Beethoven's  works  to 
be  known.  Then  came  Mendelssohn  and  took 
the  English  world  by  storm,  opening  the  gates 
with  his  oratorios  and  reaching  the  home-life  by 
his  songs,  with  and  without  words.  He  had  able 
lieutenants  in  Moscheles,  Bennett  and  Macfarren, 
who  by  their  music  as  well  as  by  their  teaching 
and  personal  influence,  brought  up  English  taste 
to  the  standard  it  now  holds.  Hullah,  too,  with 
his  efforts,  revived  the  English  taste  for  part- 
music,  and  brought  about  a  standard  of  achieve- 
ment in  choral  singing  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
other  countries. 

„,    .  The  English   amateurs   need   fear   no 

The  true  ° 

English         comparison  with  the  outside   world  if 

they  will  only  use  more  of  their  own 

taste  and  judgment  in   selecting   what  to    like. 
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We  have  become  so  used  to  being  led  by  the  nose 
by  outsiders  that  we  fear  to  trust  ourselves  alone 
in  matters  of  art.  We  must,  perforce,  be  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  either  German,  French,  Italian 
or  Scandinavian,  to  the  obliteration  of  other  than 
the  one  chosen  school. 

Though  music  be  cosmopolitan,  taste  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  nationality  or  race.  There  is  in 
our  climate  too  much  fog  and  murkiness  to 
struggle  against,  to  let  us  wish  for  fog  or  murki- 
ness in  our  life  ;  our  true  sentiment  therefore,  by 
whatever  medium  it  may  be  expressed,  is  manly 
(or  womanly)  and  withal  joyous  and  frank,  our 
bearing  is  dignified  and  vigorous.  Judging  from 
the  music  produced  in  England  in  past  ages,  the 
national  taste  in  music  is,  in  its  true  development, 
similar,  it  is  a  taste  for  clearness  in  melody, 
design  and  rhythm — for  vigour  and  for  dignity. 
Is  there  anything  in  such  qualities  to  make  us 
ashamed  ? 

In  the  days  from  which  we  quoted  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  our  poets  knew  that  the 
nightingale  sang  by  broad  daylight,  and  "  with  so 
merry  a  note  that  all  the  wood  rang"  with  the 
joyous  expression.  It  is  a  type  of  our  own  true 
musical  nature.  Poets  of  other  countries  found 
out  the  midnight  song  of  Philomel,  and  our  later 
poets  copied   them   and   talked    about  the    bird 
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leaning  its  breast  against  a  thorn  and  singing  out 
its  misery.  Those  poets  were  only  thinking  of 
their  own  dismal  characteristics  which  were, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  writing  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  with  the  aid  of  the  fragrant  nicotine  and 
other  enervating  or  dispiriting  appliances. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  in 
our  musical  taste.  We  have  filled  our  pitchers 
at  the  fountain  of  a  sham  sorrow,  and  the  English 
characteristic  of  joy  and  frankness  has  been  put 
away. 

The  sooner  we  get  back  to  our  true  nature,  the 
better  for  us  and  for  our  music.  Our  ignorant 
enemies  are  quick  enough  to  see  that  this  "  mid- 
night song  of  Philomel"  does  not  fit  with  our 
nature,  and  therefore  they  deem  us  unmusical  and 
inartistic.  Those  who  are  great  and  generous 
among  our  foreign  friends  see  that  what  we  really 
have  is  far  better,  if  only  we  are  wise  enough  to 
use  it. 


CHAPTER    II 

FROM   MADRIGAL  TO   MODERN   STYLE 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain; 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

— A.  H.  Clough. 

I  DO  not  think  that  people  realise  how  much  of 
the  musical  life  of  a  nation  depends  on  its 
amateurs.  I  do  not  mean  amateurs  such  as  the 
elderly  tenor  who  warbles  a  great  operatic  solo 
in  a  quavering,  toneless  voice,  or  the  young 
baritone  who  yells  a  vulgar  music-hall  song  to 
amuse  his  silly  companions.  I  do  not  mean 
the  young  lady  who  asks  for  full  lessons  at  half- 
price  because  her  pocket-money  is  at  a  low  ebb ; 
nor  do  I  mean  the  farmer's  daughter  who  strums 
a  few  "pieces"  on  a  wretched  pianoforte  in  the 
best  parlour,  "making  bad  moosic  instead  of  mind- 
ing the  chickens,"  as  the  old  farmer  said — witty 
enough  to  see  that  the  music  was  bad  of  its  kind. 
None  of  these  are  doing  what  is  really  fitting  to 
their  character  or  place  in  their  own  world,  there- 
fore we  cannot  deem  them  the  real  amateurs  (or 
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lovers  of  music)  who  make  the  life  of  music  ; 
though  indeed  they  may  do  much  to  mar  it.  But 
the  real  lovers  of  the  art — the  gentleman  and  the 
gentlewoman,  the  young  man  and  the  young  girl, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  who  honestly  try  to  do  the 
best  they  can  with  their  talent,  according  to  the 
time  they  are  able  to  give  from  their  life-pursuit, 
and  the  opportunities  that  lie  in  their  path — these 
are  the  amateurs  according  to  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  who  make,  not  "bad  moosic," 
but  music  as  good  as  they  can,  and  therefore  make 
the  life  of  the  nation's  music. 

Now,   there    is    nothing    to    affront    my   artist 
brothers    and    sisters    in    this,   nothing    to    cause 
undue   self-esteem   in   the   amateur   as   if  I   had 
raised  him  to  a  place  above  that  of  the  artist. 
For  the  amateur,  even  the  sincere  one,  is  often  a 
bungler ;  and  no  bungler  is  a  first-rate  workman. 
The  very  first  musician  of  the  world  was  both  an 
amateur  and  a  bungler.     Jubal  was  an  amateur  in 
the  best  sense ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  bungler 
if  he  thought  he  could,  as   Chaucer  says,  make 
different  sounds  out  of  his  brother  Tubal's  anvil 
by  striking  it  with  hammers  of  different  sizes — for 
it  is  impossible.     If  he   had   said   he   could   get 
different  sounds  with  the  same  hammer  by  strik- 
ing anvils  of  different  sizes,  he  would  have  been 
right.     This,  however,  is  acoustics  and  not  music. 
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The  truth  is  that  music  has  its  beginning  in 
popular  or  home  music,  and  its  perfection  in  the 
studied  or  professional  work.  The  two  lines  run 
side  by  side,  the  popular  slightly  in  advance,  from 
earliest  years  to  the  present.  The  popular  is 
rightly  a  few  steps  in  advance  of  the  scholastic  in 
most  matters,  because  the  popular  is  specially 
designed  to  interest  the  hearers,  and  therefore  its 
exponents  will  be  more  daring  and  inventive  ;  while 
the  scholastic  branch  has  to  guard  that  for  which  it 
has  cared  for  so  many  years,  and  to  try  well  any 
novelty  before  it  comes  into  the  protected  circle. 

There  is  no  clearer  example  of  this  than  the 
rise  of  the  modern  scale,  or  key-system.  Every- 
body knows  what  the  modern  scales  are,  the 
simple  rows  of  notes  which  we  call  the  major 
scale,  the  two  forms  of  minor,  and  the  chromatic, 
and  how  we  can  reckon  them  from  any  note  of  the 
key-board,  marking  the  proper  intervals  by  means 
of  sharps  or  flats.  Then  there  is  relationship 
between  families  of  scales,  among  which  modula- 
tion is  easy ;  for  every  key  has  a  kinship  with 
other  keys  whose  principal  chord  is  contained  in 
the  first.  There  are  some  other  links,  too,  which 
form  a  connection  between  keys.  It  is  this  grouping 
or  family  relationship  of  notes  and  of  keys  which  is 
called  tonality  by  the  learned  among  musicians. 

People   are   apt   to  talk  glibly  about   the   old 
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tonality  and  the  new,  and  how  musicians  used  to 
write  in  one  and  now  write  in  the  other,  as  if  the 
old  were  a  clearly  defined  and  accurately  known 
system,  and  the  new  an  arbitrary  invention  totally 
distinct  from  the  old.  The  fact  seems  really  to  be 
that  tonality,  in  the  older  days  beginning  soon 
after  the  rise  of  European  nations,  was  a  confusion 
of  systems,  all  more  or  less  differing  in  their  form, 
and  more  or  less  incomplete,  which  were  in  use  in 
different  parts  of  the  musical  world  for  many 
hundred  years.  Among  these  many  scales  very 
few  were  considered  to  be  connected,  and,  because 
of  this,  modulation  was  very  limited. 

Out  of  these  numerous  scales  the  taste  and 
intuition  of  the  popular  musicians,  as  the  pioneers 
in  their  art,  selected  those  which  had  the  best 
effect  upon  the  ears  of  their  hearers,  and  gradually 
made  some  changes  in  them  Those  of  the 
popular  choice  were  gradually  adopted  by  scholars, 
and  have  remained  to  be  those  of  the  modern 
school.  In  still  more  modern  use  the  chosen 
scales  have  been  connected  and  extended  into 
the  chromatic  scales;  while  principles  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  them  which  account  for  the 
intuitive  preference  for  them  over  the  discarded 
scales  which  are  without  those  principles. 

This  change  from  what  we  may  call  the  dis- 
ordered  simplicity   of  the    many   old    modes   or 
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scales,   to    the    ordered    complexity   of   the    one 
modern  scale,  has  taken  many  years  to  carry  out. 

In  very  early  days  in  England  we  find  Our  scales 
the  Greek  form  of  scale,  which  must  from  Greece- 
have  come  to  us  with  the  early  missionaries  of 
Greek  connection,  who  settled  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  If  we 
play  the  arbitrary  minor  scale  of  D  coming  down, 
we  are  playing  the  Greek  Dorian, — thus — D,  C, 
Bb,  A,  G,  F,  E,  D.  We  use  it  now,  almost  only 
in  coming  down  the  scale,  while  they  used  it 
upwards,  downwards,  and  in  and  out.  It  was 
reckoned  also  from  other  notes,  as  tonics  or  key- 
notes. One  among  the  many  old  English  tunes 
in  this  scale  is  Bonny  Sweet  Robin. 


Gracefully. 


In  this  tune,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the         M  , 
old   popular   tunes,  there   is  the   first    things  creep 
modern  characteristic  that  can  be  found         popular 
in  "music,  and  this  is  that  the  tonic  or  tunes. 

key-note  is  the  principal  note  of  the  scale,  and  is 
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the   note   upon   which  the   tune   makes   its  final 
rest. 

Soon  we  come  upon  another  modern  character- 
istic.    The  dump  called  Heartsease,  quoted  in  the 
last  chapter  (p.  41),  is  in  this  same  Greek  scale, 
but  the  leading  note  has  slipped  into  it.     Hearts- 
ease   was    a    tune    popular    long    before    Queen 
Elizabeth's  days,  while  the  leading  note  was  not 
adopted  by  scholars  as    necessary  j  for  it  was  not 
in  the  church   scales  which  had  any  minor  ten- 
dency, neither  was  it  in  the  gamut.     If  we  look  in 
the  gamut, — the  gamut  by  which  musicians  learnt 
their  rudiments  of  music  from  the  days  of  Guido 
and  Hucbald,  through  Shakespeare's  days  and  his 
Hortensio,  down  to  the  days  of  the  chorister  boys 
of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find 
major  scales,  but  without  leading  notes.     There 
are  but  six  notes  in  each  scale,  and  the  seventh 
is  left  unrecorded.     It  is  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La, 
and  no  more,  whether  the  Ut  stands  for  the  key- 
note of  C,  of  F  or  of  G.     Yet,  whatever  their 
teaching    might    be,    in    their    compositions    the 
scholarly  musicians,  even  before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  were   feeling    about    for  this    leading  note, 
some  avowing  it  was  because  of  the  good  results 
obtained  by  the  popular  musicians. 

Eminent  musicians  say  that  our  complete  major 
scale  came  through  the  Greek  missionaries,  whence 
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we  have  already  traced  our  minor  scale,  and  that 
there  is  the  source  from  which  we  must  look  for 
such  old  tunes  as  the  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in  and 
the  Oxfordshire  Tragedy,  quoted  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

The  writers  who  trace  our  modern  Church 

major  and  minor  scales  to  the  Greeks,  scales. 

and  through  them  back  to  the  Egyptians,  also 
assert  that  the  church  scales,  which  we  know 
now  best  through  Gregorian  tones,  were  artificially 
produced  from  the  organs  of  old  church  times. 
The  key-boards  of  these,  having  the  white  notes 
and  only  one  black  note,  Bb,  among  all  their 
white,  did  not  admit  of  transposing  the  scale  or 
the  tune  exactly,  as  we  can  do  now  with  our  five 
black  notes  mingled  among  the  white.  If  they 
would  change  the  position  of  a  melody  so  that  it 
should  be  sung  in  a  higher  or  a  lower  part  of  the 
voice,  the  quality  or  size  of  the  distance  between 
the  notes  would  be  changed.  We  can  try  this  if 
we  obliterate,  in  our  mind's  eye,  all  the  black 
notes  from  our  pianoforte  key-board,  and  then 
play  "  God  save  the  King,"  beginning  on  D.  Try 
it.  D,  D,  E,  C  (not  CJ,  mind  you),  D,  E,  F  (not 
Fjf)f  F,  G,  F,  E,  D,  E,  D,  C,  D.  Does  it  not  sound 
like  a  Gregorian  chant,  even  if  we  play  it  in  the 
proper  time,  which  we  cannot  mark  in  the  above 
rude  letter-notation  ?    Try  it  again,  beginning  from 
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other  notes,  E,  G,  or  A,  recollecting  that  the 
solitary  b  on  B  was  never  used  save  in  the  scale 
which  began  on  F. 

Now  the  players  on  stringed  instruments — lyres, 
harps,  fiddles — had  no  such  difficulty.  They  could 
keep  the  same  kind  of  interval  in  their  tunes  and 
scales,  to  whatever  height  or  lowness  they  chose 
to  tune  their  instruments.  Popular  musicians, 
therefore,  who  were  players  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments kept  the  use  of  the  more  natural  forms  of 
scale  which  they  had  by  tradition  from  the  Greeks 
(who  were  also  string  players) ;  while  the  scholars 
— the  men  who  wrote  music,  and  who  wrote  about 
music,  being  joined  to  the  only  school  of  learning 
then  existing,  the  Church — wrote  in  the  artificial 
scales  belonging  to  Roman  Church  use.  Many 
singers  in  the  church,  however,  used  accidentals, 
and  thus  modified  the  harshness  of  the  scales 
according  to  fixed  traditional  rules  which  are  not 
well  known  to  us  now. 

The  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is 
Po'bulttv  style 
first  comes      considered  to  be  the  golden  age  of  the 

into  scholar's  musjc  0f  what  is  called  the  old  style,  is 
music.  * 

also  the  time  when  the  popular  style 

begins  to  take  more  hold  of  the  scholar's  music. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  the  beginning  of 

the  modern  style  in  scholarship.     We  often  call  it 

the  madrigal  age,  because  the  greatest  number  and 
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the  finest  of  madrigals  were  produced  about  that 
time.  Now  madrigals  were  the  secular  music 
written  by  scholars  in  the  church  style ;  and, 
though  the  name  came  to  England  first  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  later  years,  the  kind  of  music  had  been 
written  in  England  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  fact, 
had  been  gradually  developing  in  our  country 
during  the  whole  time,  and  even  before,  it  was 
developing  abroad — first  in  the  Flemish  school 
and  then  in  Italy. 

An    anthem    by    Tallis,    who    died     Anthem  by 
three  years  before  the  Italian  madrigals  Talks. 

first  came  to  England,  will  be  a  just  example  of 
the  style  in  its  more  serious  vein.  In  its  scale, 
the  anthem,  I  Call  and  Cry  to  Thee,  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  the  popular  music  at  once,  for  it  is  the 
same  that  we  described  just  now  as  the  Greek 
minor.  Just  as  in  Bonny  Sweet  Robin,  quoted  a 
few  pages  back,  there  are  all  the  notes  of  our  de- 
scending minor  melodic  scale :  in  this  case  it  is 
that  of  G.  The  thing  that  gives  it  the  old-fashioned 
sound  is  the  way  in  which  the  seventh  note  of  the 
scale  (Ft|)  is  used.  There  are  ways  of  using  it  in 
modern  music,  else  we  should  not  have  it  in  our 
scale,  but  this  is  an  old-fashioned  way  and  one  that 
belongs  to  the  Greek  scale. 
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Soon  after  this  example  we  come  to  another 
popular  thing,  the  leading  note,  just  as  in  Hearts- 
ease. By-and-by  we  find  that  this  leading  note 
(F$)  is  to  be  used  when  rising  to  the  key-note, 
while  FB  keeps  in  use  when  the  music  falls  to  a 
lower  note;  both  of  these  are  modern  rules.  In 
one  place  both  Ff  and  Ft)  are  together  in  one  bar, 
with  a  very  curious  sound  to  our  ears ;  for  that  is 
not  a  modern  habit,  though  there  are  ways  in 
which  the  two  can  be  combined  with  good  effect. 
After  some  time  there  is  change  of  key ;  we  have 
first  the  key  of  F  and  then  Bb.  Both  of  them 
are  modern  scales  and  evidently  the  transposed 
versions  of  the  popular  major  scales.     Then  the 
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former  key,  G  minor,  returns  and  remains  till  the 
close  of  the  anthem.  In  this  slender  modulation 
there  is  a  foretaste  of  the  modern  principle  of  key- 
design,  which  is  also  found  in  many  popular  tunes 
of  old  date.  For,  while  the  beginning  and  ending 
are  in  the  main  key,  G  minor,  the  middle  part  is 
in  other  keys  related  to  the  first,  which  make 
variety  while  they  refresh  the  return  of  the  old 
key  for  the  completion  of  the  anthem.  The  "  tierce 
de  Picardie  "  or  close  upon  the  major  chord  at  the 
end  of  the  piece  is  an  old  habit  wThich  suggests  the 
modern  principle  that  the  minor  and  major  scales 
of  the  same  key-note  are  really  the  same  key. 

All  the  chords  in  this  work  of  Tallis  are  what 
modern  harmony  books  call  diatonic.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  common  chords,  first  inversions  of 
triads,  and  discords  which  are  prepared,  while 
passing  notes  are  in  the  old,  strict  style. 

That  which  makes  most  of  the  char-  imitative 
acter  of  the  madrigal  age  is  the  con-  Character. 
trapuntal  and  imitative  way  of  carrying  on  the 
musical  ideas.  The  old  round,  Sumer  is  i-cumen 
in,  showed  this  style  in  a  crude  way,  but  at  the 
time  of  Tallis  it  had  come  to  perfection.  Instead 
of  taking  a  part  in  the  singing  of  massive  chords, 
as  is  the  case  in  much  modern  music,  every  voice 
had  a  distinct  share  in  the  melodies.  If  we  look 
at  the  example  of  this  anthem  (p.  58),  we  find  the 
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first  counter  tenor  begins  with  a  distinct  fragment 
of  melody.  Before  he  has  finished  the  phrase  the 
tenor  enters  with  a  slightly  different  form  of  the 
same  phrase.  The  treble  is  a  few  beats  later, 
and  presently  the  second  counter-tenor  comes  in, 
followed  by  the  bass.  All  these  voices  or  parts,  as 
was  the  old  word  for  them,  are  carried  on,  as  they 
might  themselves  think,  independently  of  one 
another;  but  it  is  the  art  of  the  composer  that 
so  modifies  each  part  that  the  whole  combine  to 
make  a  beautiful  effect.  In  that  art  lies  the 
superiority  of  Tallis  over  the  author  of  Sumer  is 
i-cumen  in.  The  older  writer  made  a  beautiful 
rhythmic  melody  and  set  all  voices  to  sing  it  "  I 
after  you,"  unaware  that  the  combination  made 
certain  uglinesses  that  we  modern  harmony  students 
have  learnt  to  put  our  fingers  upon. 

Besides  the  independence  of  the  voices  there  is 
the  imitation.  The  different  parts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  anthem  are  nearly  the  same  notes. 
Like,  in  that  the  length  of  the  notes  is  about  the 
same,  while  they  go  upwards  and  downwards  at 
the  same  place  in  the  melody ;  but  unlike,  in  that 
the  voices  marked  (a)  begin  on  G  and  go  to  D, 
leaping  up  five  notes,  while  those  marked  {b)  begin 
on  D  and  go  to  G,  leaping  only  four  notes.  Those 
marked  (b)  are  therefore  imitations,  but  not  repeti- 
tions of  those  marked  (a). 
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There  is  an  element  in  the  madrigal     Expression 
writing  which  shows  that  artists  wzxzinmadrigals- 
feeling  about  for  that  expression  of  poetical  ideas 
which  we  moderns  are  apt  to  consider  our  own 
particular    invention.      Morley,   the    Elizabethan 
writer    we    quoted    before,   says,    "Dispose    your 
music  according  to  the  nature  of  the  words  which 
you  are  therein  to  express.     If  you  have  a  grave 
matter,  apply  a  grave  kind  of  musicke  to  it ;  if  a 
merrie  subject,  you  must  make  your  musicke  also 
merrie."     Following  this  principle,  not  only  is  the 
general  course  of  Tallis'  anthem  grave,  in  agree- 
ment with   the   gravity  of  the   words,  but   each 
sentence   of   the  words    has   a   separate   musical 
thought  which  is  carried  out  in  every  voice  before 
the  next  sentence  is  touched.     Thus  the  anthem 
begins,  "  I  call  and  cry  to  Thee,  O  Lord,"  with  the 
music  that  we  quoted.    After  this  has  been  carried 
out  as  much  as  the  composer  wishes,  to  a  close, 
the  next  sentence  comes,  "  Bow  down  Thine  eyes 
and  mark  my  heavy  plight " ;  this  is  with  a  new 
musical  phrase,  used  in  imitation  by  all  voices  and 
so  brought  to  a  close.     Again  a  sentence,  "  For  I 
have  many  ways  offended,"  comes  with  new  music 
in  the  same  manner,  and  yet  another,  "  Forget  my 
wickedness,"  has  a  new  musical  phrase  combined 
with  a  new  version  of  the  last  preceding.     These 
two  are  carried  on  together  till  the  close  of  the 
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movement,  which  is  a  manifold  repetition  of  the 
entreaty,  "  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee." 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  in  the  idea  that 
some  people  have  put  forward  of  late  years  as  if  it 
were  new,  namely,  that  music  should  be  made  to 
express  the  thoughts  of  the  words  which  are  allied 
to  it.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  point  in  which  the  scholars 
of  Tallis'  and  Morley's  period  were  in  advance  of 
the  popular  musicians,  although  in  most  points  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  For,  in  the  singing  of  ballads 
the  popular  musician  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  the 
declamation  and  the  variety  of  his  singing  for  the 
expression  of  the  emotion  belonging  to  the  words. 
The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Tallis  and 
Morley,  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  music  itself 
could  express  some  thought, — could  intensify  the 
emotion  that  was  suggested  by  the  words. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Tallis'  use  of  a  more 
popular  scale  was  the  result  of  the  English  Re- 
formation— that  the  church  scales,  being  specially 
of  Roman  use,  would  naturally  begin  to  lose 
influence  in  England  at  this  time.  But  music  in 
Italy  shows  signs  of  broadening  out  into  modern 
scale  at  the  same  period.  The  Missa  Brevis  by 
A  mass  by  Palestrina,  the  greatest  Italian  writer 
Palestrina.     0f  j-j^  age>  was  wrjtten,  as  Mr  Rockstro 

describes  it,  "  in  the  i  ith  mode  transposed."  Now 
the  nth  mode  was  the  then  lately  invented  mode 
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which  had  been  called  7/  modo  lascivo  by  scholars 
only  a  few  years  before,  too  light  and  frivolous 
for  the  learned  and  yet  patronised  by  them  on 
occasion  because  of  the  delight  in  it  that  the 
unlearned  felt.  It  was  the  same  scale  of  C  as 
that  of  the  old  minstrel  tune  quoted  in  the  former 
chapter,  Near  Woodstock  Town,  and  when  it  was 
transposed  for  the  Missa  Brevis  it  became  none 
other  than  the  scale  of  F  which  we  know  very 
well  nowadays,  and  the  scale  of  our  first  quoted 
tune,  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in. 

This  great  work  of  Palestrina  is  in  the  same 
style  as  that  we  have  just  described  in  Tallis' 
anthem,  with  the  difference  that  comes  from  the 
individuality  of  the  two  men,  and  that  which 
comes  from  the  one  being  in  a  minor,  the  other  in 
a  major  scale.  There  is  the  same  counterpoint  or 
independent  course  of  the  voices,  the  same  simple 
harmonies,  the  same  treatment  of  discords,  the 
same  imitation  of  one  part  over  another,  and  the 
same  irregularity  of  phrase-rhythm.  There  is  also 
the  same  slightness  of  modulation  ;  and  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  so  long  a  work,  this  makes  an 
effect  quite  different  to  that  of  a  modern  work. 
Every  one  of  the  many  movements  is  in  the  same 
key,  with  but  slight  changes  in  the  middle  of  the 
movement.  Although  the  principle  of  modern 
key-form  is  therefore  to  be  found,  the  effect  of  it 
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compared  with  the  modern  use  is  pretty  much  that 
of  a  beautiful  bas-relief  as  compared  with  a  com- 
plete group  of  sculpture.  For  in  the  low  relief  the 
figures  are  little  more  than  suggested  out  of  the 
background,  while  in  the  sculptured  group  they 
stand  out  independently  and  wholly  defined. 

About  the  time  of  Purcell  there  was 

New  things 

in  PurceWs  great  illumination  of  the  whole  style  of 
time.  music.     Mouton  and  Monteverde  had 

many  years  before  discovered  and  used  the  first 
of  the  unprepared  discords,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  dominant  seventh,  buf  Purcell  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  it  freely.  He  used  too  the 
many  forms  which  may  be  derived  from  it  as  well 
as  many  chromatic  chords.  These  chords  entered 
gradually  more  and  more  into  the  music  of  com- 
posers whose  genius  was  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  basis.  Students,  and  those  who  de- 
pended upon  rule  alone  and  admitted  no  rule  but 
the  diatonic,  contrapuntal  rule,  stood  aghast  at  the 
licenses  as  they  called  them.  It  was  not  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Macfarren 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  friend  Day,  discovered 
a  principle  upon  which  these  harmonies  were 
founded,  which  he  therefore  called  fundamental 
harmonies.  With  that  principle  he  brought  them 
all  into  line  so  that  students  of  less  imperial  genius 
than  Purcell  and  other  great  men  who   will   be 
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named  presently,  could  use  them  with  confidence 

that  there  was  no  artistic  fault  in  them. 

Recitative,  also,  had  been  invented  in  the  Italian 

school   about  Elizabethan  times  and  travelled  all 

over  Europe.     It  took  deep  root  in  England,  and 

many  musicians  practised  it  in  the  times  of  James  I. 

and  Charles  I. 

These  two  new  things,  recitative  and 
.  .        .  .  ,  Recitative 

chromatic     harmonies,     entered     into  an(i 

scholars'    music    by   the   invention    or       chromatic 

harmonies. 
discovery    of    scholars.       There    was, 

however,  another  item  in  the  list  of  changes  about 
this  time  which  came,  not  from  scholars  but  from 
popular  music.  This  was  rhythm.  All  popular 
music,  in  every  country  and  every  age,  has  been 
rhythmic — having  rhythm,  that  is,  of  balanced  or 
parallel  phrases.  But  the  music  of  the  madrigal  is 
without  the  regularity  that  is  produced  by  balanced 
phrases ;  there  is  rhythm  of  bars,  but  not  of  phrases. 
For  the  scholarly  musicians  of  the  madrigal  age 
looked  down  upon  it  as  common,  vulgar  and  suited 
to  the  popular  taste  only.  At  the  same  time  they 
felt  the  influence  of  it,  and  both  English  and  Italian 
writers  of  the  madrigal  age  produced  many  short 
pieces — ballets,  villanellas,  fallas — all,  as  Morley 
says,  "  devised  to  be  danced  to  voyces,"  and  there- 
fore rhythmical  in  correspondence  with  the  dancing 

which  was  to  be  helped  by  the  music. 
E 
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When  we  come  to  Purcell,  however, 
comes  now  we  find  rhythm  of  phrases  beginning 
into  scholars'  t0  enter  into  the  music  of  the   best 

mustc. 

men,  not    simply   "  to   be   danced   to 

voyces,"  but  as  part  of  important  compositions. 
Perhaps  Purcell  was  more  daring  in  this  point 
than  some  of  the  serious  writers  abroad,  for  the 
court  under  which  he  began  his  career  loved  a 
tune.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  his  sur- 
roundings to  hinder  him  from  letting  loose  the  flood 
of  tuneful  melody  that  he  had  inherited  from  many 
generations  of  English  song-writers.  Popular 
rhythm,  too,  affected  his  part-writing  as  well  as  his 
single  melodies  and  songs  ;  for  in  his  anthems  we 
find  whole  strains  of  music  set  for  the  quartet  of 
voices  or  the  quartet  of  violins  in  note  against 
note  chords,  as  clear  as  a  three-men's  song  of  the 
old  time — the  effect  being  as  massive  as  possible 
and  perfectly  different  to  the  imitative,  contra- 
puntal style  of  the  madrigals. 
Violins  to  Purcell  had  the  royal  band,  too,  of 
accompany.  «  four  anc}  twenty  fiddlers  "  with  their 
violins  of  all  sizes  from  treble  to  bass.  More  apt 
were  they  for  florid  music  than  the  viols  of  former 
times  which  were  beginning  to  go  out  of  fashion. 
These  being  used  in  the  royal  chapel,  for  which 
Purcell  wrote,  their  tuning  gave  him  more 
freedom,  too,  in  the  use  of  different  keys  and  of 
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chromatic  chords  than  the  organ  of  ordinary 
church  use. 

With  the  freer  use  of  the  band  came  a  interludes 
new  development.  In  earlier  days,  up  for  band- 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  bands  generally 
played  music  that  was  written  for  voices.  We  in 
England  were  a  vocal  people,  and  music  was 
written  "  for  viols  or  voyces."  People  sang  if  they 
could,  and  if  not  they  played  some  instrument 
(though  sometimes  they  both  played  and  sang) 
and  all  took  part  together.  But  instrumental 
music  had  so  much  developed  by  the  time  Purcell 
came  forward  that  he  was  enabled  to  put  distinct 
interludes  for  the  band  in  his  anthems,  as  Pepys 
rather  colloquially  expresses  it,  "  between  each 
verse."  Some  of  these  were  fresh  developments 
of  the  vocal  strain,  while  others  were  different  music 
altogether.  There  is  too,  occasionally,  a  special 
part  for  one  particular  instrument  in  concert  with 
one  voice  as  a  modern  obbligato — the  two  making 
a  duet,  and  each  with  music  suitable  for  their  own 
qualities. 

Another  new  practice  about  this  time  SoUn  with 
was  the  use  of  the  verse,  or  quartet  of  chorus. 

solo  singers,  who  sang  either  alone  or  in  a  group 
of  two,  three  or  four,  in  alternation  with  the  full 
choir  or  chorus.  This,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
the  instruments,  shows  the  feeling  for  the  variety 
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of  tone  which  is  to  be  got  by  changing  the 
means  by  which  the  notes  are  sounded,  whether 
by  different  singers  or  by  groups  of  singers,  or  by 
different  instruments.  Nowadays  we  speak  of 
the  effect  as  colour^  and  call  it  instrumentation  or 
orchestration,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  voices  are 
as  potent  an  influence  in  the  effect  as  are 
instruments. 

Anthem,  by  All  these  practices,  differing  from  the 
Purcell  madrigal,  and  developed  after  its 
greatest  days  had  been  accomplished,  are  to  be 
found  in  Purcell's  verse-anthem,  My  Beloved  spake. 
It  begins  with  an  overture,  or  symphony  for  the 
band  of  bowed  instruments  alone  ;  it  is  a  miniature 
as  compared  with  other  overtures,  but  is  complete 
in  its  form.  After  the  symphony  the  verse,  or 
quartet  of  solo  voices,  enters  with  phrases  of  the 
nature  of  accompanied  recitative  going  on  to  a 
strain,  "  Rise,  my  love."  The  phrases  in  this  strain 
imitate  one  another  slightly,  but  they  are  rhyth- 
mic and  fragmentary,  thus  differing  from  madrigal 
imitation.  A  strain  or  ritornello  for  the  band  alone 
follows  this.  From  hence  a  strain  of  great  beauty 
comes  for  the  quartet,  "  For  lo  !  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone."  The  voices  here  are 
almost  note  against  note,  while  they  are  grouped 
so  as  to  contrast  one  with  another,  now  two,  now 
three,  or  four  at  once. 
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For    lo ! 
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The  rain      is      o  -  ver  and  gone,        is    o  •  ver  and  gone 


Thus  at  (a)  two  voices  begin  ;  a  third  enters  in 
the  second  bar,  and  a  fourth  over  them  in  the 
third  bar.  At  {b)  three  voices  begin  the  phrase, 
and  a  fourth  is  added  at  the  end.  A  ritornello 
for  the  band  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  same 
thought. 

A  fragment  of  accompanied  recitative  is  followed 
by  a  new  strain  for  the  quartet  with  the  words 
"the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come."  This 
is  newly  carried  out  by  the  chorus,  and  again  as 
a  ritornello  for  the  band.  A  good  way  on  in  the 
anthem  the  words  occur,  "the  fig  tree  putteth 
forth  her  green  figs,"  which  are  treated  almost  as 
accompanied  recitative,  with  the  first  violin  as  an 
obbligato.  The  next  phrase,  also  violin  and  voice, 
is"  pure  cantabile^  and  almost  breathes  of  the  sweet 
delicacy  of  the  vine  shoots. 
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Violin. 

Voice. 

Bass  Instr.   ^  I 


a  J..   >  J.  ^j_ 


And       the      ivine  with    her 


ten     •     der  grapes  give  a  good  smell. 

The  phrase  is  sung  three  times,  each  time  in  a 

different  key,  so  that  much  modulation  is  produced 

for  so  short  a  passage. 

From  this  is  a  return  to  the  verse  part  of  the 

beginning,  "  Rise,  my  love,"  and  the  same  ritornello. 

A  new  phrase  follows  for  the  one,  two,  three  and 

four  voices,  with  some  modulation  and  a  ritornello 

with  some  most  modern  forms  of  chord.     There  is 

more  of  the  same  kind  of  composition,  and  at  the 

end  the  full  chorus  has  a  passage  in  full  harmony, 

note  against    note,  in  regular  rhythm,  and  with 

some  modulation. 

Though  Purcell  uses  a  great  deal  of 

modulation  modulation  in  this  work,  yet  he  always 
than  of  old.     brings  the  music  back  tQ  a  fuU  cadence 

in  the  main  key  at  the  end  of  each  musical  idea. 
To  a  modern  ear,  the  effect  of  so  many  cadences 
in  the  one  key  is  monotonous,  yet  the  use  of  many 
keys  is  a  decided   advance  towards  the  modern 
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style,  even  though  it  be  only  in  the  course  of  a 

movement. 

The  treatment  of  the  minor  scale  is  decidedly 

modern,  if  we  compare  the  passage,  "  The  rain  is 

over  and  gone  "  (p.  69,  b)t  with  the  Tallis  anthem 

and  its  treatment  of  the  minor  7th  of  the  scale. 

Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Pur-       „      ,,. 
J       ^  J  Handel  in 

cell,   came    Handel    with    his    English  English 

oratorios,  and  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  the  leader  in  English  music.  We  have 
made  greater  use  of  English  music  up  to  this  time 
in  our  tracery  of  musical  style,  because  England 
has  been,  and  is  now  practically  the  mother- 
country  of  vocal  part-music.  We  may  not  claim 
Handel  as  an  Englishman,  though  he  was  natural- 
ised, and  himself  anglicised  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  Born  in  Germany  and  studying  in  Italy, 
it  was,  however,  in  England  that  he  lived  and 
where  he  brought  out  the  works  in  which  he  was 
greatest ;  these  were,  by  their  choral  qualities, 
more  akin  to  England  than  to  any  other  country. 

Handel,  like  Purcell,  used  many  chords  be- 
longing to  the  modern,  chromatic  style ;  and  he, 
too,  like  Purcell,  had  the  violin  class  of  instruments 
to  use  as  accompaniments,  and  by  their  prompt 
and  ready  "  attack  "  (as  it  is  called),  to  enable  the 
-voices  to  accomplish  the  difficult  unprepared 
discords   which  he  was  then    not   afraid    to    use. 
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These  chords  we  find  in  slow  passages  in  which 
the  voices  sing  in  masses,  so  that  the  elaborately- 
formed  chords  have  time  to  give  out  their  full 
effect. 

More  chro-  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  of  this 
matte  chords.  k'md  m  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  in  the 
verse  "  We  therefore  pray  Thee,  help  Thy  servants." 
It  begins  in  G  minor,  with  simple  concords  and 
diatonic  suspensions,  the  voices  entering  one  after 
the  other  almost  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tallis 
anthem,  and  gradually  increasing  the  volume  of 
sound  till  all  five  parts  are  singing.  Then  we 
find,  in  massive  chords,  (a)  a  dominant  minor  9th, 
resolving  on  its  root,  which  is  a  modern  treatment 
of  the  chord,  {b)  a  neapolitan  6th,  followed  by 
the  very  chromatic  minor  9th  of  the  supertonic  (c), 
unprepared,  and  resolved  on  the  dominant  chord 
(D  in  the  key  of  G  minor). 
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This  rich  passage  is  beautifully  relieved  by  the 
next  passage,  which  is  for  trebles  alone,  in  two 
parts,  and  still  in  the  key  of  G  minor. 
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In  the  single  phrase  which  is  a  setting  of  the 
words,  "  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness 
of  death,"  there  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  com- 
bination of  the  ancient  and  modern  styles.  There 
is  a  prepared  7th  of  Bb  which  by  the  principles  of 
old  style  should  be  resolved  on  a  chord  traced 
from  E ;  in  the  old-fashioned  form  this  would  be 
ugly  in  the  particular  position  of  this  chord.  Here, 
a  magical  infusion  of  the  chromatic  feeling  turns 
this  resolving  chord  into  a  modern  form  of  it  in 
which  the  old  principle  can  be  adhered  to,  while 
the  ill  effect  vanishes  into  beauty.  The  poignancy 
of  the  discords  is  in  perfect  poetry  with  the  feeling 
of  the  words. 

Notwithstanding  these  modern 
chords,  the  general  character  of  Handel's         diatonic 

music  is  what  musicians  call  diatonic.       character 

.  prevails. 

It  is  the  same  character  that  exists  in 

English  anthem  and  service  music  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  English 
church  music,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
eminent  writer,  "  has  been  carried  on  in  unbroken 
succession  for  three  centuries,"  has  been,  all  along 
that  time,  of  an  essentially  broad  and  clear  char- 
acter, with  massive  harmonies  and  smooth  melodies. 
Tallis  began  the  freer  use  of  the  popular  scales, 
while  Purcell  lit  upon  modern  harmonies  and 
many  new  characteristics  in  style  ;  after  him  the 
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writings  were  less  daring,  but  without  the  uncer- 
tainty of  scale  which  belonged  to  the  madrigal 
time.     Even  when  Handel  came  and  threw  fresh 
light  upon  the   music   of  the  time,  our  English 
writers  who  were  then  working — Greene,  Boyce, 
Nares  and  others,  gave  no  servile  worship  to  the 
great   light    which,   so    to    speak,   overshadowed 
them  by  its   excessive  brilliancy,  but  held  their 
own  in  the  massive  style  which  suited  the  great 
cathedrals   for  which  they  wrote  and  the  organ 
which  was  to  be  their  sole  accompaniment — the 
style,  in  fact,  which  has  been  described  in  the  text- 
books of  Goss  and  Macfarren,  and  named  in  the 
latter    "the    ancient,    diatonic    or    contrapuntal 
style." 

The  English  The  development  of  the  glee  seems  to 
glee.  mark   a   new   point   in   the  course  of 

musical  style.  A  few  of  the  popular  compositions 
in  Playford's  collections  were  styled  glees,  but 
they  were  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  elaborate 
works  which  began  to  be  written  shortly  after 
Handel's  death  by  Webb,  Cooke,  Calcott  and 
others.  Of  these,  many  that  were  called  glees 
were  only  single  movements  more  or  less  in  the 
style  of  a  part-song  or  ballet,  and  were  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  a  miniature  sonata  or  a  rondo.  The 
form  that  was  peculiar  to  the  glee  was  in  some 
sort  an  adaptation  of  two  of  the  principles  of  the 
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Purcell  anthem  lately  described.  It  was  for  solo 
voices  with  all  possible  variety  of  combination,  and 
it  was  in  a  chain  of  distinct  though  connected 
movements.  There,  however,  the  resemblance 
ceased;  for  the  chorus,  which  was  also  in  the 
anthem,  had  no  place  in  the  glee.  Neither  was 
there  any  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  glee 
of  this  classic  time,  although  those  early  glees  of 
Playford  had  accompaniment  and  the  glees  of 
Bishop  in  still  later  times  had  it  also.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  scale  and  the  harmonies  was  of  course 
similar  to  that  of  other  works  of  the  date,  and 
therein  lies  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
the  glee  and  the  madrigal,  with  which  it  is  often 
confused.  The  elaborate  imitative  style  of  the 
madrigal  was  also  absent  from  the  glee,  and  in  the 
place  of  it  was  a  great  effort  at  effect,  by  contrast 
of  movement  and  by  opportunity  for  the  solo 
voices  to  show  off  their  powers.  For  these  were 
to  be  sung  by  professional  singers,  who  were  to  be 
listened  to  and  admired  by  distinguished  audiences: 
not  as  the  madrigals,  where  the  singers  sang  for 
their  own  interest  in  and  love  for  the  music.  The 
old  artistic  love  of  the  music  and  of  work  in  its 
service  was  reserved  for  the  present  day  to  revive. 
We  sing  now,  as  they  did  in  madrigal  times,  be- 
cause we  love  to  sing,  and  not  only  or  always  for 
the  pleasure  of  others.     But  let  us  not  be  cynical ; 
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we  can  but  do  our  best.  Sometimes  it  may  be  our 
little  best,  or,  as  the  Americans  say,  our  "  level 
best."  What  is  our  level :  is  it  high  or  low  ?  to 
speak  English  again.  It  surely  rests  with  our- 
selves to  make  the  level  a  high  one. 
Connected  There  is  one  improvement  in  design 
movements.     anci  form  to  be  found  in  the  glee  and 

also  in  the  anthem  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
movements  do  not,  as  in  the  Purcell  anthem,  always 
begin  and  close  in  the  main  key.  There  are  prin- 
cipal sections  which  are  complete  and  in  the  main 
key,  while  movements  lying  between  these  are 
either  complete  in  another  key,  or  beginning  in  a 
new  key  are  brought  round  to  an  imperfect  end  of 
some  kind  which  requires  the  next  movement  to 
finish  it.  This  makes  variety  as  well  as  continuity 
in  the  whole  group. 

Let  us  go  back  for  an  example  of  this  grouping 
to  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  which  is  an  anthem, 
though  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  ordinary 
kind.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  work  is 
in  the  key  of  D  ;  but  at  once  dividing  and  con- 
necting the  different  movements  in  this  key,  are 
movements  in  other  keys.  Thus,  after  a  great 
deal  in  the  main  key,  the  verse  "To  Thee  all 
angels  cry  aloud  "  begins  in  B  minor  j  it  modulates 
soon  and  comes  to  a  close  on  the  chord  of  A. 
That  chord  is  the  dominant  of  D  and  therefore 
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connects  the  movement  with  the  next  one,  which 
is  in  D.  Later  in  the  poem  the  verse,  "  The 
glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,"  and  several 
verses  after  it  are  set  with  the  keys  of  G,  B  and  A 
following  closely  one  after  the  other.  The  keys 
of  D,  A,  and  D  again,  alternate  in  separate  move- 
ments, and  next  is  a  long  course  of  related  keys, 
one  complete  movement  in  Bb  and  other  move- 
ments in  which  the  key  varies  between  Bb  and  G 
minor.  With  the  words  "  Day  by  day  we  magnify 
Thee,"  the  main  key,  D,  returns  for  a  long  move- 
ment ;  and  after  this  the  verse,  "  Vouchsafe,  O 
Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin,"  comes  in 
the  key  of  B  minor.  This  is  a  beautiful  song  for 
a  bass  voice  which  one  cannot  help  feeling  was  in 
Mendelssohn's  dreams  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
bass  solo  in  St  Paul,  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy."  The 
long  closing  chorus  of  the  Te  Deuni,  "  O  Lord,  in 
Thee  have  I  trusted,"  is  in  the  main  key  D. 

This  chain  of  keys,  with  the  prominence  given 
to  one  key  both  in  beginning,  in  ending  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  during  the  course  of  the  whole,  shows 
the  modern  principle  of  key -form  very  clearly. 
The  relationship  of  the  less  prominent  keys,  too,  is 
clear.  The  keys  of  B  minor,  G  major,  and  A 
major  are  of  the  old  diatonic  connection.  But  we 
have  a  breath  of  the  coming  modern  school  when 
we  find  the  keys  of  Bb  major,  G  minor,  and   B 
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major,  for  their  connection  belongs  to  the  chro- 
matic style. 

Painters  have  what  they  call  composition  of  light 
and  shade,  and  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  this 
musical  key-form.  They  mass  their  darks,  their 
lights,  their  half-tones  (of  light  and  shade),  and 
think  of  the  proportions  or  relative  values  of 
different  colours — how  some  colours  come  forward 
in  the  picture  and  others  retire  back.  We  mass 
our  keys, — our  principal,  our  nearly  related,  and 
our  distantly  related,  and  think  how  some  relations 
make  the  music  to  go  onwards,  while  others  tend 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Thus  we  make  what  we 
call  the  form  or  design  of  the  general  musical 
course  within  which  the  ideas  of  the  music  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  words  are  enclosed. 

Madrigals,  motets  and  anthems  were 
German  part- .     _  . 

music  and     in  England,  in  the  Flemish  and  in  the 

the  Church     Italian  schools:  so  also  was  the  part- 
cantata.  r 

song  or  harmonised  ballad  tune.  The 
glee  was  peculiar  to  England.  The  early  vocal 
part-music  of  Germany,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  the  chorale  or  harmonised  hymn  tune,  and 
its  first  development,  the  church  cantata.  The 
great  examples  of  these  cantatas  were  the  com- 
positions of  Bach.  Their  special  feature  was  the 
use  of  a  chorale  tune  which  was  woven  into  the 
composition   of  the   cantata.      Otherwise  it  was 
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formed,  like  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum)  just  now  de- 
scribed, of  separate  movements,  some  complete 
and  some  incomplete,  yet  connected  by  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  keys,  and  varied  by  difference  of 
manner  and  of  arrangement  of  voices.  Bach,  like 
his  contemporary  Handel,  used  many  modern 
discords  with  beautiful  effect.  He,  too,  like 
Handel,  used  them  in  massive  passages;  while 
passages  in  which  different  melodies  were  to  be 
combined  with  much  elaboration  (technically 
known  by  the  name  of  counterpoint)  were  gener- 
ally built  upon  diatonic  harmonies.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  of  treatment  is  found  in  the 
clearness  with  which  the  voice-parts  of  these  two 
composers  can  be  followed  and  understood.  A 
distinction  between  the  two  writers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  Bach  used  more  of  the  elaborate  com- 
bination of  melodies,  Handel  used  more  of  the 
massive  effects ;  he  even  carried  his  love  of 
breadth  to  the  extent  of  building  his  florid, 
passages  upon  a  single  long-continued  chord 
Possibly  Handel  caught  this  breadth  from  English 
taste,  and  from  his  many  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing the  effect  it  had  upon  an  English  theatrical 
audience.  Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  almost 
entirely  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  home  and  study,  in  Germany. 
Some  composers  are    fortunate  in  being  able  to 
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write  in  faith  of  the  power  that  they  feel  within 
them,  and  in  spite  of  having  little  opportunity  of 
hearing  their  own  works.  Happier  still  are  those 
who  can  verify  their  works  by  actual  performance, 
and  can  learn  from  their  own  success  how  to  make 
more  success. 

The  coming    Bach  and  Handel  were  but  lately  laid 
of  Mozart.      jn  their  graves  when  Mozart,  scarcely 
out   of  his    cradle,  was   writing   music   that   was 
perfect  in  design.     He  was  the    most  wonderful 
example  of  artistic  intuition  that  the  world  has 
known,  whether  in  music  or  in  any  other  of  the 
arts, — who,   from    the    baby   symphonies    of    his 
childhood     to    the    Jupiter    symphony    and    the 
Requiem  of  his  dying  year,  produced  works  that 
reflected  his  every  emotion  and  yet  agreed  with 
the  purest  canons  of  his  art.     All,  too,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says  of  his  ideal  Painter,  "by  a  kind  of 
Felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an  excellent 
Air  in  musick),  and  not  by  Rule."     The  natural- 
ness with  which  he  followed  the  best  principles  of 
his  art  is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
those   principles ;    for    true   principles    are   found 
out  after  the  making  of  music,  and  not  before  it. 

Mozart  has  been  described  as  the  first  to  "  cast 
off  the  trammels  of  the  old  diatonic  school " ;  an 
expression  which  is  hardly  just,  considering  that 
some  of  his  finest  work,  even  in  his  most  mature 
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years,  is  carried  out  with  all  the  complexity  of 
that  school,  in  strict  accordance  with  their  prin- 
ciples, and  in  diatonic  harmonies  too.     It  would 

be  more  true  to  say  that  Mozart  was 
.      r  111  .  Blending 

the  first  to  complete  that  happy  union    the  popular 

between  the  popular  and  the  scholastic  5™  {¥ 

r    x  scholastic. 

styles  that  Purcell,  Handel  and  Gluck 

did  but  feel  after.     Up  to  Mozart's  time  there  was 

still  the  broad  distinction  between  the  rhythmic 

style  of  the  natural  artistry  with  its  free,  harmonic 

scale,  and  the  careful  elaboration   of  unrhythmic 

melodies  with  prepared  discords  which  belonged 

to  the  contrapuntal  or  madrigal  school.     It  was 

Mozart  who  felt  and  brought  out  to  its  full  extent 

the  variety  that  can  be  produced  by  the  blending 

of  the  two  styles  in  just  balance.     He  worked  this 

out   so   fully,  and   worked   upon   it   so   much   of 

novelty,  that  it  has  been  said  "  there  is  nothing 

new  since  Mozart."     In  fact,  to  describe  all  that  is 

to  be  found  in  Mozart,  is  to  describe  the  modern 

style  in   music.     After  him,  the  individuality  of 

different  composers  and  different  nations  is  evident, 

but  the  modern  character  is  already  completed. 

On  all  points  we  find  more  variety  in 

More 

Mozart's  music  than  in  former  writers  ;  variety,  more 
more  variety,  yet  it  is  in  order,  not  in  m  order- 
chaos.  For  instance,  we  find  more  chromatic 
chords  than  in  his  predecessors'  music,  more 
F 
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chromatic  relationships  in  his  modulations,  and 
more  modulations  or  changes  of  key  ;  yet,  coupled 
with  this  greater  variety,  is  a  greater  clearness  in 
the  connection  between  the  chords  which  make  a 
key  (in  the  course  of  a  strain)^  and  between  the 
keys  which  make  a  movement.  Perhaps  as  a 
greater  change  than  any,  though  it  seems  so  little 
a  thing,  he  is  the  first  to  use  the  modern  chro- 
matic passing  note.  This  perhaps  is  the  only 
point  wherein  the  modern  style  definitely  ousts 
the  old  habit,  for  all  other  modernisms  go  on  side 
by  side  with  the  old,  and  are  in  addition  to  them. 
It  was  also  Mozart's  intuition  or  keen  sense  of 
the  relation  of  different  instruments,  that  set  the 
direction  of  the  modern  practice  of  orchestration. 
Here,  again,  with  greater  variety  he  coupled 
greater  order,  for  it  was  he  who  first  began  to 
contrast  the  groups  of  different  qualities  of  instru- 
ments in  the  same  band.  We  may  go  back  as  far 
as  Lord  Bacon  to  hear  about  the  combination  of 
wind  and  string  or  string  and  voice,  and  how 
some  combinations  sounded  better  than  others ; 
but  everybody  of  the  selected  combination  played 
all  through  the  composition.  No  one,  till  Mozart, 
thought  of  employing  complete  groups  of  wind  or 
string  or  voice  to  answer  one  another  in  fragments 
of  the  music,  and  with  the  contrast  of  their  quality 
of  sound,  to    add  variety  to    the   course   of  one 
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continuous  strain  of  music.     He,  too,  first  mingled 

one    or    other    instrument    with    those    of    other 

quality  for  a  time,  and  thus  changed  the  tone  of 

that  particular  phrase,  in  this  way  making  use  of 

Bacon's  discovery  that  mingled  tones  were  quite 

different  to  those  of  either  instrument  when  used 

separately. 

Most  of  these   things   can   be   pointed   out  in 

Mozart's  Requiem.    Look  in  the  Lacrymosa.    Some 

antiquarians  say  that  he  did  not  write  more  than 

the  first  eight  bars,  and  that  the  rest  was  finished  by 

his  copyist.     Happy  copyist !  for  he   must  have 

been  as  great  a  man  as   Mozart  to  have  written 

even  the  ninth  bar. 

In  the  two  bars  for  orchestra  which       _, 

Chromatic 

begin  this  movement  (a  in  the  next  passing 
example)  are  some  of  the  modern 
passing  notes,  which  any  technical  book  (not 
earlier  than  Macfarren)  will  explain.  It  was  one 
of  Mozart's  discoveries  that  the  G|  in  the  first 
bar  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  modern  chords 
than  the  Gfc)  that  Handel  or  Bach  would  have  used 
in  a  similar  place.  The  Cfc|  appoggiatura  against 
the  CJ  leading  note  in  the  chord  at  the  end  of  the 
same  bar  is  the  only  modern  form  of  that  which  in 
the  Tallis  anthem  sounded  old-fashioned  and 
rough,  namely,  the  falling  minor  7th  of  the  old  scale 
against  the  rising  major  7th  of  the  modern  scale. 
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Chromatic  After  the  first  eight  bars,  which  are  in 
modulations,  j)  minor)  the  first  strain  begins  again 
as  in  the  next  example  with  changes  which  are 
slight  but  so  masterly  as  to  renew  the  whole  effect 
(remember  this  is  where  the  copyist  is  said  to  have 
taken  up  the  work).  Shortly  the  music  is  turned 
off  into  the  key  of  Eb.  Handel  many  times  used 
the  chord  of  this  note,  the  minor  2nd  of  the  key, 
and  an  example  is  in  the  phrase  quoted  from  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deumy  but  Mozart  used  the  key  of  it. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  voice  parts, 
wherein  is  the  transient  modulation  to  the  key 
ofEb. 

Ti  D  minor. 
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D  minor  again. 
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In  the  Hostias,  a  later  movement  in  the  Requiem, 
there  are  some  rapid  modulations.  It  is  a  quiet 
movement,  beginning  in  Eb  and  continuing  in  Bb, 
a  near  relation.  Then  Bb  minor  follows  and 
quickly  Db ;  both  of  these  are  related  to  Eb  minor 
and  therefore  chromatic  relations  of  the  major 
form  of  the  key.  Following  these  is  F  minor,  a 
near  relation  again.  After  this  comes  D  minor, 
which  is  scarcely  related  either  to  the  main  key, 
Eb,  or  to  the  key  we  are  just  quitting  ;  but  the 
music  has  by  this  time  been  through  so  many  keys 
of  nearer  connection  that  it  becomes  good  to  go  to 
a  distant  one.  It  is  like  the  extreme  high  light 
which  occurs  once  in  a  picture  with  good  effect,  and 
once  only.  An  abrupt  return  to  the  main  Eb  key 
brightens  still  more  the  effect  of  the  distant  modu- 
lation. 

To  go  back  to  the  Lacrymosa,  there  are 

1         ,.  .,      ■,.  t     r  .      r   Scale  effects. 

some  beauties  in  it  which,  for  want  of 

a   better  name,  must   be  called  effects,  and   are 

characteristic   of   the   modern   style.       The    first 

strain  for  the  voices,  which  begins  at  b  in  the  first 

example,  p.  84,  has  two  short  phrases  followed  by  a 

long,  slow  ascending  scale  up  to  a  high  note,  and 

gradually  increasing  in  volume ;    this    has  great 

effect.      Then   afterwards   while   there   are   short 

phrases  in  the  upper  voices  (beginning  with  the 

second  example),  the  bass  binds  them  together  with 
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its  long  ascent  of  semitones  and  octaves.     Again, 

after  a  swaying  to  and  fro  upon  a  single  chord, 

there  is  a  feeling  of  opening  out  into  the  fresh  air 

when  we  draw  to  a  close  upon  a  new  and  a  major 

key.    Another  scale,  this  time  a  descending  one,  has 

great  effect.     The  passage  begins  with  a  return  to 

the   first    idea   and    key   after    modulation,   and 

gradually  drawing  in  new  phrases  in  descending 

scales,  the  voices  are  built  one  upon  another  by 

degrees  till  they  come  to  a  close  in  the  main  key. 

Another  practice  of  Mozart's  may  be 
IMfozart^s 
new  phrase    noted  here,  which  is  an  advance  in  the 

decorating      growth  of  the  modern  style  out  of  the 
the  old.  s  * 

old.     Old  writers  of  the  contrapuntal 

school  were  wont  to  take  a  fragment  of  one  of  their 

principal  subjects  and  weave  together   manifold 

repetitions  of  it  in  divers  positions  and  intervals. 

Thus  they  would   make  a  new  passage  of  music 

out  of  fragments  that  had  been  sounded  before  in 

the  composition.     Another  habit  of  the  old  writers 

was  to  add  new  melodies  to  a  given  and  repeated 

subject,  and  thus  complete  what  was  unfinished. 

Mozart,  by  an  extra  grace,  gives  a  fragment  of  new 

melody  here  and    there,  to  be  thrown  over  the 

already  completed  music,  by  some  otherwise  silent 

instrument.     It  lies  like  a  little  veil  of  mist,  to 

entrap  us  to  look  a  little  further:  we  need  not  hear  it 

unless  we  choose,  but  there  it  is.    This  is  a  growth 
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from  the  old  love  of  counterpoint,  and  was  perhaps 
the  result  of  Mozart's  greater  feeling  for  the  differ- 
ent qualities,  or  colours,  so  to  speak,  of  the  instru- 
ments. For  ofttimes  this  added  fragment  of 
melody  would  scarcely  be  heard  if  it  were  not  for 
the  new  quality  of  the  instrument  which  plays  it, 
and  by  this  new  quality  reveals  it  from  out  of 
the  previous  course  of  the  orchestra. 

In  the  matter  of  rhythm,  we  find  more  Variety  in 
variety  in  Mozart's  way  of  carrying  it  rhythm. 
out.  If  Handel  or  Bach  begin  a  movement  with  a 
bar  of  peculiar  accent,  that  accent  remains  through 
many  succeeding  bars.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
beautiful  chorus,  "  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs," 
in  the  Messiah,  wherein  the  peculiar  accent  is  only 
broken  for  a  few  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  chorus. 
Bach  is  even  more  persistent  in  his  rhythm.  But 
in  the  "  Rex  Tremendae  "  in  Mozart's  Requiem  a 
different  treatment  is  found.  There  is  a  peculiar 
figure  of  dotted  notes  in  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, which  ceases  very  soon  in  order  to  let  the 
voices  bring  out  their  complete  phrase;  the  peculiar 
figure  begins  anew  when  the  voices  are  more 
broken.  By  this  manner  the  accompaniment  is 
made  both  a  contrast  and  a  support  to  the  voices. 

In  phrase -rhythm,  too,  Mozart  shows  the 
happy  union  of  popular  and  contrapuntal.  The 
"Recordare"  in  the  same  Requiem  mass  is  canonic. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  separate  voices  follow  one 
another  in  exact  scholastic  imitation.  But  the 
natural  artistic  feeling  of  popular  music  is  thrown 
over  this  scholarship  by  the  regular  rhythm  into 
which  the  whole  is  guided,  by  the  lapse  into  a  har- 
monised tune  at  some  points  in  the  movement,  and 
by  the  order  into  which  the  keys  fall.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  quartet  the  rhythm  follows  the 
popular  manner  in  another  way  ;  for  while  the 
voice  parts  are  broken  in  themselves,  the  whole 
group  of  voices  form  into  regular  rhythm  by  their 
answering  one  another.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  the  Benedictus.  Another  example  of  the 
same  is  in  the  Dies  Irae,  and  with  it  an  effect 
of  orchestration  or  contrast  of  tone. 


Sop.,  Alto,  Tenor. 

f\T   f    9     1 — M 


wrmmrzi 


Basses.  *^~  f#- 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  basses,  voices  and 
instruments,  have  a  fragment  of  a  phrase  in  unison, 
which  is  answered    and  completed  by  the  three 
upper  voices  in  harmony. 
_    J         .    This    example   shows   also   a  modern 

Contrast  of  L 

unison  and    effect  in  the  contrast  between  a  frag- 

harmony.       ment   jn   unison   and   another   in   full 
harmonies ;  for  though  unison  singing  was  common 
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enough  in  old  music,  as  also  was  part-singing,  yet 
the  use  of  the  two  in  alternation  in  the  same  move- 
ment to  form  variety,  was  rare.  It  is  of  great 
beauty  both  in  choral  and  in  instrumental  work; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  gives  more  effect, — 
the  relief  from  full  harmonies  when  the  massive 
unison  comes  in,  or  the  richness  of  the  chords  when 
they  return  after  the  coldness  of  unison. 

It  is  after  Mozart  had  completed  the 

1  Nations 

modern  style  in  music,  that  we  find  the  and 

individuality  of  different  composers  and  individuals- 
of  different  nationalities  becomes  more  developed. 
One  of  the  discords  of  the  modern  style  is  to  be 
found  in  three  different  forms,  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  name  these  three  the  German  sixth,  the 
French  sixth  and  the  Italian  sixth.  It  was  a  whim 
with  the  present  writer  to  impress  these  names  on 
her  mind  by  thought  of  how  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  three  schools  of  the  Continent  resembled 
the  effect  of  the  three  chords.  Here  are  the  three 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  key  of  C. 


I 


fe§?^B=il 
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German  6th.  French  6th.  Italian  6th. 

The  German,  such  was  the  fancy,  was   more 
abundant   in  its   richness,   but   withal   somewhat 
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ponderous  and  difficult  of  treatment,  as  any  student 
will  know  who  attempts  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
cord of  the  German  sixth.  The  French  was  more 
piquante  and  bright,  while  the  Italian  was  clearer 
and  less  dissonant  than  the  others.  Such,  we  may 
say,  are  the  three  schools  of  Continental  music. 
The  German,  with  its  abundant  richness  of  har- 
mony, its  fulness  of  melodic  combination,  its 
elaboration  of  design  and  careful  accuracy  in 
details,  is  yet  sometimes  with  an  exaggeration  of 
sentiment  and  of  attention  to  those  details,  a 
tendency  to  lengthiness  and  a  want  of  clearness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  accent.  The  French  school, 
bright  and  piquante,  is  at  once  delicate  and  showy, 
piercing  in  its  discords  (technically  speaking), 
concise  in  design,  clear  in  accent  and  neat  in 
workmanship.  The  Italian,  depending  most  on 
the  richness  in  the  course  of  the  melodies  and  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  they  suit  the  voices  which 
are  the  chief  means  of  showing  those  melodies,  is 
simpler  in  the  chords,  less  complicated  in  the  com- 
bination of  melodies  and  in  the  development  of  the 
designs.  May  we  add  a  chord  as  a  type  of  our  own 
English  school,  which  we  have  already  attempted 
to  describe  ?  Is  it  not  like  the  daylight  grandeur 
of  a  pure  major  common  chord,  such  as  we  hear 
resounding  through  the  long  aisles  of  a  cathedral 
after  the  last  Amen  has  been  sung? 
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Different  composers  show  their  individuality  in 
ways  that  defy  analysis, — ways  that  certainly  defy 
pointing  out  by  musical  means.  We  may  be  sure 
of  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  more  their  musical 
character  follows  the  general  lines  of  their  own 
nation's  character,  the  more  clearly  does  their 
particular  bent  show  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  tend  by  some  artificial  means  to  the  character 
of  another  country,  their  own  individuality  becomes 
blurred.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  sub- 
division in  both  the  German  and  English  schools, 
and  the  characteristics  of  particular  countries  show 
themselves  in  some  composers. 

It  would  take  the  genius  of  Mrs  Barrett  Brown- 
ing to  emulate  her  description  of  poets,  yet  a  word 
or  two  may  be  of  some  help  to  single  out  the 
composers  of  different  nations  since  Mozart. 

First,  after  Mozart,  in    the    German 

Composers 

school,    must    be    named    Haydn,   as  of 

expressed  in  his  later  works,  for,  as  an  wrmcmy* 
old  man,  he  had  energy  to  follow  the  younger 
man's  lead,  as  well  as  generosity  to  acknowledge 
his  greatness.  After  him  there  is  the  great 
quartet,  who  were  all  working  at  the  same 
time,  though  beginning  in  different  years, — first 
Beethoven,  then  Spohr  and  Weber,  and  a  little 
later  Schubert.  The  first  was  imperial  in  his 
treatment  of  the   art,  yet  full  of  tenderness  and 
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full  of  sympathy  with  every  human  emotion.  It 
must  have  been  his  special  habit  in  composition 
which  saved  him  from  the  national  defects,  for  he 
would  write  down  all  his  thoughts  and  afterwards 
cut  out  all  that  he  considered  needless.  Weber, 
brilliant,  melodious,  strong  in  his  harmonies  and 
wonderfully  effective  in  his  design  was  yet  some- 
times weak  in  his  musical  effects.  Spohr,  whose 
music  whether  for  instruments  or  for  voices  is  full 
of  melody  and  good  design,  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  over-sweeten  the  course  of  harmony  by  his  use 
of  modern  discords.  Schubert,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Macfarren,  "  played  at  composition  "  ;  he 
poured  out  songs  by  the  hundred,  all  beautiful,  all 
poetic,  expressive,  original  in  form  as  well  as  in 
the  course  of  the  music,  and  never  a  note  too  long ; 
yet  his  instrumental  works,  full  of  beauty  as  they 
are,  are  fatiguing  to  the  listener  by  reason  of  their 
length  and  dirTuseness.  In  the  words  of  a  musician 
"  Schubert  never  knows  when  to  stop."  Curious  it 
is  to  think  that  the  composition  which  is  entirely 
without  this  lengthy  character  is  one  which  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  pathetic  name  of  the 
"  unfinished  "  symphony, — namely,  the  symphony 
in  B  minor.  Two  movements  only  of  this 
symphony  exist,  each  of  them  perfect  in  design 
and,  like  all  his  songs,  never  a  note  too  long. 
Next  are  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, — friends 
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and  contrasts.  Mendelssohn,  the  brightest  example 
of  inborn  genius  after  Mozart,  the  composer  who 
expresses  happiness  in  music  more  than  any  other 
ever  did,  while  some  critics  affect  to  think  his 
music  too  beautiful ;  and  Schumann,  whose  deep 
earnestness  almost  weighs  him  to  morbidity,  while 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  music  is  sometimes 
disguised  by  the  vagueness  of  his  rhythm  and 
accents.  Gade,  the  Dane,  follows,  and  has  been 
accused  of  being  too  like  Mendelssohn,  but  the 
touch  of  his  own  nationality  shows  itself  and  gives 
him  a  character  all  his  own,  like  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  north  on  a  warm  day.  In  present  times 
this  northern  nationality  comes  out  in  Grieg,  whose 
beautiful  music  seems  as  if  it  were  dominated  by 
elves  and  goblins,  snow,  ice  and  fir  trees,  and  is 
picturesque  rather  than  expressive  of  emotion. 
The  natural  successor  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann is  Brahms,  whose  music  has  all  the  deep 
earnestness  of  the  purely  German  school,  with 
little  of  its  vagueness  of  rhythm.  Close  to  him 
comes  Raff,  more  southern  in  his  temperament, 
with  rich  melodies  and  strong  accents,  but  an 
occasional  touch  that  is  common.  Rubinstein's 
Russian  nationality  distinguishes  him  but  slightly, 
far  less  so  than  Glinka,  who  came  before  him, 
"purely  Russian,  or  Tchaikoffski,  who  came  after 
him.     Dvorak  comes  later  again,  whose  Bohemian 
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vivacity    and    picturesque    manner    clothes    the 
German  earnestness  of  his  writings. 

Two  names  may  not  be  left  out  of  the  roll  of 
modern  writers  of  the  German  school,  though 
they  form  a  school  of  their  own — Wagner  and  his 
contemporary  and  imitator,  Liszt.  We  spoke 
elsewhere  of  the  musical  design  which  is  drawn  by 
the  relationship  of  keys  and  by  the  proportion 
between  different  keys,  and  compared  this  to  the 
painter's  treatment  of  colours  and  of  lights  and 
shades.  Handel  was  like  Rembrandt  in  his  pre- 
ference for  the  lower  tones  of  colours,  and  the 
reserve  with  which  he  used  his  higher  lights,  for 
Handel  uses  much  of  the  main  key  of  each  com- 
position and  seldom  modulated  to  distant  keys. 
Mozart  was  like,  shall  we  say,  Titian  or  Rubens, 
using  more  modulation  yet  still  keeping  a  due 
balance  between  the  keys — having  a  sufficiency  of 
the  main  key  to  give  solidity,  massing  the  new 
keys  and  using  the  most  remote  relationships  at 
rare  points.  If  Liszt  were  a  painter,  his  work 
would  be  characterised  as  "  spotty."  He  has  no 
large  dark  shadows  to  hold  together  his  lighter 
colours,  and  his  high  lights  are  put  on  with  the 
palette-knife.  It  is  said  that  Turner  did  such  a 
thing  once  in  a  picture,  and  only  once ;  Liszt  does 
it  many  times,  and  is,  as  one  might  say,  always  in 
another  key. 
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Wagner  is,  so  to  speak,  two  men.  His  earlier 
style,  which  he  gradually  and  intentionally  gave 
up,  had  richness  of  harmony,  much  grandeur  of 
effect  and  consistence  of  design  in  its  key-treat- 
ment. In  later  works,  when  he  had  set  before 
himself  the  principle  that  design  or  proportion  in 
the  verbal  ideas  would  be  better  illustrated  by  the 
want  of  it  in  the  music,  the  interest  of  his  music, 
apart  from  the  poetic  or  verbal  intention,  is  to  be 
traced  moment  by  moment,  without  musical  com- 
parison with  the  past  or  coming  moments.  A 
gorgeousness  of  instrumentation  ofttimes  repre- 
sents the  musical  interest,  while  a  continual  use  of 
the  appoggiatura  monotonises  the  expression. 

Many  names  fill  the  French  school  in 
the   half-century   after  Mozart's  time, 
and,  though  working  in  another  country  than  his, 
they    built    upon    the    foundation   laid   by  him. 
Gretry,    who    outlived    Mozart   about   a   decade, 
Mehul,  Boieldieu,   Halevy,  Herold,    Onslow,  and 
latest,  Auber,  all  born  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
lived  on   into  the  nineteenth.      It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  little  more  than  names  to 
us  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Auber,  some 
of  whose  operas  came  over  to  us  and  have  taught 
us  the  bright  neatness  of  the  pure  French  style. 
-     Paris  has  been  said  to  have  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  the  foreign  artist,  and  many  of  the  works  for 
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French  use  were  the  production  of  foreigners 
wholly  or  partly  resident  in  Paris.  Though  they 
must  not  be  confused  with  writers  of  the  wholly 
French  idiom,  they  have  been  more  or  less  touched 
by  its  influence.  Cherubini  the  Italian  was  one  of 
those  resident  and  working  in  France;  he  pro- 
duced many  works  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  rather  of  the  old  Italian 
contrapuntal  school,  but  with  a  slight  touch  of 
German  richness  and  some  of  the  French  bright- 
ness. A  little  later  comes  Chopin,  the  Pole,  who 
seems  on  the  other  hand  to  belong  to  a  school 
peculiarly  his  own.  There  is  a  delicacy  about  his 
work  that  makes  us  feel  the  French  handling,  but 
his  waywardness  has  drawn  from  one  of  his  critics 
the  title  "  Master  of  ugliness,"  while  his  expression 
is  so  deeply  plaintive  as  almost  to  give  pain. 
Meyerbeer,  the  German,  is  a  contrast  to  both  the 
foregoing  ;  his  music  is  gorgeous  almost  to  garish- 
ness,  yet  full  of  passion.  Stephen  Heller  follows, 
with  yet  another  nationality  to  be  caught  up  by 
the  French  style.  A  Hungarian,  his  music  is 
charming,  with  a  roundness  in  the  turn  of  his 
phrases  that  brings  out  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
tone  of  the  pianoforte,  for  which  instrument  most 
of  his  music  has  been  written. 

To  return  to  Frenchmen,  Berlioz,  born  in  the 
year  of  Gretry's  death  (1803),  and  dying  the  same 
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year  as  the  veteran  Auber  (1869),  is  of  a  greater 
individuality  than  any  writer  since  Mozart.  His 
music  ranges  from  perfect  simplicity  to  the  greatest 
complication  of  melody,  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion ;  and  may  be  said,  without  sarcasm,  to  range 
also  from  the  greatest  beauty  to  the  greatest 
ugliness.  Yet  with  all  this  he  has  not  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  that  balance  and  relationship 
of  keys  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  classical 
music.  The  luxurious  music  of  Gounod  is  known  all 
over  England ;  Bizet  too,  the  very  essence  of 
piquancy,  is  well  known  among  us.  Less  known 
to  us,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Massenet  and  Saint- 
Saens  all  show  the  French  characteristics  of  style 
— grace,  delicacy,  clearness  of  design  and  con- 
ciseness. Lefebvre-Wely  and  Guilmant  carry  out 
the  French  idiom  in  the  organ  works  we  so  often 
hear  in  our  churches,  while  the  theatre-loving 
public  were,  till  Sullivan  elevated  the  taste,  familiar 
enough  with  the  pretty  trivialities  of  Offenbach, 
the  German  settled  in  Paris,  and  Lecocq,  his  French 
successor. 

In  Italy,  after  Mozart,  the  representa- 

Of  Italy.  .  .     -r,        .    .       ^,  , 

J       J         tive  name  is  Rossini.      1  he  solo  singer 

had  been  the  master  of  the  music  in  Italy  for  many 

years,  and  even  now  he  is  the  chief  means  of  giving 

forth  the  artist's  ideas  ;  for  music  in  Italy,  whether 

in  the  streets  or  under  roofs,  is  the  opera,  and  the 

G 
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opera  must  be  sung.  It  was  Rossini  who  asserted 
the  composer's  right  to  be  his  own  master  of  the 
music,  by  writing  florid  songs  that  had  no  room 
for  the  decorations  which  the  singers  habitually 
put  upon  other  folks'  melodies.  Besides  this,  there 
is  much  interest  in  the  construction  of  his  music, 
and  his  less  florid  melodies  are  full  of  expression. 
After  him  come  the  two  who  have  been  termed 
"the  languishing  Bellini  and  the  spirited  Doni- 
zetti," and  later  again  is  Verdi,  one  of  the 
strongest  writers  of  his  age.  Later  than  he  are 
Ponchielli,  Boito  and  Mascagni,  who  more  or  less 
look  round  towards  the  Wagnerian  model,  yet  with 
much  regard  to  consistency  of  key,  and  to  the 
melodious  traditions  of  their  country.  Sgambati's 
instrumental  works  are  earnest  of  purpose,  yet  fall 
near  to  triviality  occasionally. 

It  was  Attwood,  the  pupil  of  Mozart, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  imbued  Eng- 
lish church  music  with  the  spirit  of  modern  style, 
a  spirit  caught  up  by  his  contemporary,  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  followed  in  the  next  generation  by 
Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley  and  Henry  Smart.  Yet 
it  was  still  the  English  style,  and  this  fact  was 
emphasised  by  Goss,  who  somewhat  reverted  to 
the  old  diatonic  harmonies,  and  thus  gave  strength 
to  the  style.  The  lighter  moods  of  English  music 
were  given  to  the  operatic  writers—  Bishop,  John 
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Barnett,  Loder,  Balfe  and  Wallace,  the  Irish 
nationality  of  the  latter  two  men  giving  a  greater 
sweetness  to  their  strains.  Sterndale  Bennett 
follows,  excelling  in  every  branch  of  music  except 
the  dramatic,  with  a  freshness,  or  rather  frankness, 
quite  his  own,  although  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
copy  of  Mendelssohn. 

Perhaps  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  style 
reached  their  highest  in  Macfarren  and  Sullivan. 
They  say  that  to  be  great,  a  man  must  excel  in 
all  branches  of  his  art.  Certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  kind  of  music  in  which 
these  two  men  have  not  excelled — oratorio,  opera, 
light  and  grand,  or  purely  instrumental,  or  lyri- 
cal. Macfarren's  style,  apart  from  the  general 
English  character  of  it,  was  most  contradictory,  and 
changed  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment. 
Thus  his  music  was  at  times  rugged  and  forcible, 
at  others  it  was  almost  innocent  in  its  simplicity 
and  grace.  At  times  he  looked  back  to  the  old 
English  anthems  and  popular  ditties,  at  others  he 
looked  forward  beyond  the  writers  of  his  time. 
Thus  he  earned  for  himself,  from  minds  of  weaker 
build,  the  opposite  epithets  of  old-fashioned  and 
over-radical.  Sullivan,  by  the  deep  hold  his 
beautiful  music  has  taken  of  the  country,  has 
done  more  than  any  to  restore  the  English  faith 
in  their  own  musical  powers,  and  thus  has  made  it 
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possible  for  a  younger  generation  to  work  out  their 
own  bent. 

But  it  is  hard  to  criticise  our  fathers  and 
brothers  in  an  art,  even  though  our  criticism  be 
of  the  analytical  and  not  of  the  fault-finding 
kind.  Therefore,  let  us  be  content  with  naming 
the  makers  of  our  later  style  in  music — Hubert 
Parry,  Cellier  and  Cowen,  essentially  English  ; 
Mackenzie,  freshened  with  the  air  of  the  Scotch 
moorlands  ;  Stanford,  toned  with  German  severity, 
as  Arthur  Goring  Thomas  was  with  French 
piquancy. 

In  a  book  written  by  a  woman  we  may  not 
omit  the  part  which  women  have  of  late  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  our  musical  world.  Abroad, 
Mdlle  Holmes,  Mdlle  Chaminade  and  others, 
and  in  England  Virginia  Gabriel,  Alice  Mary  Smith, 
Maude  Valerie  White,  Rosalind  Ellicott,  E.  F. 
Smyth — and,  may  we  add,  the  present  writer? — 
have,  among  others,  done  work  which  has  its  share 
of  influence  in  the  making  of  what  is  now  the 
modern  musical  style. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   RISE   OF   OPERA 

"  Acting  in  Song,  especially  in  Dialogues,  hath  an  extream  good 

Grace." 

Bacon,  Essay  Of  Masks  and  Triumphs. 

JUST  three  hundred  years  ago  a  few  amateurs 
of  music  invented  opera. 
When  writing  about  musical  style,  it  was  noticed 
that  amateurs  were  often  sad  bunglers,  though 
they  might  be  first-rate  beginners.  It  was  genuine 
amateur  work  of  the  best  kind  that  began  opera, 
since  grown  to  such  an  important  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  workers  did 
not  do  what  they  had  intended. 

A  very  little  imagination  will  put  the 

Itt  FlofC7ice. 
whole  process  before  us.  It  was  in  Flor- 
ence, in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  madrigals  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  England, 
were  just  attaining  to  the  height  of  their  beauty — 
when  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina  and  Luca 
Marenzio  were  but  lately  dead  ;  when  men  like 
Byrd,  Morley,  Weelkes  and  Wilbye  in  England, 
and  the  brothers  Nanini,  Anerio,  G.  Gabrielli  and 
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Croce  in  Italy  were  pouring  out  melodies  and 
combined  melodies  that  we  look  back  to  nowadays 
as  models  of  the  greatest  lyrical  beauty. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  little  company 
of  friends  coming  together.     One  of  them  would 
complain  of  the  "vapouring  about"   of  the  mad- 
rigal singers    and  the   anthem  singers.      Perhaps 
another  would  cry  that  it  was  nonsense  to  sing  a 
long  phrase  of  music  to  the  words  Fa,  la,  la,  la,  la  ; 
or   another,   that  the   popular   tunes  which  were 
even    invading  scholarship  were  all  very  well  for 
country  clowns  to  sing,  or  perhaps  for  the  weaker 
sex  to  amuse  themselves  with,    but    for    strong, 
learned  men  with  artistic  tastes  something  better 
was  wanted.     Other  arts,  they  would  say,  had  been 
reviving  all  round   them — architecture,  sculpture, 
as  well  as  literature,  had  been  reinstated  according 
to  the  Greek  model.  Something  surely  must  be  done 
for  poor  music,  to  restore  it  to  the  high  standard 
which  doubtless  it  had  attained  to  in  the  Greek 
classical  ages.     Therefore,  they  cast  about  among 
their  learning  to  find  out  what  Greek  music  was. 

For,  though  it  was  a  noble  thought  and  had 
noble  results,  there  was  just  that  amount  of  the 
11  amateur  bungling  "  about  it  which  was  contained 
in  these  two  facts  :  that  while  they  were  tiring  of 
the  beauties  which  they  possessed,  and  spurning 
them  on  account  of  the  faults  which  had  crept  in, 
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they  were  trying  to  make  use  of  a  music  which 
they  only  knew  by  description.     In   other  arts  a 
Greek  statue  or  a  temple  is  an  example  which  can 
be  seen,  and  we  can  form  from  it  our  idea  of  the 
principles  which  guided  its  construction  ;  thus  we 
can  work  again  upon  those  principles  and  make 
something  similar,  even  if  it  be  not  so  good.    They 
say  that  "  one  example  is  worth  fifty  precepts  "  ; 
but  with  the  art   of  Greek  music  the  Florentine 
amateurs  had,  as  it  were,  the  fifty  precepts  but  not 
the  one  example.     Therefore,  when  they  followed 
the  "  fifty  precepts  "  of  the  Greek  writers,  they  did 
not  realise  that,  after  all,  they  were  making  their 
own  music,  not  that  of  the  Greeks.     They  grafted 
Greek  ideas  upon  the  native  stock  of  Italian  music. 
They  did  not  reinstate  Greek  music,  but  invented, 
or  discovered,  a  new  thing,  thereby  doing  a  greater 
wonder  than  they  had  any  idea  of. 

We  are  told  that  Greek  drama  grew  Origin  of 

out  of  the  Bacchante  songs  which  Greek  drama. 
were  performed  by  a  chorus  with  their  leader.  At 
first  they  sang  the  story  of  these  songs,  but  after- 
wards actors  were  employed  to  act  the  story,  while 
the  chorus  remained  to  explain  it  to  the  audience 
and  to  make  meditations  upon  it,  which  should  be 
what  the  audience  might  be  supposed  to  think. 
It  was  clear  that  these  actors  sang  their  words ; 
enough    was    said    in   the   Greek   writings   about 
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"resonant  tones,"  "measured  rhythmical  cadence," 
and  such-like  to  show  that.  The  accent  of  the 
Greek  poetry  was  known  too,  and  also  that 
the  actors  regulated  their  voices  in  accordance 
with  the  poetical  accents,  as  well  as  with  the 
emotional  course  of  the  words ;  they  were  "  wail- 
ing "  or  "  lively."  But  of  the  actual  pitch,  or  the 
intervals  of  the  notes  they  sang,  the  Florentines 
had  no  record.  They  knew  not  whether  the 
singers  went  up  or  down,  whether  they  sang 
C,  E,  G,  or  B,  C,  A.  The  Greeks  said  themselves 
that  the  record  of  a  sound  is  as  fleeting  as  to  write 
in  water. 

This  was  all  the  knowledge  that  the  Florentines 
had  to  go  upon  in  their  reviving  of  Greek  drama. 
They  knew  about  the  action,  rhythm  and  elocu- 
tionary expression,  but  not  of  the  musical  sounds. 

By  using  their  own  notes,  intervals  and  scales 
exactly  in  agreement  with  the  accents  of  the  words 
they  were  to  set,  they  formed  music  of  the  same 
kind  that  we  know  now  as  recitative.  If  we  look 
at  a  good  piece  of  recitative  with  its  words  in 
the  original  language,  we  shall  see  that  emphatic 
syllables  have  notes  belonging  to  the  stronger 
accented  parts  of  the  bar,  while  weaker  syllables 
have  weaker  accents ;  and  in  every  possible  way, 
by  rising  or  falling,  by  long  notes  or  shorter,  by 
high  notes  or  low,  the  accentuation  or  grammatic 
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meaning  of  the  words  and  the  "  passing  expression 
of  the  moment "  is  strengthened  by  the  music. 
This  is  the  simple,  original  meaning  of  recitative. 
It  was  to  recite  their  poems  or  their  words 
with  musical  inflexions  and  musical  accents, 
but  without  any  balanced,  rhythmic  phrases,  or 
tunes  as  we  call  them,  however  fragmentary. 
They  gave  it  the  names  of  recitativo,  stilo  rap- 
presentativO)  and  musica  partante,  or  speaking 
music. 

Dafne  was  the  first  complete  musical  The  first 

drama  of  this    kind,  and  it  was    the  opera. 

work  of  two  singers,  Caccini  and  Peri. 

A  slender  accompaniment  was  all  that  these 
singer-composers  used  ;  but  when  Monteverde,  a 
composer  of  the  first  rank,  wrote  a  few  years  later 
he  used  a  thickly  harmonised  accompaniment  with 
a  large  orchestra  of  the  instruments  of  the  time. 
He  also  varied  both  the  instruments  and  the  figure 
of  the  accompaniment  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  situations  and  characters.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  an  occasional  rhythmical  chorus 
or  dance,  Monteverde  followed,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  principle  that  the  drama  with  its  words  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  design  of  the 
music  should  be  built.  He,  like  the  singers  Caccini 
"and  Peri,  and  like  the  Florentine  amateurs  who  sug- 
gested   their   work,   felt   that   the    drama   is    the 
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skeleton  which  should  give  strength  and  beauty  of 
form  to  the  living  work.  A  few  years  later,  strains 
of  melody  of  the  nature  of  tunes  were  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  characters  to  vary  the  dryness  of 
continual  recitative.  Some  people  said  this  was 
incorrect,  because  they  thought  the  Greeks  used 
not  to  do  it.  However,  the  more  popular  taste 
approved,  the  innate  love  of  melodious  music 
over-riding  the  artificial  imitation  of  the  Greek 
custom.  After  all,  they  could  not  be  quite  sure 
of  what  the  Greeks  really  did  in  that  matter.  For 
there  is  a  Greek  writer  who  says,  "Such  songs 
which  do  not  stand  between  the  pauses  or  stops  of 
the  action,  but  enter  into  the  action  itself  (inas- 
much as  they  determine  the  will  of  the  actors)  may 
belong  to  the  persons  of  the  drama,  or  to  the 
chorus,  or  to  both."  So,  whatever  the  Renais- 
sance people  thought,  they  might  have  been 
wrong,  and  that  something  more  definitely 
melodious  than  simple  recitative  might  have 
been  deemed  good  for  the  characters  even  in 
Greek  days. 

Scarlatti's  Nearly  ninety  years  after  the  little 
changes.  band  of  amateurs  had  met,  the  elder 
Scarlatti  came  forward  with  many  developments 
in  the  form  of  the  operas.  Still  keeping  to  the 
ideal  of  the  drama  as  of  paramount  importance, 
he    made    three    distinct    advances    on    the    old 
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course.  The  overture  in  his  hands  became  a 
more  important  thing  than  in  the  earlier  Italian 
works ;  and  to  this  day  overtures  are  sometimes 
written  in  the  form  which  is  known  as  the 
Scarlatti  or  Italian  form  of  overture  or  sinfonia. 
We  shall  have  to  say  more  on  this  subject  by- 
and-by. 

The  greatest  improvement  which  Scarlatti  carried 
out  was  in  making  more  variety  in  the  recitative. 
There  must  have  been  a  certain  dulness  about  the 
continual  declamatory  recitation  in  musical  tones, 
with  its  ceaseless  accompaniment,  even  if  it  were 
momentarily  expressive  of  the  situation.  Scarlatti 
made  a  distinction  between  the  more  and  the  less 
lyrical  parts  of  the  drama — setting  the  less  poetical, 
or  more  conversational,  parts  to  reciiativo  secco,  that 
is,  dry  or  speaking  recitative.  To  this  he  gave  a 
lighter  accompaniment  than  that  of  Monteverde 
and  his  followers ;  he  thought  little  more  was 
necessary  than  a  chord  or  two  here  and  there  to 
rest  and  to  push  on  the  voice,  and  that  only  with 
a  couple  of  stringed  instruments.  Then  the  voices 
could  "  patter  "  on  as  they  thought  best,  free  as  to 
time  though  the  accents  of  bars  were  retained. 
The  more  poetical  parts  of  the  dialogue  he  gave 
to  what  became  called  accompanied  recitative. 
This  kind  depended  also  on  the  accent  of  the 
words,  but   there   were   phrases   in   time   for   the 
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orchestra  between  the  senza  tempo  phrases  of  the 
voice  part ;  and  these  at  once  separated  and 
joined  those  vocal  phrases,  while  they  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  expression.  Occasionally,  too, 
there  was  a  cantabile  phrase  for  the  voice,  which, 
being  marked  in  tempo,  was  to  be  sung  in  strict 
time,  and  could  therefore  have  the  band  playing 
at  the  same  moment. 

The  third  improvement  of  Scarlatti  is  the  aria. 
It  seems  undeniable  that  all  words  are  not  equally 
poetical,  nor  equally  fit  to  be  set  to  music ;  and 
that  some  among  those  fit  may  be  suitable  for 
short  musical  phrases,  while  others  may  contain 
ideas  that  a  composer  would  wish  to  dwell  on. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  dramatic  point,  there  are 
some  words  which  a  character  may  pore  over, — 
words  which  may  deeply  and  lastingly  affect  him. 
In  every  play  life  has  to  be  lived  very  quickly  ; 
actions  take  place,  and  influences  are  brought  to 
bear  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  which  would 
take  months  to  work  out  in  actual  life.  This  is 
the  necessary  concentration  of  art.  But  however 
quickly  the  life  is  rushed  through,  there  must  be 
moments  of  repose.  Travellers  have  told  us  that 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  brilliant  starry 
heavens  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  the  spaces 
of  sky  without  stars.  Similarly  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  a  life  of  action  is  sometimes  the  quiet  time 
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when  the  activity  is  held  in  check  for  a  moment, 
waiting  for  the  renewal  of  action.  So  also  in  the 
drama,  the  perfection  of  contrast  and  variety 
requires  that  there  should  be  periods  now  and 
then  when  action  is  held  in  abeyance  while 
thought  or  meditation  takes  possession  of  the  ear 
of  the  audience.  These  moments  of  thought  can 
be  taken  hold  of  by  the  composer,  and  woven  into 
a  complete  song, — a  song  which,  as  we  quoted  just 
now  from  the  Greeks,  "  stands  between  the  pauses 
or  stops  of  the  action."  These  songs  were  the 
invention  of  Scarlatti. 

But  however  beautiful  the  idea  may  have  been 
in  its  origin,  these  songs  became  the  beginning  of 
the  decadence  of  opera.  Not  only  did  Scarlatti 
allow  his  beautiful  airs  to  run  to  wearisome  length, 
especially  by  the  exact  repetition  of  the  first  part, 
which  was  the  absolute  course  of  his  airs,  but  the 
invention  tempted  other  composers  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  formality.  They  forgot  the  old 
principles  of  the  Florentine  amateurs, — they  forgot 
that  the  drama  was  first  in  importance  as  the 
backbone  of  the  whole  opera,  and  they  made  the 
singing  of  the  airs  the  principal  thing.  In  place 
of  the  dulness  of  perpetual  recitative,  they  went 
to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  they  made  a  long  chain 
of  airs,  of  fixed  shapes  and  styles,  connected 
by   a   few    phrases  of    recitative,  and    prompted 
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by  the  wishes  of  the  particular  vocalists  who  were 
bound  to  perform  them.  This  school  of  opera 
continued  in  Italy  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Italian  opera^^  Italian  opera  of  the  Florentines 
abroad.  travelled   over  Europe,   and   met  with 

various  treatment ;  in  France  and  England  it  found 
the  world  ready  prepared  for  it,  while  in  Germany 
it  was  many  years  before  any  kind  of  opera  took 
permanent  hold. 

French  French     historians    say    there    were 

opera.  musical   dramas   in   France   from  very 

early  times.  There  were  sacred  dramas  performed 
in  the  churches,  of  which  parts  were  declaimed  in 
oratorical  style,  the  music  probably  being  of  the 
plain-song  kind.  Then  the  minstrels  and  jongleurs 
used  a  great  deal  of  acting  with  their  musical 
songs,  and  some  of  the  troubadours  acted  dramas 
with  little  songs  in  them.  Later  there  were  many 
ballets,  or  grand  spectacles  with  dances  and  music 
intermingled.  Fifty  years  after  Caccini  and  Peri, 
French  operas  were  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Italian  works,  Cambert  producing  the  first,  and 
soon  developed  a  character  of  their  own.  Lulli, 
the  Court  musician  of  his  day, — a  good  long  day, 
too, — put  the  Court  ballets  and  gorgeous  spectacles 
into  opera,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since ; 
and  he  made  the  band  parts  fuller  than  they  were 
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in  the  early  imitations  of  the  Florentine  style. 
All  this  was  before  Scarlatti  had  come  up  in 
Italian  opera,  and  his  division  of  recitative  into 
speaking  and  accompanied  was  never  adopted  in 
France.  But  in  opera,  as  well  as  in  the  classical 
spoken  drama  of  France,  there  has  always  been  a 
traditional  leaning  towards  the  oratorical  declama- 
tion of  the  old  sacred  drama.  This  was  developed 
even  in  Lulli's  hands  to  an  interesting  recitative 
for  the  whole  of  the  dialogue,  which  was  varied  by 
cantabile  and  metrical  phrases,  and  accompanied 
throughout  with  the  band.  These  characteristics 
remain  up  to  this  day  in  the  French  grand  opera. 

Lulli,  too,  introduced  the  overture  into  French 
opera  ;  indeed,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  elaborate 
triple  form  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  and 
altered  by  Scarlatti  for  the  Italian  opera  of  his 
time. 

Some  say  that  Rameau,  the  next  great  writer  of 
French  opera,  introduced  airs  into  that  school. 
His  first  opera  came  out  in  France  when  Scarlatti 
was  lately  dead,  and  Scarlatti's  followers  were  in 
the  thick  of  their  formal  airs.  Some  breath  of 
this  melodious  influence  may  have  come  over  to 
the  neighbouring  country,  but  the  excessive  for- 
malism never  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
"France.  The  Italian  works  themselves  of  that 
kind    were   not   brought    into    France    until    the 
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middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Rameau 
had  nearly  finished  his  course,  and  when  a  new 
influence  from  another  quarter  was  about  to  appear 
in  France. 

In  England,  three  years  before  Cam- 
era *«  the  Dert  produced  in  Paris  his  imitation  of 
Italian  fae    Florentines,   there   was   an   opera 

produced  with  music  throughout.  It 
was  a  curious  incident  in  many  ways.  To  begin 
with,  it  was  the  composition  of  five  different  men, 
each  taking  different  sections  of  the  play.  Next, 
it  was  performed  in  a  theatre  licensed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and 
further,  one  of  the  characters  was  taken  by  Mrs 
Colman,  who  was  thus  the  first  woman  who  ever 
performed  on  the  English  stage.  These  latter 
facts  are  a  strange  commentary  on  the  usual  idea 
that  we  have  nowadays  of  the  feelings  in  those 

times. 

This  work  was  in  imitation  of  the  Florentine 
works,  but,  although  this  was  the  first  long  work 
of  that  kind,  fragmentary  work  had  been  done 
before  in  England.  For  some  years  there  had 
been  music  written  "in  the  Italian  manner"  as 
they  called  it, — that  is,  it  was  written  in  recitative, 
with  a  slight  accompaniment.  For  many  years 
also  there  had  been  music  sung  and  played  in  the 
dramas.     Masques   too   were   gorgeous  spectacles 
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with  music,  dancing  and  singing.  Bacon's  account 
of  what  a  masque  should  be,  quaintly  expresses 
the  great  prominence  that  should  be  given  to 
music,  even  showing  that  there  was  musical 
speech  after  the  fashion  of  recitative.  For  he 
says,  "  Acting  in  song,  especially  in  Dialogue,  hath 
an  extreme  good  grace,  .  .  .  and  the  voices  of 
the  Dialogue  should  be  strong  and  manly,  and  the 
ditty  high  and  tragical,  not  nice  and  dainty. 
Several  quires,  placed  one  over  against  another 
and  taking  the  voice  (or  part)  by  Catches,  anthem- 
wz'se,  give  great  pleasure."  So  Bacon  knew  the 
value  of  actors  singing  their  speech,  and  about  the 
good  effect  of  a  chorus  on  the  stage,  although  he 
lived  in  the  height  of  the  madrigal  age  in  England 
and  fifty  years  before  the  first  opera  was  done  in 
England. 

This  Commonwealth  opera  in  the  Italian  style 
was  followed,  after  the  Restoration,  by  one  in 
the  same  style  by  Locke,  and  one  by  Purcell. 
Purcell's  opera  has  speaking  recitative  and 
accompanied  recitative,  with  solos,  duets  and 
chorus.  When  we  think  that  this  work  was  con- 
temporary with  Scarlatti's  first  opera,  and  that 
Purcell,  in  his  imitation  of  the  best  principles  of 
Italian  music,  was  able  to  put  forth  the  originality 
of  his  own  English  rhythmic  ideas,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  how  greatly  English  opera  might  have 
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developed  if  it  had  been  allowed  its  course.  But 
the  leading  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  day,  Dryden, 
put  his  foot  on  the  new  growth.  The  same  stilted 
feeling  that,  in  poetry,  saddened  the  joy  of  the 
English  nightingale,  produced  the  dictum  that 
music  is  unnatural  on  the  stage  for  the  words  of 
any  character  but  lunatics,  spirits  and  witches. 
Unnatural  ?  of  course  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
not  more  so  than  acting  on  the  boards  in  any 
form.  We  might  just  as  well  refuse  to  allow  act- 
ing as  an  art  because  we  cannot  make  the  daisies 
grow  on  the  stage.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was  decreed 
in  those  days ;  and  all  Purcell's  after  works  for  the 
stage  were  but  episodes  in  the  dramas  to  which 
they  belonged, — beautiful  and  dramatic  in  effect 
though  they  were,  individually. 

Queen  Anne  liked  Purcell's  music,  but  when  the 
Georges  came,  English  music  fell  into  the  back- 
ground everywhere,  save  in  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  and  in  the  glee-clubs.  The  Italian 
opera-house  flourished,  with  Italian  singers  and 
with  the  compositions  of  Italians  in  the  florid, 
formal  style  that  had  come  to  be  practised  in  Italy 
from  Scarlatti's  time.  When  the  giant  Handel 
came  over  to  us,  he  gave  strength  to  the  character 
even  of  such  formalities.  Arne,  the  Englishman, 
wrote  a  few  operas  in  this  style  and  gave  a  grace 
of  his  own  to  them. 
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To  go  back  in  time  again,  the  Flor-  _ 

_  Italian 

entine  opera  went  experimentally  to  operain 
Germany  soon  after  its  institution,  and  Germany. 
before  it  came  to  France  and  England  ;  but  it  was 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  the  real 
German  opera  began,  with  Theile,  Keiser  and, 
soon,  Handel  as  a  young  man  with  his  first  opera. 
These  were  of  different  kind  to  the  Italian,  and 
more  must  be  said  of  them  presently.  But  with 
the  rise  of  this  German  school  there  came  great 
interchange  between  that  country  and  Italy  in  the 
matter  of  music.  Germans  went  to  study  in  Italy 
and  produced  works  in  the  Italian  style,  while 
theatres  for  Italian  operas  were  kept  open  in  Ger- 
many, where  works  by  Italians  as  well  as  by 
Germans  were  performed  by  Italian  singers. 
Handel  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Italy,  mak- 
ing his  mark  there  in  the  formal  style,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  London. 

About  the  time  that  Handel,  almost         ^r    , 

Gluck  and 

an  old  man,  had  written  his  last  operatic  for- 
opera,  and  was  turning  towards  the 
new  line  of  oratorio,  another  German,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  working,  like  Handel,  at  Italian 
opera  at  home  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was  beginning 
a  new  course.  This  was  Gluck.  He  had  begun 
to  realise  the  wearisome  formalism  of  the  operas 
of  that  day,  and  after  years  of  effort  and  writing 
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in  the  style  which  he  had  learnt  to  hate,  he  found 
opportunities  to  produce  works  written  on  better 
principles.  These  were  not  done  in  Italy,  but  in 
Vienna  and  afterwards  in  Paris.  Whether  or  not 
Gluck  knew  of  the  principles  of  the  Florentine 
amateurs  of  150  years  before,  he  gave  expression 
to  the  same,  both  by  his  words  and  by  his  works — 
that  the  drama  is  of  first  importance,  and  should  be 
the  foundation  of  all  design  in  the  music,  and  that 
the  music,  allied  to  the  drama,  should,  by  every 
possible  means,  add  to  the  expression  of  the  words. 
The  words  that  Gluck  has  written  show  that 
the  formalism  he  objected  to,  had  reached  a  point 
far  beyond  anything  that  we  of  these  later  genera- 
tions can  ever  have  experienced,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  of  the  faults  of  modern 
opera.  He  shows  that,  by  the  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  song-forms  begun  by  Scarlatti,  opera 
had  become  the  opportunity  for  the  "  airs  and 
graces  "  of  the  singers  rather  than  for  the  gracious 
airs  of  the  music,  and  that  poetic  intention  was  far 
from  the  hearts  of  the  composers. 

•      ,       ,  By    his    principles     Gluck    gave    a 

Gluck  a?ia  J 

poetical  mean-  new  colour  to  the  very  first  bars 
m£'  of  the  opera,  for  he  gave  a  poetical 

motive  even  to  the  overture.  We  know  that 
the  highest  effect  of  music  upon  us,  higher  than 
the  mere  ear-tickling,   and   higher  even  than  the 
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mere  intellectual  effect  of  a  work  of  art,  is  that 
it  touches  our  emotional  nature.  It  makes  us  feel 
the  particular  emotion  which  belongs  to  the  music. 
We  feel  happy  or  sorry,  with  all  the  many  degrees 
or  varieties  of  feeling  that  humanity  is  subject 
to.  Gluck  applied  this  to  the  overture  as  well 
as  to  the  body  of  the  opera.  The  aim  of  the 
overture  must  be,  he  said,  to  put  the  audience 
into  the  emotion  which  belongs  to  the  play, 
so  that  when  the  play  is  set  before  them 
they  may  be  ready  prepared  to  sympathise  with 
the  play  itself,  as  it  is  carried  on  with  its  music. 

In  that  announcement  Gluck  strikes  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  of  poetical  meaning  in  music.  It  is  not, 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove,  that  music  is  to  draw 
a  picture  in  our  minds,  or  to  suggest  to  us  a  ring 
or  a  sword,  a  bad  man  or  a  good  woman,  or  even 
an  army  or  a  moonlight  night ;  though  sometimes, 
if  the  music  has  been  associated  with  those  ideas 
in  our  memory,  its  repetition  will  bring  the  picture 
before  our  mind's  eye.  Music  will  not  tell  us  a 
fact ;  but  music  will  produce  a  feeling  in  us.  When 
we  see  the  action,  or  hear  the  words  that  have 
roused  an  emotion  in  the  composer's  mind,  and 
his  music  along  with  it,  we  also  feel  the  emotion 
with  it.  The  music  plays  upon  our  human  sym- 
pathy, and  we  feel  the  nobleness  of  the  good  deed, 
or  the  horror  of  the  bad  deed,  far  more  than  we 
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should  without  the  music.  Music  intensifies  and 
points  the  feeling  that  may  be  hidden  in  the  poetry. 
All  this  is  found  in  the  great  principles  which  the 
Florentines  only  partially  revived.  Gluck  carried 
it  out  far  more  deeply,  for  he  used  resources 
of  music  that  were  denied  to  the  Florentines. 

Orfeo  was  the  first  work  that  Gluck  finished 
according  to  these  principles.  Now,  many  of  those 
in  England  who  heard  this  of  late  years  noticed 
some  quality  in  it  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
they  called  "  old-world."  This  comes  from  no 
want  of  poetry  or  dramatic  power  in  the  principles 
of  Gluck's  art,  but  from  deficiency  in  the  material 
out  of  which  he  had  to  make  his  work.  One 
thing  that  causes  the  old-world  or  old-fashioned 
qualities  is  the  smallness  of  the  orchestra  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  nowa- 
days. Another  cause  is  that  Gluck  was,  as  many 
wise  men  have  said,  "no  contrapuntist."  The 
meaning  of  that  expression  is  that  he  did  not 
use,  or  know  how  to  use,  the  old-fashioned  part- 
writing  of  the  madrigals  in  which  the  different 
voices  "fly"  one  after  another  in  various  imitative 
ways.  Neither  did  he  know  the  modern  way  of 
treating  parts,  which  is  a  sort  of  combined  counter- 
point and  harmony,  for  he  lived  before  Mozart. 
Therefore  he  was  reduced  to  treating  his  chorus 
in  the  only  other  way  known  at  the  time,  namely, 
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like  a  hymn  tune,  with  every  part  moving  note 
against  note  of  the  other  parts.  Thus  he  could 
not  get  the  full  advantage  he  otherwise  might 
from  the  choruses,  grand  though  they  are  in  many 
ways. 

Those  who  have  heard  Orfeo  must  have  felt 
how  the  music  enhanced  the  poetic  and  dramatic 
ideas  ;  how  the  short  prelude  to  the  Furies'  scene 
seemed,  with  its  ever-changing  keys,  to  give  the 
feeling  that  the  Furies  were  expecting  something 
and  watching  against  it,  and  how  the  music  of 
their  chorus  and  dance  gave  a  fierceness  to  the 
weird  figures  which  their  motions  could  only  show 
in  part.  Then  when  Orpheus  entered,  how  there 
was  a  dignified  pleading  in  the  strains  which  he 
sang,  that  added  to  the  pleading  of  his  words,  and 
how  the  flowing  length  of  phrase  in  his  part  con- 
trasted with  the  curtness  of  the  repeated  No  !  of 
the  Furies.  Another  contrast,  musical  as  well  as 
poetical  and  scenic,  was  the  sudden  change  from 
this  scene  to  that  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  The 
minuet  tune  (a  lineal  descendant  of  Lulli's  French 
court  ballets)  in  its  serene  beauty  explains  the  sunny 
peacefulness  of  the  woodland.  Sweeter  still  is  the 
even  and  long-drawn-out  melody  which  enhances 
the  placid  demeanour  of  Eurydice  and  her  com- 
panion spirits,  and  points  the  meaning  of  their 
words  : — 
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Grazioso. 


Far  more  human  in  its  interest  and  more  dramatic 
(because  more  interesting)  is  Gluck's  later  work, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Therein  is  some  of  the 
grandest  of  the  recitative  which  he  developed ; 
it  has,  since  his  time,  been  considered  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  grand  opera.  It  is  distinct 
in  style  from  the  Italian  of  Scarlatti's  development, 
but  is  full  of  action. 

Towards  the  climax  of  the  opera,  after 
GFrenchnd     Iphigenia     has    made    her    long    and 

declamatory  agonised  prayer  to  Diana  that  the  god- 
recitative 

dess  will  stifle  her  pity  for  the  unknown 

Greek,  and  put  some  ferocity  in  her,  that  she  may 
do  her  sacred  duty  as  sacrificial  priestess,  the 
attendant  priestesses  follow  with  a  prayer  to  Diana, 
that  the  blood  they  are  going  to  shed  may  pro- 
pitiate her.  They  are  tearful,  for  they,  like  their 
head  priestess,  are  not  sure  of  the  justice  of  the 
sacrifice.  Theirs  is  a  hymn-like  strain,  while 
Iphigenia's  impassioned  appeal  is  a  long  move- 
ment. Many  musical  phrases  are  in  her  song,  but 
all  are  bound  together  by  the  connection  of  the 
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keys,  just  as  the  verbal  ideas  are  bound  together 
by  one  train  of  idea. 

But  after  this  comes  action  and  much  change  of 
thought,  and  it  is  therefore  in  recitative  for  a  long 
time.  Iphigenia  sinks  exhausted  with  the  violence 
of  her  feelings.  La  force  vi  abandonne  I  0  moment 
douloureux !  Now  Orestes  is  brought  forward  to 
be  sacrificed.  To  him  it  is  the  happy  end  of  all  his 
sufferings  of  remorse  ;  and  when  she  hesitates  to 
strike,  he  urges  her.  Iphigenia  blames  his  eager- 
ness to  die,  while  Orestes  declares  it  is  his  duty  to 
die,  and  that  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  crime  if  she 
does  not  kill  him.  She  wonders  at  this.  All  this 
is  not  much  more  than  conversation,  and  Gluck 
has  treated  it  in  a  declamatory  style.  If  we  speak 
words,  we  find  our  voice  rising  and  falling  with  the 
value  and  accent  of  the  words,  and  ceasing  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  at  the  colons,  full  stops  and 
commas.  The  musical  sounds  that  are  allied  to 
this  conversation  do  but  increase  the  accents  and 
the  risings  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  while  the  light 
accompaniment  pushes  on  and  gives  more  accent. 
With  every  change  of  phrase  comes  a  change  of 
key,  and  with  every  full  stop  a  musical  cadence  of 
some  sort.  All  this  declamation,  therefore,  is 
scarcely  music ;  it  is  one  part  only  of  music.  But 
when  Orestes  begins  to  say  that  Iphigenia's  regrets 
are  a  comfort  to  him,  for  no  one  ever  sorrowed  for 
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him  before,  then  a  new  treatment  comes  in.  The 
thought  is  one  that  is  full  of  emotion,  and  the 
emotion  causes  music  to  flow.  The  accents  of  the 
words,  though  still  to  be  regarded,  are  no  longer  of 
the  supreme  importance.  Another  quality  rises 
up  ;  it  is  the  emotion  which  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  music,  and  therefore  Orestes'  feeling  pours  out 
in  a  stream  of  melody.  There  is  an  accent  belong- 
ing to  the  music  now  (as  well  as  that  of  the  words), 
and  the  orchestra  strengthens  both  the  emotion 
and  the  musical  accent  by  its  fulness.  The  strain 
is  not  long,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  chiefly  in  one 
key  strengthens  the  value  of  the  idea. 

Another  cold,  hymn-like  strain  from  the  priest- 
esses brings  back  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  to 
the  dread  sacrifice,  and  Iphigenia  cries  out  in  her 
horror.  It  is  but  a  short  phrase,  with  a  chord  or 
two  from  the  orchestra  to  support  it.  The 
priestesses  reply  by  urging  her  to  the  deed.  Their 
phrase  is  in  tempo,  for  it  is  only  in  timed  music 
that  a  crowd  of  voices  can  sound  without  making 
a  confused  noise.  Now,  a  long,  lingering  phrase 
from  the  orchestra  tells  the  feeling  of  her  actions, 
while  Iphigenia  hesitates  in  silence,  but  moving 
slowly  towards  the  altar,  and  at  last  takes  up 
the  knife.  Still  hesitating,  she  cries  that  her 
blood  freezes  in  her,  and  that  her  arm  trembles. 
These   words    are    with    declamatory    notes,    the 
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orchestra  shuddering  beneath,  while  a  few  em- 
phatic bass-notes  urge  on  her  accents.  A  word 
comes  from  the  chorus,  in  tempo,  and  while  her 
arm  is  uplifted,  Orestes,  calm  and  waiting  for 
relief  at  the  hands  of  this  priestess  whom  he  knows 
not,  speaks  of  his  sister  Iphigenia,  and  how  she 
had  died  thus  in  Aulis.  His  few  notes  are  quiet, 
and  the  long-sustained  notes  of  the  orchestra  con- 
firm the  calmness.  His  words  open  her  eyes  and 
explain  her  strange  unwillingness  to  do  the  duty 
set  before  her.  She  knows  now,  as  she  did  not 
before,  that  it  is  her  own  brother  whom  she  was 
about  to  kill,  and  her  fellow  Greek  women  recog- 
nise him  to  be  their  king,  Orestes,  the  son  of 
Agamemnon.  One  needs  to  go  back  to  Greek 
feelings  a  little,  in  order  to  sympathise  perfectly 
with  this  situation.  Common  humanity  and  tender 
womanliness  would  be  enough  to  account  for  all 
this  emotion  in  our  own  days.  But  in  those  times 
it  needed  the  blood-relationship  to  account  for  the 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  the  desire  to  save 
life. 
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Thus  it  goes  on  throughout  the  opera.  The  most 
emotional  parts,  wherein  the  characters  dwell  on 
their  feelings  for  some  considerable  time,  are  in 
cantabile  with  every  musical  device  and  quality 
that  is  possible,  to  point  and  increase  the  effect  of 
the  emotion.  Those  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
are  less  emotional  or  are  only  required  to  tell  the 
story,  are  declamatory  and  in  recitative  ;  these  have 
more  or  less  of  accompaniment,  and  some  distinct 
phrases  for  the  orchestra,  especially  at  points  where 
there  is  action  without  words,  and  where  there  is 
a  fragment  of  emotion  to  be  shown.     These  are  the 
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main    principles  which    have    been  kept  up   ever 
since  in  French  grand  opera,  though  some  varia- 
tions, for   better   or   for  worse,  have   been    made 
by  the  differences  of  individual  composers. 
Gluck's  improvements  did   not  find 

ItflfirOVe- 

their  way  into  Italy  in  his  days,  nor  for         ments  in 

many  years  afterwards.     But  a  great  Italian 

J    ■*  °  operas. 

deal  of  change  was  carried  out  in  Italian 

works  by  popular  influence,  and  by  the  genius  of 
different  composers.  In  Florentine  times,  as  among 
some  modern  imitators,  it  had  been  decreed  that 
opera  must  copy  Greek  models,  and  that  therefore 
it  must  have  mythological  subjects,  and  must  be 
tragic.  Whether  any  of  these  three  propositions 
are  true  may  be  matter  of  doubt,  nevertheless  that 
was  the  opinion  in  the  early  days  of  opera.  But 
historians  have  noticed  that  when  opera  began  to 
be  popular,  and  was  played  in  public  theatres 
instead  of  in  the  rich  men's  houses,  the  subjects 
began  to  be  a  little  more  human,  for  Greek  mytho- 
logy was  not  interesting  to  the  Italian  populace. 
Gradually  homely  stories  were  brought  into  opera, 

first   as  short  interludes  between  the 

Comedy 
acts   of  the   mythological   operas   and      comes  into 

afterwards    as    complete    operas.       In-  opera. 

stead  of  the  troubles  of  Helen  and  Paris,  or  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  the  ordinary  audience  delighted  in 
stories  of  the  everyday  vexations  and  joys  of  their 
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own  time.  To  this  feeling  we  owe  the  Italian 
opera  buffa.  Pergolesi's  La  Serva  Padrona,  the 
servant  turned  mistress,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  works ;  it  became  popular  all  over  Europe, 
and  was  followed  by  many  others.  Among  the 
greatest  were  Mozart's  Cost  Fan  Tutti  and  Figaro  ; 
Cimarosa's  //  Matrimonio  Segreto ;  Paisiello's 
Barbiere ;  and  later,  Rossini's  setting  of  the  same 
play.  All  these  had  a  great  deal  of  recitativo  secco 
in  them.  Although  this  kind  of  recitative  dated 
from  the  Scarlatti  time,  its  use  in  comic  opera 
must  have  made  it  lighter  in  style.  The  Naples 
school  of  opera  buffa  used  actual  speech  in  the,  so 
to  speak,  prosaic  parts  of  the  dialogue,  or  for  the 
most  comic  situations.  This  habit  must  have 
affected  the  comic  opera  in  other  Italian  towns  ; 
for  it  used  to  be  related  by  the  English  musician, 
Charles  Lucas,  that,  when  he  had  to  accompany 
(on  the  pianoforte)  the  recitativo  secco  of  Rossini's 
Barbiere,  the  Italian  company,  who  were  doing  it 
in  London,  sang  never  a  note  of  the  written 
recitative.  It  seemed  to  be  the  custom  that  they 
sang  what  they  liked  in  this  part  of  the  recitative 
provided  only  that  they  kept  to  the  right  accents ; 
and  the  pianist  had  to  play  in  the  rests  whatever 
he  could  invent  to  correspond  in  harmony  with 
their  impromptu  notes.  It  was  no  more  than 
speech,  or  rather  chattering,  in  musical  sounds ; 
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and    it    made    no   great   difference    whether  they 
sang  their  own  or  the  composer's  notes. 

For  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  the  action  or  dialogue 
of  Italian  opera  was  chiefly  in  this  speaking  re- 
citative, both  in  opera  seria  and  buffa ;  while 
the  more  emotional  parts  of  dialogue  which 
caused  the  meditations,  or  airs,  were  in  ac- 
companied recitative.  The  latter  recitative  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  French  grand 
opera,  such  as  that  we  have  described  from 
Iphigenia. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

Airs  ijuith, 
airs   began   to   be   improved   from   the     action  and 

form    in    which    Scarlatti    left    them.        winected 

together. 
Jomelli  cut  the  constant  repetition  of 

the    first    part,    and,    in    place    of   being   entirely 

meditative,  they  began  gradually  to  enter  into  the 

action.     It  was  in  the  making  of  finales  that  this 

first  came  about. 

Finales  distinctly  began  in  the  opera  buffa  and 

afterwards    came   into   the   opera   seria.      It  took 

nearly  the  whole   of  the  century  to  develop  the 

form,  from  its  beginning  by  Logroscino  in  Naples 

through   its  development  by  Piccini  in   Paris,  its 

introduction    into   serious    opera   by   Paisiello    in 

Italy,  to   its   perfection  by  Mozart.     Mozart  was 

one  of  those  Germans  who,  like  Handel  and  Gluck, 
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studied  with  Italian  works,  and  carried  out  their 
own  ideas  for  all  countries. 

The  ordinary  listener  will  go  to  an  opera,  will 
hear  and  be  interested  in  the  play,  or  the  music, 
or  both,  while  the  art  with  which  the  work  has 
been  constructed  will  be  hidden  from  him.  It  is 
in  the  opera  finale  that  the  distinction  between  the 
art  that  is  in  the  drama  with  music  and  that  of  the 
drama  without,  is  most  evident ;  because  it  is  in 
the  drama  with  music  that  is  found  the  great 
opportunity  for  gradual  increase  of  effect  by 
gradually  increasing  the  volume  or  importance  of 
sound.  However  much  the  writer  of  spoken 
drama  may  increase  the  interest  up  to  different 
points  in  the  play,  and  crowd  his  personages  on 
to  the  stage  to  help  in  the  course  of  excitement 
towards  the  end  of  an  act,  he  cannot  make  more 
than  one  person  speak  at  the  same  time,  for  fear 
of  confusion — save  only  in  a  shout  from  a  crowd. 
But  two  people  can  combine  in  singing  and  cause 
no  confusion.  Three,  four,  nay  a  whole  crowd,  can 
equally  well  join  in  music,  if  only  their  separate 
parts  are  so  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  combining 
in  harmony.  We  can,  therefore,  realise  the  im- 
mense power  of  accumulating  up  to  a  climax 
that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  musical  composer, 
if  his  story  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  admit 
of  it. 
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About  the  middle  of  Mozart's  Nozze        „.     , 

Finale  in 
at  Figaro,  when  the  interest  of  the  play         Nozze  di 

has    been    increased    by   trios,   duets,  Figaro. 

solos  of  various  kinds  and  pages  of  recitativo  secco 
interspersed  between  them,  at  once  linking  them 
and  making  variety,  there  begins  one  of  these 
chains  of  movements.  There  is  both  action  and 
feeling  in  the  words  throughout  the  chain.  It 
begins  when  the  Count,  as  jealous  as  he  is  careless, 
is  giving  vent  to  his  anger  and  trying  to  break 
open  the  door  of  his  wife's  room,  where  he  believes 
Cherubino  to  be  hidden;  while  the  Countess, 
conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  yet  fearing  his 
anger,  is  pleading  with  him.  There  has  been 
recitativo  secco  before,  but  these  ideas  bring  in  a 
movement  in  form.  The  phrases  are  long  and 
rhythmic,  though  broken  in  one  place  by  a  frag- 
ment of  recitative.  There  is  little  change  of  key 
in  the  opening  movement.  Twice  a  new  key 
enters,  with  a  change  of  verbal  idea,  but  with  a 
return  of  the  Count's  jealous  thought  the  main  key 
returns.  The  door  opens,  Susanna  appears 
within,  but  alone.  Her  entry  brings  a  new  idea 
and  opportunity  for  a  new  movement  in  a  related 
key.  She  ridicules  the  Count's  drawn  sword  :  the 
Countess  is  puzzled,  the  Count  baffled  at  the 
situation  ;  thus,  being  partly  alike  in  their  feelings, 
the  music  which  interprets  them  can  be  combined, 
I 
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and   it   is   a  short  trio   in   rhythmic   form.     The 

Count  going  into  the  room,  and  seeing  that  the 

page  boy  is  not  there,  has  a  sort  of  revulsion  of 

feeling,  which  wakens  the  latent  affection  he  has 

for  his  wife,  and  he  entreats  her  pardon.    This  new 

idea  and  the  way  it  is  received  by  the  Countess 

and   Susanna   is  the  poetical  subject  of  another 

movement.     There  are  many  sub-divisions  in  the 

main   verbal   idea,    which    are  partly  action  and 

partly  thought,  and  all  bring  out  different  little 

musical  ideas,  while  they  are  welded  together  by 

the  connection  of  key.     Thus,  while  the  Count  is 

looking   about   the  room,  there  are  declamatory 

phrases  from  the  two  ladies ;  while  the  orchestra 

carries  on  two  busy  phrases,  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  next 

example.     These  phrases  are  constantly  recurring, 

with  all  manner  of  changes  of  their  course  and  of 

key,  throughout  the  movement,  and  give  a  sense  of 

motion  to  the  whole  scene. 
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When  the  Count  comes  back  out  of  the  room, 
and  has  given  vent  to  his  astonishment  at  not  find- 
ing Cherubino,  he  breaks  out  with  a  pleading  for 
forgiveness.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  key,  and  a  clear 
musical  phrase  in  the  voice  as  well  as  in  the  band. 
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The  bantering  reply  of  the  two  ladies  that  he 
deserves  no  pity  is  the  rhythmic  answer  to  his 
musical  phrase.  The  orchestra  goes  on  with  one 
of  its  phrases,  while  question  and  answer  are  in  the 
voices.  Then  the  Countess  returns  with  the  music 
of  the  Count's  entreaty,  but  her  words  are  a  re- 
minder of  the  ugly  epithets  he  had  applied  to  her 
a  few  minutes  before.  He  entreats  again  with  the 
same  phrase  but  in  a  new  key,  and  is  answered 
with  a  new  musical  idea,  in  which  voice  and  band 
take  part,  and  a  new  turn  is  given  to  the  bantering 
words. 
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The  Count  entreats  again  with  the  same  phrase 

in  a  new  key,  and  has  the  same  answer  returned  to 

him  in  his  own  key.     But  Susanna  now  joins  his 

entreaties,  and  their  fragmentary  words  are  linked 

together   by  the   undercurrent  of  the  orchestra's 

phrase  (p.  130  £).     Now  the   Countess  complains 

how    he    has    neglected    her,   and    this    emotion 

comes  forth  in  a  long  musical  phrase,  somewhat 

like  that  of  the  Count,  and,  like  his,  accompanied 

with  the  orchestral  phrase  (p.  130  b).     It  is  in  a 

different  key  from  that  of  the  two  who  sang  last, 

and  presently  they  two  join  with  her  in  music  which 

grows  out  of  her  phrase  and  the  orchestral  phrase. 

The  close  of  this  forms  a  kind  of  half-way  rest  for 

the  movement.     Then  a  recurrence  of  the  Count's 

doubts  makes  a  slight  break  in  the  constant  flow 

of  the  rhythm.     He  questions  again  on  the  subject 

of  the  page-boy,  and   about   that  ever-recurring 

source  of  stage  woes,  a  letter  which  he  has  found, 

and,  as  is  usual  on  the  stage,  cannot  quite  decipher, 

for  they  are  such  bad  readers  on  the  stage.     The 

ladies,  according  to  a  time-honoured  practice  in 

comedies,   prevaricate,   and   so   lay   the   seeds  of 

future  complications.     "  Figaro  wrote  the  letter,  of 

course,"  and  they  return  to  their  old  expression, 

"  You  merit  no  forgiveness  if  you  will  not  forgive," 

and  so  on.     Very  naturally,  therefore,  some  of  the 

old  musical  phrases  come  again,  though  in  a  new 
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key.  The  Count,  too,  will  be  satisfied  if  only  his 
wife  will  love  him  again  ;  and  one  of  her  musical 
phrases  therefore  comes  also  naturally  into  his 
mouth.  Still  with  the  busy  undercurrent  of  the 
band  and  with  the  Countess's  expression  of  plea- 
sure at  this  turn,  we  get  back  to  the  main  key  of 
the  movement.  When  in  this  key,  Susanna  has 
another  mocking  word,  with  one  of  her  old  phrases ; 
the  Count  makes  more  ado,  while  the  Countess 
still  feels  suspicion  of  his  truth ;  but  they  are  fain 
to  join  in  a  sort  of  doubtful  joy  at  the  apparent 
settlement  of  affairs.  Here,  then,  is  the  full  close 
of  the  movement  in  its  main  key,  with  an  ampler 
use  of  the  same  music  which  brought  in  the  half- 
way rest. 

Figaro's  entry,  with  talk  of  his  wedding,  changes 
the  movement ;  new  ideas  come  in  and  with  them 
a  new  connected  key.  A  change  of  manner, 
though  with  the  same  tempo,  is  brought  in  with  the 
Count's  resolve  to  question  him.  The  production 
of  the  letter  is  the  beginning  of  the  Count's 
questioning  and  changes  the  movement  again  with 
a  new  related  key.  It  is  a  busy  little  movement, 
Figaro  refusing  to  own  the  inconvenient  letter, 
while  the  ladies  try  to  torment  him  into  doing  so. 
Immediately  enters  Antonio  the  gardener  with  a 
"fresh  complication  involving  another  change  of 
movement  and  key.   Antonio  has  a  damaged  pot  of 
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flowers  to  show  and  a  long  story  to  tell,  how  he 
saw  a  man  jump  out  of  the  window  and  run  off. 
Here  is  plenty  of  animation  ;  the  gardener  prosing 
on,  interrupted  with  questions  from  the  Count  and 
interjections  from  the  others,  —  the  two  ladies 
appealing  to  Figaro's  ingenuity  to  make  excuses, 
which  he  does  freely.  With  the  changes  of  idea 
there  is  much  change  of  key,  but  the  beginning 
and  ending  are  in  the  same.  It  is  rapid  declama- 
tion with  a  good  deal  of  pattering  effect  in  the 
accompaniment.  There  is  a  pretty  phrase  brought 
in  occasionally  at  the  covert  allusions  to  Cheru- 
bino,  and  there  is  much  interesting  contrast  of  the 
voices  as  they  sometimes  answer  one  another 
singly,  and  sometimes  join,  two,  three  or  more. 

Yet  another  complication  brings  change  of  move- 
ment and  key.  The  gardener  having  gone  away, 
the  Count  acknowledges  himself  still  puzzled,  and 
the  others  are  vexed  though  not  hopeless.  All 
this  is  more  of  a  sentiment  than  the  foregoing, 
therefore  it  brings  more  flowing  music.  But 
the  entry  of  Marcellina,  Basilio  and  Bartolo  with 
more  evil  tales  and  fault-finding,  brings  in  another 
movement  and  key,  which  with  gradually  increas- 
ing time  brings  the  act  to  its  end.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  sets,  Susanna,  the  Countess  and 
Figaro  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  three  new-comers 
with  the  Count  on  the  other,  is  kept  up  to  the  end. 
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The  musical  phrases  of  each  set  are  different  and 
answer  one  another  at  closer  and  yet  closer  intervals 
till  they  all  sing  together  at  the  climax.  Even 
when  going  on  at  the  same  moment  there  is  dis- 
tinction between  the  phrases  belonging  to  each 
set.  There  is  very  little  modulation  in  the  whole 
of  this  final  movement  of  the  chain ;  and  the  long 
lasting  of  the  one  key  adds  to  the  sensation  that 
it  is  a  closing  movement.  Continually  there  are 
fresh  ideas  brought  in  with  the  different  aspects  of 
the  complications.  The  rapid  succession  of  these 
fresh  ideas,  the  many  accessions  of  time,  and  the 
ever-increasing  apposition  of  the  phrases  make  a 
constant  building-up  of  the  excitement  in  the  music 
which  fits  with  and  adds  to  the  ever-increasing 
excitement  in  the  verbal  ideas  up  to  the  end  of 
the  act, — the  dramatic  climax  of  the  first  half  of 
the  story.     This  is  the  end  of  the  first  finale. 

A    comedy    is    not    always    comic, 

J  '  ,  Opera 

though  there  are  generally  some  comic  coinedy  in 
parts    in    it,     and    a    happy    ending.  France. 

Similarly,  an  opera  buffa  is  not  always  comic ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  comedy,  with  all  the  characteristics 
that  a  comedy  should  have,  and  all  possible  assist- 
ance from  music. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Italian  opera  buffa,  or 
'musical  comedy,  has  similar  developments  in  the 
opera  of  other  countries,  namely,  the  light,  speech- 
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like  dialogue.  In  other  countries  than  Italy,  it 
is  even  lighter  than  recitativo  secco,  for  it  is 
actual  speech.  For  instance,  in  the  French  opera 
comique,  which  began  long  before  Gluck  and 
developed  greatly  after  his  time,  the  most  prosaic 
or  conversational  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  spoken, 
while  more  emotional  parts,  whether  action  or 
meditation,  are  set  in  accompanied  recitative  with 
airs  and  concerted  pieces  ;  the  finale  having  music 
throughout,  which  works  up  through  conversa- 
tion, story  and  utterances  of  feeling  towards  the 
climax. 

In   England   this  kind   had  its  initial 

In  England.   ...  .L.     ^.  .  -  . 

beginning  with  Bishop,  who  improved 

the  usual  ballad-opera  of  his  time  by  setting  some 
of  his  dialogue  as  concerted  pieces,  thus  giving 
musical  character  to  what  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  spoken.  The  form  was  much  developed 
afterwards,  and  was  carried  to  its  perfection  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  John  Barnett,  Wallace,  Balfe  and  Macfarren. 
Many  of  the  operas  of  these  composers  had,  like 
those  of  the  French  opera  comique^  some  spoken 
dialogue,  while  the  most  interesting  parts  were  set 
with  music,  in  accompanied  recitative,  airs,  con- 
certed pieces  and  finales. 

And  in  ^n  Germany  much   beautiful  work  of 

Germany.      this  kind  has  been  done.      Beginning 
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with  the  days  of  Theile,  Keiser  and  Handel's 
youth,  a  long  line  of  German  opera  or  Singspiel^  as 
they  called  it,  gradually  developed  into  the  same 
form  as  the  French  opera  comique.  Spoken  words 
were  in  the  least  interesting  parts ;  and  where 
emotion  was  present,  there  came  accompanied 
recitative,  cantabile  airs,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  and 
choruses — singly  or  in  chains  like  the  Mozart 
finale  just  now  described. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Beethoven's  Fidelio  or 
Weber's  Der  Freyschiitz  be  the  finer  example  of 
this  kind.  In  England  we  have  generally  heard 
these  two  works  with  a  light  recitative  for  those 
parts  which  the  German  composers  intended  to  be 
spoken.  This  was  from  the  Italian  habit  for  the 
same  kind  of  passage,  and  was  the  result  of  their 
being  performed  by  an  Italian  company  at  an 
Italian  opera-house. 

In  both  these  works  the  music  agrees  with  the 
situation  in  a  marvellous  way.  In  Fidelio,  for 
instance,  the  simplicity  of  the  music  belonging  to 
the  chatter  of  the  two  young  folk  over  their  work, 
the  ballad  of  the  girl  and  the  early  quartet  in 
canon,  agrees  with  the  simple  emotions  that  are  in 
the  hearts  of  the  four  characters.  As  the  plot 
gathers  in  intensity,  the  musical  material  gathers 
force  also,  while  the  words  allied  with  the  music 
are  less  and  less  concerned  with  meditation,  more 
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and  more  part  of  the  action  of  the  story.  There  is 
the  duet  between  the  governor  and  the  jailer,  full 
of  argument,  persuasion  and  objection,  wherein  the 
music  is  full  of  change  of  key  and  of  idea,  just 
hung  together  in  form  by  the  beginning  and  ending 
in  the  same  key.  There  is  the  soliloquy  following 
when  Leonora,  her  heart  wrung  with  anxiety  and 
fear  for  the  terrible  threats  she  has  just  heard 
against  her  husband's  life,  pours  out  her  feelings  in 
accompanied  recitative  of  declamatory  and  canta- 
bile  phrases,  varying  with  every  shade  of  the 
emotion  which  is  running  through  her,  and  then 
yields  to  prayer  and  hopefulness — two  emotions 
which  bear  her  onward,  the  music  interpreting  her 
feelings  as  the  words  leave  her  lips.  The  finale  of 
this  act,  too,  piles  on  musical  effects  and  interest 
with  the  growing  eagerness  and  anxiety  of  Leonora 
in  her  search  for  Florestan.  All  of  these  songs  are 
truly  of  the  kind  allowed  by  the  old  Greek  writer 
quoted  before,  "  songs  which  do  not  stand  between 
the  pauses  or  stops  of  the  action,  but  enter  into  the 
action  itself." 

The  beginning  of  the  second  act  is  a  sort  of  rest 
in  the  excitement,  for  the  story  begins  anew  from 
another  point  of  view — the  gloom  of  the  prison 
and  the  misery  of  the  prisoner.  The  music  then 
is  simpler  in  form,  though  strongly  emotional. 
Accompanied  recitative,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
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feeling  that  can  be  given  to  it  by  expressive 
phrases  and  declamation  in  the  voice  part,  and  by- 
strong  or  delicate  orchestral  effects  and  expressive 
passages  of  all  kinds  in  the  accompaniment  both 
with  and  beside  the  vocal  phrases — this  all  gives 
vent  to  the  changeful  ideas  of  the  words  that 
Florestan  utters  in  his  loneliness.  He,  too,  has  a 
long  air  in  his  soliloquy,  natural  enough  under  the 
circumstances,  for  he  has  nothing  to  cheer  him  but 
memory,  and  it  is  natural  he  should  dream  of  his 
loved  wife,  and  almost  believe  he  sees  her  there, 
releasing  him.  An  indwelling  emotion  it  is,  that 
pours  out  in  long  phrases,  with  a  long,  lasting  key. 
Nothing  in  music  gives  such  a  sensation  of  fixed- 
ness, of  dwelling  or  remaining  thoughts  as  a  long 
course  in  one  key.  Many  would  put  this  aside  as 
a  mere  technicality ;  yet,  in  a  place  like  this,  it  has 
its  emotional  effect  very  strongly,  even  upon  those 
who  may  be  ignorant  of  its  existence.  It  sounds, 
whether  we  realise  it  or  not. 

The  quartet  in  the  prison  is  at  once  the  most 
emotional  and  full  of  action  of  all  the  movements 
of  the  opera,  and  it  is  the  one  in  which  Beethoven 
has  most  shown  the  power  of  key-form  in  second- 
ing the  emotional  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
movement  is  a  most  perfect  sonata.  Every  verbal 
idea  and  every  little  action,  with  its  own  musical 
idea  and  key,  takes  a  place  in  the  musical  form 
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relative  to  its  own  value  as  an  idea,  and  thus  has 
its  emotional  meaning  enhanced  by  its  place  rela- 
tive to  other  ideas.  It  is  not  merely  by  an  excited 
manner  of  music  that  excitement  of  expression 
can  be  kept  up.  Motion  or  change  of  key  is  a 
fertile  source  of  excitement.  In  this  movement, 
the  primary  verbal  idea  of  the  attempted  murder 
holds  the  whole  scene  together  as  a  group  of  ideas, 
and  not  a  heterogeneous  heap.  Therefore,  too, 
the  keys  are  made  to  succeed  one  another,  to  last, 
and  to  be  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect 
them  in  one  as  a  group  of  connected  keys.  Interest 
is  worked  up  by  this  means,  along  with  the  grow- 
ing excitement  of  the  scene,  till  it  culminates  with 
the  sound  of  the  royal  emissary's  trumpet  outside. 
This  is  a  signal  for  cessation  of  anxiety  and  of 
wrong-doing,  a  signal  for  peace,  and  for  rest  and 
quietness  in  the  music.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
more  modulation ;  the  music  returns  home  to  its 
main  key,  and  remains  there  for  the  whole  of  the 
long  coda  of  the  movement.1 

Trr ,    ,  Weber  applied  to  the  overture  this  per- 

Webers 

opera  over-     fection  of  key-form  in  expressing  the 
ture'  emotions    belonging    to    verbal  ideas. 

The  plan  of  his  overture  to  Der  Freyschiitz,  for 
instance,  was   a  development   of  that  of  Gluck's 

1  A  fuller  analysis  of  the  movements  in  Fidelio  will  be  found  in 
the  present  author's  Form  or  Design  in  Vocal  Music, 
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overture.  To  prepare  the  audience  and  set  them 
in  the  right  emotional  key,  so  to  speak,  that  they 
might  the  readier  enter  into  the  feelings  that  the 
composer  wished  them  to  have  when  the  drama 
was  put  before  them — this  was  his  motive.  There- 
fore he  set  before  them  subjects  from  the  opera  in 
their  due  relative  position,  that  they  might  suggest 
corresponding  emotions,  also  in  due  relative  pro- 
portion. Weber,  too,  made  more  variety  of 
movement  in  the  soliloquies  that  he  had  in  his 
dramas.  Expressive  as  the  arias  of  the  best  com- 
posers were,  and  far  more  elastic  in  nature  than  the 
fixed  forms  of  Scarlatti  and  his  successors,  their  form 
was  still  not  adapted  for  every  poem.  Weber  broke 
the  usual  succession  of  movements  in  his  arias,  and 
made  an  alternation  of  movement  and  recitative  that 
varied  according  to  the  form  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  each  individual  soliloquy.  In  this  way  he 
brought  them  to  be  very  like  the  cantatas  of  Purcell. 
It   was   Rossini   who  first,  in  Italy, 

Ff6?7C/l 

revived  Monteverde's  habit  of  accom-   grand  opera 

panying  with  the  full  band  all  through  went  f° 

Italy. 

the  opera.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord  or  pianoforte  which  had  been  before 
with  the  recitativo  secco  for  a  distinct  part  of  the 
dialogue.  This  was  in  his  opera  Otello  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  form  of  opera, 
therefore,  became  in  Italy  nearly  the  same  as  the 
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grand  opera  in  France,  though  without  the  ballet, 
which  has  always  belonged  to  the  French  grand 
opera. 

And  to  Ger  Soon  after  Rossini's  Otello,  the  con- 
many  and  tinuous  music,  with  band  accompani- 
ment,  went  into  German  opera  with 
Spohr's  Jessonda,  and  a  few  years  later  into  English 
opera,  with  John  Barnett's  Fair  Rosamond. 

Two  types  of  operas,  therefore,  have 
Opera  .  , 

follows  two    gone  about  into  all  parts  of  the  musical 

typts*  world.      There  was  the  French  grand 

opera  style  (but  without  the  ballet  when  written 
out  of  France),  a  development  of  the  ideal  left  by 
Gluck,  with  every  addition  of  musical  material 
that  the  genius  or  invention  of  successive  com- 
posers could  put  into  it ;  and  there  was  the  Italian 
opera  buffa,  lightened  in  some  countries  and  made 
more  dignified  in  others,  but,  in  all,  keeping  the 
conversational  character  of  a  great  part  of  the 
dialogue.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  composer 
and  of  the  librettist  to  make  these  opera  forms 
dramatic  or  the  reverse,  interesting  or  uninter- 
esting. Some  operas  will  interest  some  hearers, 
while  others  will  interest  other  hearers,  according 
to  their  tastes ;  but  if  an  opera  interest  no  one, 
we  may  call  it  uninteresting  and  therefore 
undramatic. 

Many  operas  of  various  kinds  have  been  pro- 
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duced  in  all  countries  since  the  days  of  Rossini's 
Otello  which  have  all  the  necessary  parts  to  make 
them  interesting  on  the  stage :  Pacini's   Saffo,  for 
instance,  and  Verdi's   II   Trovatore,    in    the   pure 
Italian    school,    Rossini's    Guillaume    Tell  in   the 
French,  Der  Freyschiitz  for  the  German ;  and  for 
the  English,  among  others,  Macfarren's  She  stoops 
to  Conquer,  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe,  and    the   delicate 
works  of  Goring  Thomas.     But  many  have  also 
been    produced    in    all    the    nineteenth    century, 
especially   in   the    Italian    and    German    schools, 
which  have  little  to  interest  an  audience  in  the 
story  which  is  presented  before  them.     A  certain 
beauty  in   the   music    no   doubt   there  was, — but 
music  will  not  make  a  story,  much  as  it  will  do 
to    enhance    and    show   up    the    beauty   of    one. 
Musicians  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Wagner  for  his 
many  writings  in  reminder  of  the  great  operatic 
principle  that  the  story  is  the  chief  part  or  founda- 
tion of  a  drama,  whether  with  music  or  without. 

Given  a  good  story, — that  is,  a  story         __. 

Object  of 

which  can  be  presented  clearly  by  music  in  an 
stage  means, — and  it  is  the  musician's  opera. 

business  to  strengthen  the  impression  upon  the 
audience  by  every  method  that  is  in  his  power. 
Now  the  stage  means  of  presenting  a  story  are 
actions  and  words, — words  spoken  or  sung.  The 
musician,  as  we  have  seen,  helps  in  two  ways, — by 
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arranging  the  declamation  or  effective  delivery  of 
the  words  whereby  they  can  be  made  far  more 
impressive  than  by  simple  speech,  however  skilful 
the  elocution  may  be,  and  by  interpreting  the 
emotion  of  the  characters.  The  history  of  opera 
is,  after  all,  a  continual  struggle  for  mastery 
between  these  two  ways.  Caccini  and  Peri  made 
the  opera  all  declamation,  believing  that  it  was 
the  only  kind  of  music  possible  for  a  singer  while 
acting;  and  Monteverde  put  some  expression  of 
emotion  into  the  accompaniment.  After  that,  the 
expression  of  emotion  found  excessive  vent  in 
formal  and  redundant  airs,  as  formal  and  redun- 
dant as  were  the  emotions  of  early  novels.  Then 
came  Gluck,  Mozart  and  the  best  of  the  writers 
after  them,  and  struck  the  balance  between  the 
two  ways  by  finding  that  it  was  possible  for  an 
actor  to  sing  cantabile  without  standing  stock-still, 
— that  acting  did  not  mean  ceasing  to  sing,  nor 
did  singing  mean  ceasing  to  act, — that  dialogue 
might  be  full  of  emotion,  and  music  of  a  perfect 
kind  full  of  action. 

After  a  time  the  emotional  parts  again  over- 
powered the  declamatory  effects  in  the  hands  of 
weak  writers,  and  singers  began  to  stand  still 
again  on  the  stage ;  though  this  weakness  never 
equalled  the  intense  formalism  of  the  days  of 
Hasse,  before  Gluck  and  Mozart  came  up.     It  was 
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rather  after  the  kind  of  some  of  the  modern  novels 
wherein  there  is  more  philosophy  and  analysis  of 
character  than  of  story.  It  was  then  that  Wagner 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  his  later  works  by  giving 
declamatory  work  only  to  the  voices  throughout 
the  play,  and  relegating  the  expression  of  emotion, 
throughout  the  play,  to  the  accompaniment  solely, 
— using  therefore  the  principle  of  the  Florentine 
writers  with  additional  means  of  orchestration. 

The  one  great  objection  to  this  lateral  division 
of  music  is  that  it  uses  only  a  part  of  the  resources 
of  music ;  it  uses,  as  it  were,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  art,  and  not  the  innate  principle  of  it.  In  the 
days  when  it  was  supposed  that  women  ought  not 
to  know  much  about  the  anatomy  of  their  bodies 
it  was  averred  that  "  beauty  is  but  skin-deep." 
Nowadays  we  all  know  that  the  fairest  lady  in  the 
land  would  be  without  beauty  if  she  were  without 
a  perfect  skeleton  and  well-knit  muscles.  So  it  is 
with  music.  Its  beauty  is  far  more  than  "skin- 
deep."  There  is  the  principle  underlying  music 
which  the  constant  use  of  declamatory  music 
prevents  in  its  necessarily  changing  keys ;  and 
that  is  the  principle  of  resting  and  recurring  keys. 
It  is  a  principle  that  has  grown  very  gradually 
into  music,  side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  the 
expression  of  emotion  in  music.  Only  dimly 
shadowed  in  madrigals  and  in  popular  music  of 
K 
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the  same  day,  it  was  entirely  absent  from  the 
early  declamatory  dramas.  It  was  evident  in  the 
Purcell  and  Handel  examples  that  we  have  looked 
at  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  more  elaborately 
developed  in  the  Gluck,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
examples.  Wherever  cantabile  music  and  rhyth- 
mic form  appear,  there  will  be  key-form  to  help ; 
and  these  three  qualities  unite  in  music  which  is 
to  express  feeling.  It  is  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
music,  in  conjunction  with  the  declamatory  (decla- 
matory, be  it  remembered,  in  its  three  manners, 
unaccompanied,  with  band,  and  in  time),  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  variety  and  contrast  can  be 
got ;  and  all  this,  grouped  in  proportionate  masses 
of  either  kind,  is  the  material  of  the  music  of  a 
good  opera. 

A  modem  Look  at  Verdi's  Otello;  what  a  story  it 
opera.  js  for  showing  on  the  stage  !     How  the 

story  is  emphasised  by  the  music  !  Here  is  variety 
enough,  and  massing  of  the  different  kinds  of 
music,  with  relief  and  contrast.  There  is  the 
wonderful  piece  of  declamation  by  which  the 
opera  makes  Iago  confess  his  real  character  to 
the  audience.  This  is  a  conciser  mode  than  the 
course  of  actions  and  conversations  with  other 
persons  by  which  he  is  gradually  shown  in  Shake- 
speare ;  for  an  opera  libretto  requires  the  ideas  to 
be  more   concise   and   massed   together   in   their 
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kinds  than  a  spoken  drama,  so  that  it  may  yield 
better  to  the  expression  by  music.  This  Mephis- 
tophelian  Credo,  as  it  is  called,  with  its  ever-chang- 
ing ideas,  with  force  rather  than  with  feeling,  is 
of  the  most  emphatic  kind  of  declamation.  It  is 
oratorical,  rather  than  mere  speech.  The  music 
corresponds  with  this  by  its  ever-changing  course 
of  keys,  its  absence  of  phrase -rhythm,  and  an 
alternation  of  orchestral  phrases  with  or  between 
the  vocal  phrases.  It  has  been  introduced  by  mere 
conversational  words  between  Iago  and  Cassio, 
where  there  is  some  actual  recitativo  parlante  of 
the  old  kind,  as  well  as  recitative  of  the  accom- 
panied kind.  After  the  so-called  Credo,  Iago's  first 
temptation  of  Othello  begins  almost  as  conversa- 
tion, and  the  phrases  are  light  and  fragmentary, 
answered  in  the  same  kind  in  the  orchestra ;  but 
gradually,  as  the  words  become  more  full  of  emo- 
tion, the  phrases  of  music  lengthen.  For  instance, 
when  the  first  germ  of  jealousy  comes  into  Othello's 
mind  and  he  cries,  "  By  heaven,  he  echoes  me,  as 
if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought,  too 
hideous  to  be  shown,"  it  is  with  a  long  complete 
phrase.  The  same  is  the  case  when  Iago  gives  his 
fearsome  hint  to  Othello  to  "  beware  of  jealousy." 
All  this  is  with  rapidly  changing  keys.  A  contrast 
follows  in  the  ballad  strains  of  the  chorus  of  women 
and  children  and  sailors  who  are  about  Desdemona 
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with  their  flowers  and  gifts — the  music  simple  in 
form,  smooth  in  rhythm  and  lasting  in  key. 

In  the  third  act,  wherein  Othello  accuses  Desde- 
mona  of  unfaithfulness,  the  dialogue  is  strongly 
emotional  yet  with  some  question  and  answer. 
These  rapid  questions  and  answers  are,  in  short, 
fragmentary  declamation,  while  the  previous  greet- 
ing between  the  two,  with  Desdemona's  affectionate 
yearning  and  Othello's  cutting  sarcasms,  is  in  rhyth- 
mic phrases  of  connected  key.  Desdemona's  declara- 
tion of  her  innocence  is  also  rhythmic  and  sustained 
in  key.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  act  many 
of  the  performers  are  combined,  with  a  culmination 
of  excitement,  in  a  long  succession  of  movements 
(after  the  fashion  of  the  Mozart  finale  already 
described),  in  which  keys  remain  for  some  time. 
The  utter  loneliness  of  Othello  after  all  the  people 
have  left  him  but  Iago,  finds  vent  in  a  few  short 
phrases ;  he  is  beyond  even  the  expression  of 
emotion.  It  is  convulsion  and  then  silence.  Silence 
— with  the  terrible  contrast  of  the  swooning  body 
of  Othello  stretched  at  the  feet  of  his  tempter, 
while  the  outside  world  are  shouting  in  ecstasy  at 
his  political  triumphs. 

The  next  act  is  another  contrast.  It  begins  with 
Desdemona  and  Emilia  alone.  Sorrowful  and 
fearful,  Desdemona  is  quiet,  for  she  knows  her 
innocence.     There  is  therefore  time  for  emotion 
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to  have  full  play  in  her  mind ;  and  while  a  few 
conversational  words  are  in  speaking  recitative, 
the  deep  emotions  pour  forth  in  song.  Her  music 
is  cantabile  of  the  most  expressive  kind,  simple  in 
key-form  and  in  clearest  rhythm.  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  her  ballad  of  the  willow. 

Andante  mosso. 
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lau  •  da,       Pian-gea  la    me  .  .  .      sta 
(By  special  permission  of  Messrs  G.  Ricordi&  Co.,  266  Regent  Street,  London.) 

In  all  this  long  course  of  variety,  con-  T, 
trast  and  relief,  the  orchestra  does  not  played  by  the 
play  an  independent  part,  but  is  woven  orchestra. 
into  the  music  of  the  characters,  now  preceding, 
now  answering,  now  supporting  the  strains  of  the 
voices  and  in  some  cases  interpreting  the  sentiment 
while  the  voices  recite  words  on  a  repeated  note. 
There  is  even  the  extreme  variety  of  a  passage  in 
pantomime — not  the  joke  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  in  England  as  pantomime,  but  a  solemn 
kind  in  which  Othello  shows  his  intense  feelings, 
without  a  word,  by  his  actions  in  the  darkened 
chamber  of  Desdemona,  while  the  orchestra  inter- 
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prets  and  adds  to  the  impression  given  by  his 
actions.  Here,  too,  is  the  beauty  of  association  ;  for, 
at  the  moment  when  he  kisses  his  sleeping  wife 
before  murdering  her  (executing,  as  he  deems  it),  a 
short  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  long  strain  of  the 
love-duet  which  comes  early  in  the  opera.  The 
whole  strain  comes  later  when  Othello  kills  him- 
self, while  kissing  Desdemona's  dead  face,  crying, 
"  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee.     No  way  but  this." 

The  story  is  Again  and  again,  it  must  be  said,  the 
the  chief.  interest  of  an  opera  depends  upon  the 
interest  of  the  story,  and  whether  it  will  show  well 
upon  the  stage.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
to  be  no  interest  found  in  the  music,  nor  in  the 
acting,  the  scenery,  the  dresses,  the  singing  and 
the  orchestra. 

It  means  that  the  story  is  the  suggestion,  or 
origin  of  all  the  interest  that  is  to  be  found  in 
every  one  of  the  other  parts  which  make  the 
whole ;  and  each  part,  in  its  own  way,  intensifies, 
increases,  clears  or  explains  the  interest  of  the 
story. 

If  the  scenery  be  good,  it  points  the  locality  and 
surroundings  of  the  story  ;  and  therefore  the  scene 
painter  and  the  carpenter  use  every  art  and  device 
in  their  power  to  make  suggestive  pictures  and 
fittings  among  which  the  characters  of  the  story 
are  to  move  about.      Even  the  dresses  and  the 
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marshalling  of  the  characters  help  in  the  general 
effect,  as  well  as  to  make  us  distinguish  between 
the  king  and  the  peasant,  or  between  an  army  and 
a  crowd ;  therefore  that  part  is  carried  out  as  well 
as  possible. 

If  the  enunciation  of  the  words  and  the  declama- 
tion of  the  sentences  be  good,  it  makes  the  audi- 
ence hear  and  understand  the  words,  and  with  them 
the  chief  course  of  the  story.  There  are  a  few 
people  who  think  that  acting  means  nothing  but 
running  about  the  stage  and  screaming ;  yet  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  a  quiet  way.  For  a  look 
may  be  worth  much,  and  a  gesture,  a  tone  of 
voice,  even  a  quiver  in  the  voice  may  speak 
volumes. 

If  the  music  be  good,  in  harmony,  melody  and 
orchestration,  in  rhythm  of  all  its  varieties  and  in 
design — good,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  its  parts — it 
strengthens  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  the 
situations  and  words,  as  well  as  strengthens  the 
accents  of  the  words,  and  thus  it  adds  to  the 
whole  spiritual  effect  of  the  story.  If  the  singing 
and  playing  be  good,  it  enables  the  audience  to 
hear  what  the  music  is  intended  to  show. 

The  better  all  these  parts  of  a  musical  drama, 
the  better  will  be  the  effect  of  the  story  upon  the 
audience.  They  must  all  be  of  the  best,  and  be 
all  of  the  best  that  is  appropriate.     The  scene- 
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painter  must  not  be  forbidden  to  paint  a  beautiful 
picture  in  perfect  form  or  design  of  light  and  shade, 
colour  or  drawing,  nor  be  restricted  to  the  con- 
ventional decorative  style ;  neither  must  the  actor- 
singer  be  forbidden  to  use  an  expressive  tone  of 
voice  or  gesture,  nor  to  sing  an  expressive  cantabile 
phrase  or  two  ;  the  stage  manager  must  not  be 
forbidden  to  bring  a  mass  of  people  on  the  stage 
shouting  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 

None  of  these  sharers  in  the  work  being  for- 
bidden to  use  the  best  of  their  capabilities,  neither 
must  the  composer  be  restricted  to  the  convention- 
alities of  what  Rubinstein  called  the  decorative 
style  of  music — an  unending  fantasia  in  time. 

.    ,  Gluck    said,    not    so    much   by   his 

A  7i a  every-  J 

thing  else  of  words  as  by  his  works,  "I  must 
use  music  to  the  ultimate  extent  of 
its  powers  in  all  that  I  can.  I  must  make  it 
express  everything  that  it  is  capable  of  express- 
ing. I  will  make  my  characters  pour  out  expressive 
music  along  with  their  words.  I  will  make  my 
chorus  express  the  most  vehement  and  character- 
istic emotions  that  belong  to  their  actions  and 
their  opinions.  I  will  put  a  long-standing  emotion 
in  long-lasting  phrases  and  forms  ;  while  I  will  put 
a  rapidly  changing  argument  in  short  phrases  that 
vary  in  key  and  manner  with  every  momentary 
change  of  thought.       I  will  make  the  orchestra 
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strengthen  these  expressions  of  emotion  in  every 
way  they  can,  by  phrases  with  or  before  or  after 
the  voices,  or  by  the  greatest  variety  of  colour  in 
the  instruments  that  my  band  is  capable  of  giving, 
so  far  as  I  know."  We  may  go  further,  and  almost 
fancy  Gluck  saying,  "  If  there  is  any  other  musical 
device  with  expression  in  it,  I  wish  I  knew  it, 
that  I  might  apply  it."  Gluck's  works  utter  this 
language  as  plainly  as  a  man's  work  can  speak  his 
thought. 

So  did  others  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  high 
ideal  they  invested  the  dialogue  of  an  opera  with 
the  character  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  the  drama, 
and  made  it  the  suggestion  of  the  highest  forms  of 
music. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  musical  design  in 
all  its  variety  is  undramatic,  and  hinders  the  action 
of  a  drama  ;  it  is  unnatural,  they  say.  If  we  allow 
this,  we  must  go  further,  and  allow  that  all  poetry 
and  poetic  feeling  is  undramatic  and  hindering  to 
the  action  of  a  drama.  Yet  no  story  is  without 
poetic  feeling  of  some  kind  ;  the  very  action  of  the 
human  mind  (and  what  higher  product  of  nature 
can  we  have  than  the  human  mind  ?) — the  very 
action  of  the  human  mind  upon  a  story  is  to 
produce  and  show  forth  emotion  or  sympathetic 
feeling.  If  Beethoven  can  make  an  air  expressive 
of  the  utmost  anxiety,  or  can  make  the  course  of 
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keys  of  an  exact  sonata-form  add  to  the  excite- 
ment of  a  struggle  for  life  between  four  characters ; 
or  if  Mozart  can  make  a  chain  of  movements  so 
various  in  their  different  motions  and  keys  as  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  busy  activity  and  the 
worries  of  eight  or  nine  scheming  comedy  char- 
acters ;  or  if  Verdi,  following  Shakespeare's  lead, 
can  put  such  a  ballad  into  the  centre  of  an  exciting 
drama  that  it  wrings  the  hearts  of  the  audience 
with  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  Desdemona, 
ay,  and  for  the  pangs  of  the  man  who  loves  her 
and  is  yet  fool  enough  to  give  way  to  jealousy — if 
all  this  is  possible,  there  is  no  need  to  say  that 
good  music,  that  is  to  say,  music  in  good  form,  is 
out  of  character  with  drama. 

Only  let  there  be  variety  and  order.  A  little 
chaos  is  a  pleasing  relief;  and,  in  its  place,  is  a 
great  artistic  beauty.  But  it  must  be  balanced 
and  steadied  by  constancy  and  repose ;  for  even 
chaos  may  become  a  dreary  waste. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   COURSE   OF   ORATORIO 

"  And  Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  ;  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
And  Miriam  answered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously." — Exodus  xv.  20,  21. 

IT  was  at  the  church  of  San  Filippo  Neri  at 
Rome  that  the  oratorio  earned  its  name.  The 
oratory,  God's  house  of  prayer  and  praise,  was  the 
place  where  the  most  complete  work  of  music  and 
poetry  was  first  performed,  the  highest  form  in 
which  the  two  arts  are  combined,  and  combined 
for  the  highest  work,  that  of  praise  and  prayer  to 
our  Creator.  For  there  is  surely  no  nobler  work 
in  God's  creation  than  the  mind,  soul  and  body 
which  is  united  in  the  person  of  the  creative  artist, 
who  possesses  some  little  fragment  of  his  Maker's 
creative  power,  and  by  it  makes,  or  creates,  a  living 
artistic  work.  And  there  is,  without  doubt,  no  nobler 
work  for  that  creative  artist's  hands  than  that  of 
leading  the  minds  of  others  of  God's  human 
creatures  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  their 
Maker.     This  was  the  purpose  of  the  first  oratorio. 

Oratorios  partake  of  three  natures ; 
they  are  dramatic,  narrative,  or  what 
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is  called  didactic  (literally,  teaching).  Though  in 
their  beginnings  they  are  distinct,  the  three  kinds 
very  early  began  to  blend. 

The  course  of  the  dramatic  oratorio, 
which  is  specially  Italian,  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  opera.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  opera  founded 
upon  a  sacred  story,  instead  of  upon  a  secular. 
The  sacred  dramas,  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  of 
mediaeval  times,  were  quite  as  much  the  fore- 
runners of  this  kind  of  oratorio  as  they  were  of  the 
opera ;  while  the  principles  of  the  new  recitative 
drama  of  Caccini  and  Peri  were  applied  to  the 
sacred  musical  dramas  of  the  time  by  Cavalieri,  and 
his  works  acted  in  churches.  Later,  in  the  days  of 
Scarlatti  and  onwards,  the  sacred  musical  dramas 
or  oratorios  were  performed  in  Italy,  in  theatres, 
at  particular  Church  seasons,  instead  of  the  secular 
operas ;  and  the  type  of  both  was  the  same.  This 
was  the  intention  of  Rossini's  Moses  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  chorus  in  it  we  know  so  well,  Dal  tuo  stellato 
soglio,  is  sung  on  the  stage  by  performers  in  the 
character  of  Israelites  by  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The   narrative    type    was    not   called 
Narrative.  M  .       .  ,     .   -     _,   .. 

oratorio  in  its  early  days,  but  had  its 

beginning  in  the  recitation  of  the  Passion  of  our 

Saviour  according  to  the  different  gospel  narratives ; 

this  was  customary  at  Passion-tide  from  very  old 

times.     In    them,  the  words  of  the  persons  were 
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sung  by  different  singers,  while  the  story  was  by 
one  only.  The  Roman  performance  of  the  Passion 
was,  from  earliest  times  up  to  latest,  constructed 
of  the  Bible  words,  and  plain-song  music.  The 
Lutheran  churches,  on  the  contrary,  very  soon 
began  to  use  original  music,  and  also  reflective 
passages  interspersed  among  the  divisions  of  the 
Bible  narrative ;  in  some  examples,  complete 
original  poems  were  set,  in  place  of  the  Bible  words. 

The  service  in  the  oratory  of  San 
Filippo  Neri,  the  true  origin  of  the 
name,  was  the  beginning  of  the  didactic  type. 
Very  much  akin  to  the  "  service  of  song"  which  is 
used  in  some  churches  and  chapels  of  our  own 
time,  it  was  an  oration,  or  sermon  (whence 
the  epithet  didactic)  with  hymns  sung  by  the 
congregated  members  of  the  oratory.  As  the 
music  grew  in  importance  the  work  became  more 
and  more  like  the  oratorios  that  we  know  of  later 
years.  The  hymns  increased  in  number  and 
became  elaborate  anthems,  while  the  oration  be- 
came declamation  in  song  ;  narrative  came  to  be 
used  and  characters  were  personified,  till  the 
peculiarities  of  all  the  three  types  were  welded 
together  in  one  composition. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Bach,  the  recitation  of 

■the    Passion    had    attained    great  popularity  in 

Germany  ;  and  all  the  art  of  which  the  different 
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composers  were  capable  had  been  applied  to  their 
settings  of  the  Passion. 

Bach's   setting  is  full  of  variety   and 

Bach's  Pas-       .  .  #.«»■«« 

sion-music      shares  the  natures  of  each  of  the  three 

a£?°rf''V$ to   kinds    of    oratorio,   though   it   is   not 

S.  Matthew.  fe 

called  an  oratorio.  There  is  the  plain 
gospel  narrative,  of  which  the  part  concerned 
with  the  action  is  all  given  to  one  voice.  Then 
the  words  of  the  persons  speaking  are  given 
to  other  solo  singers,  while  the  words  of  the  chief 
priests,  the  people  and  the  disciples  are  given  to 
the  chorus.  This  brings  the  dramatic  character 
into  the  work,  even  though  it  is  without  action  ; 
for  in  some  places  an  almost  representative  effect 
is  made  by  the  question  and  answer  of  the  persons. 
Besides  this,  there  are  the  reflections.  Some  of 
these  are  soliloquies  for  one  or  other  of  the  singers 
in  an  impersonal  manner ;  some  are  choruses  as 
if  for  the  general  body  of  the  church,  while  some 
are  hymns  or  chorals,  actually  to  be  sung  by  the 
congregation  in  the  sacred  building  wherein  the 
work  is  performed.  To  crown  all,  there  was  in 
the  Bach  work,  the  Lutheran  practice  of  the 
sermon  preached  between  the  parts.  These  all 
bring  in  the  devotional  character — that  action  of 
praise,  prayer  and  teaching  which  belonged  to  the 
didactic  oratorio  of  the  church  of  San  Filippo  Neri. 
The  eminent  critic  and  composer,  G.  A.  Mac- 
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farren,  has  drawn  a  beautiful  mental  picture  of  the 
scene  of  the  first  performance  of  Bach's  greatest 
Passion-music.  "  A  spacious  church,  invested  with 
all  the  solemn  associations  peculiar  to  the  sacred 
building,  wherein  the  edification  of  hearts  and  souls 
must  have  been  involved  in  the  artist's  design  for 
the  erection  of  columns  and  windows;  at  either 
end  (for  there  were  two  choirs,  two  bands,  and  two 
organs)  the  capacious  orchestra  filled  with  singers 
and  instrumentalists,  whose  labour  is  rendered  holy 
by  the  occasion,  by  the  great  human  thought  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  explication  of 
this,  and  by  the  sanctuary  wherein  it  is  celebrated  ; 
towering  above  each  orchestra  the  lofty  organ, 
whose  time-honoured  employment  in  church  service 
has  rendered  its  acceptance  general  as  a  symbol  of 
worship;  and  in  the  great  area  between  these 
galleries  of  solemn  song,  a  vast  public  surrounding 
the  pulpit,  wherein  the  presence  of  the  preacher 
gives  sanction  and  significance  to  the  whole,  every- 
one imbued  with  the  religious  truths  that  are 
commemorated ;  and  all — the  little  children  who 
are  learning  to  love  the  right,  the  women  who  are 
lovingly  teaching  them,  and  the  men  who  are 
defending  mother  and  child  in  the  fond  task  of 
mutual  duty — all  taking  part  in  the  choral  hymns, 
lifting  their  common  voice  in  the  heartfelt  testi- 
mony.    Let  us  imagine  this  scene — which  is  no 
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fabrication  of  fancy,  but  a  feeble,  very  feeble  picture 
of  a  once-living  fact — and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  conceive  with  what  impressions  the  congrega- 
tion withdrew  from  St  Thomas's  Church  in  Leipzig, 
at  the  close  of  evensong,  on  Good  Friday,  1729." 1 

Let  us  take  examples  of  the  charac- 

How  the 

words  are  ter  and  treatment  of  the  words  out  of 
treated.  ^e  course  of  the  oratorio.     There  is, 

far  on  in  the  story,  the  narrative,  "  Now  at  that 
feast  the  governor  was  wont  to  release  unto  the 
people  a  prisoner,  whom  they  would."  This,  for 
the  principal  tenor  singer,  is  recitative,  free  as  to 
time,  and  with  a  light  harpsichord  or  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  The  words  of  Pilate  follow,  in 
the  same  kind  of  music,  but  for  a  bass  voice.  Then 
narrative  again  for  the  tenor  is  followed  by  the 
words  of  Pilate's  wife,  allotted  to  a  treble.  Narra- 
tive again  is  followed  by  Pilate's  words,  from  the 
bass  voice,  "  Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  ? "  The  two  words  of  narrative, 
"They  said,"  are  followed  by  the  single  word, 
"  Barabbas,"  from  the  full  chorus,  personifying  the 
people  with  dramatic  vividness.  The  narrating 
tenor  has  "  Pilate  saith  unto  them,"  and  is  followed 
by  Pilate's  replying  question,  "  What  shall  I  do 
then    with   Jesus,   who  is  called    Christ  ? "      The 

1  Introduction    to    Novello's  edition   of  Bach's    "  St    Matthew 
Passion,"  1870. 
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narrator  has  "  They  all  said,"  and  immediately 
upon  that,  the  cry  of  the  people,  "  Let  Him  be 
crucified,"  follows  with  the  dramatic  effect  of 
imitation  in  the  fugual  manner,  the  cry  being  thus 
repeated  by  the  voices  one  after  another,  and 
carried  on  as  it  might  be  in  a  yelling  crowd. 


Allegro. 
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The  altos  enter  immediately  after  the  last  note 
of  the  example,  while  tenors  and  basses  go  on  and 
trebles  come  later  in  similar  fashion,  beginning  on 
another  note.  This  chorus,  so  short  that  the  sentence 
is  not  uttered  more  than  twice  in  each  of  the  voices, 
is  followed  by  a  choral,  or  hymn,  for  the  congrega- 
tion, "  Mysterious  act  of  God's  Almighty  mercy, 
Condemned  to  death,  behold  the  Lord  of  Glory.,, 
This  belongs  to  the  didactic,  or  teaching  part  of 
the  oratorio ;  it  is  a  meditation  on  this  point  of 
the  story,  and  an  application  of  it  to  the  use  of  the 
Church.  The  word  behold,  in  this  expression,  "  be- 
hold the  Lord  of  Glory,"  seems  to  show  that  the 
Lutheran  pastor,  Deyling,  who  compiled  the  book, 
L 
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had  in  his  mind  an  impression  from  the  old  habit 
of  sacred  dramas  ;  in  these,  of  course,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sacred  Person  would  be  there 
exhibited  before  the  gaze  of  the  congregation. 
Many  others  of  the  meditative  passages  show  this 
feeling.  It  is  a  feeling  that  must  still  be  very  strong 
in  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  as  shown  by 
the  sacred  plays  and  half-sacred  operas  which  are 
so  often  performed  among  them. 

A  few  words  now  from  the  narrator,  and  Pilate's 
question  (from  the  same  bass  who  had  his  words 
before),  "  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done  ? "  are 
followed  by  a  comment  on  the  question,  from  a 
solo  voice,  "  To  us  He  hath  done  all  things  well : 
the  blind  man  sight  from  Him  received,  the  lame 
man  leap'd  and  walk'd.  He  told  us  of  His  Father's 
word  ;  He  sent  the  devils  forth,  the  mourners  He 
hath  comforted,  and  sinners,  too,  He  hath  received. 
Besides  this,  Jesus  nought  hath  done !  "  It  is  an 
accompanied  recitative,  described,  by  the  eminent 
critic  named  before,  as  of  the  style  of  Caccini  and 
Peri  rather  than  of  the  more  modern  accompanied 
recitative ;  this  is  the  case,  because  it  is  in  strict 
time  throughout  and  without  rhythm  of  phrases. 
"  Its  merit  is  wholly  in  the  force  with  which  it 
renders  the  words,  and  in  this  merit  the  specimens 
by  Bach  are  pre-eminent."  Another  comment  or 
meditation  follows,  on  the  Saviour's  love  and  suffer- 
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ings  for  us,  and  is  a  more  rhythmic  composition 
for  the  same  voice  as  the  recitative.  In  both  of 
these  movements  the  solo  voice  personifies  the 
Christian  Church  of  later  days  than  those  of  the 
events  which  are  mentally  exhibited  before  the 
audience.  They  are  didactic,  or  teaching  ;  that  is, 
they  point  out  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
story. 

The  narrator  follows,  with  the  few  words,  "  But 
they  cried  out  the  more  and  said."  Now  follows  a 
very  dramatic,  or  representative  effect  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  chorus  which  was  sung  just  before, 
"  Let  Him  be  crucified "  (see  page  161).  A 
striking  part  of  the  effect  comes  from  its  being  a 
note  higher,  a  fact  which  gives  more  urgency  to 
the  cry.  After  more  narrative  and  more  words 
from  Pilate,  the  cry  of  the  people,  "  His  blood  be 
on  us  and  on  our  children,"  comes  vividly  before 
us.  First  uttered  in  all  voices  together,  the  words 
are  next  repeated  among  the  different  parts,  at 
different  accents  and  on  different  notes ;  thus  the 
chorus  portrays  the  clamouring  of  a  multitude, 
excited  and  urged  on  by  fanatics. 

In  similar  ways  is  the  whole  story  carried  on, 
and  illustrated  or  commented  upon.  In  some  places 
the  meditation  takes  the  form  of  adoration — the 
adoration  of  the  Church  of  the  composer's  time ; 
thus,  after  the  mocking  "  Hail !  King  of  the  Jews," 
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from  the  soldiers  (represented  by  the  chorus),  the 
congregation  fall  in  with  the  hymn,  "O  Thou 
whose  head  was  wounded  .  .  .  Whom  once  in 
light  enthroned,  The  angels  did  adore  .  .  .  My 
joy,  my  one  endeavour  .  .  .  To  serve  Thee, 
gracious  Saviour,  And  magnify  Thy  Name." 

A  beautiful  effect  is  in  the  meditation  after  the 
account  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  it  is  treated  as  if 
divided  between  the  teacher  and  the  hearers.  The 
solo  voice  is  pointing  to  the  scene  enacted  before 
our  mind's  eye,  as  if  in  a  drama,  and  telling  the 
principle  to  be  learnt  from  it.  "  See,  .  .  .  see 
the  Saviour's  outstretch'd  arm,  Sinners  to  redeem 
from  harm.  Come.  Come."  The  chorus,  as  if  in 
the  person  of  ignorant  learners,  ask,  "Come  where? 
Come  where  ? "  while  the  teaching  solo  answers, 
"Come  to  Jesu's  bosom,  seek  salvation  freely 
offer'd."  This  poetic  effect  is  repeated  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  movement,  with  other  apt  words. 

At  another  point  in  the  narration,  at  the  rend- 
ing of  the  Temple  veil,  there  is  an  example  of 
vivid  description  in  the  accompaniment.  Though 
Bach's  reserve  of  force  keeps  it  still  for  the  harpsi- 
chord alone,  the  effect  is  clear. 

Bach's    great    contemporary,    Handel, 

dramatic        had  written  Passion-tide  music  in  his 
oratorios.        eafly  dayg  .  ^  {t  was  tQ  an   original 

poem  built  upon  the  Gospel  story.     After  he  had 
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been  in  England  many  years,  writing  operas  in  his 
own  vigorous  style  on  the  Italian  model  of  the 
time,  he  turned  to  oratorio  and  found  his  full 
strength  in  that.  Many  a  time  has  the  story  been 
told  how  his  money  losses  as  an  opera  manager 
brought  us  the  gain  of  the  greatest  of  art  works, — 
how  his  failure  in  one  line  brought  him  success  in 
another.  But,  though  without  knowing  it,  he  had 
worked  hard  and  well  for  this  end  all  the  time  of 
his  operatic  life,  and  the  later  success  was  the 
natural  result  of  this  peculiar  work.  With  two 
grand  exceptions  his  oratorios  were  of  the  same 
form  as  the  operas  he  had  written  before.  Like 
many  of  the  Italian  oratorios  of  the  same  time, 
they  were  in  the  dramatic  form  and  capable  of 
being  acted.  The  story  was  told  by  the  persons 
speaking,  with  meditation  or  soliloquies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  characters,  the  music  being  carried 
on  by  recitative  both  dry  and  accompanied,  with 
solos,  concerted  pieces  and  choruses.  This  was 
the  same  plan  as  the  operas  of  Scarlatti  and  his 
followers. 

The  performance  of  oratorios,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  operatic  plan,  was  in  England 
invariably,  and  in  Italy  often,  without  action, 
scenery,  or  character  costumes.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  applied  to  the  later 
performances   of  Acts  and  Galatea^    that  it  was 
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done  "  after  the  manner  of  an  oratorio."  It  was  a 
secular  work,  and  had  first  been  performed  with 
action.  Esther,  too,  a  sacred  work,  was  advertised 
as  to  be  performed  "  without  clothes,"  an  expres- 
sion at  which  we  are  inclined  to  smile ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  our  modern  expression,  "  without 
costume,"  would  be  less  open  to  amiable  quizzing. 
In  the  course  of  Handel's  oratorios,  therefore, 
the  beautiful  pieces  that  we  are  so  familiar  with 
take  their  places  as  parts  of  an  actable  drama. 
Deeper  and  deeper  still,  is  the  accompanied  recita- 
tive of  Jephtha,  when  his  daughter  meets  him  on 
his  return  from  victory,  and  he  is  struck  with  grief 
at  realising  the  consequences  of  his  vow.  Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,  is  the  soliloquy  of  Theodora 
as  she  is  led  to  her  martyr's  doom.  What  the?  I 
trace  each  herb  and  flower,  is  the  humble  meditation 
of  Solomon,  giving  glory  to  Jehovah  for  the  gift  of 
wisdom.  Then  in  Saul  the  chorus,  Along  the 
monster  atheist  strode,  is  expressive  of  the  Israelites' 
terror  at  the  appearance  of  the  giant  Goliath,  when 
he  "defies  the  armies  of  the  living  God."  The 
chorus,  The  youth  inspired  by  Thee,  expresses 
their  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  death  of  the  giant 
by  the  hand  of  the  lad  David,  and  the  next  chorus 
shows  their  recovery  from  the  panic  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  Our  fainting  courage  soon  restored, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  destroy  their  enemies. 
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Following  this  is  the  meditation  after  the  battle, 
when  they  ascribe  glory  to  their  Maker,  How 
excellent  Thy  Name,  O  Lord.  All  these  examples 
might  be  possible  on  the  stage.  But  in  some  of 
these  oratorios  we  begin  to  feel  a  slight  tend- 
ency towards  either  the  didactic  or  the  narrative 
character.  This  is  a  natural  development  of  their 
purpose  for  the  concert  room  instead  of  the  stage. 
Where  action  is  not  made  use  of,  it  is  soon  of  no 
use  to  arrange  for  it,  and  a  composer  begins  to  find 
other  and  better  means  for  arousing  interest  in  the 
story.  So,  to  go  back  to  Italy,  we  find  the 
narrator,  who  originated  in  the  Passion-tide  per- 
formances, made  use  of  in  concert  oratorios,  in 
place  of  the  continued  dramatic  form  of  telling  the 
story  by  means  of  the  characters ;  this  form  having 
in  such  a  place  become  nothing  but  a  form,  and 
not  a  necessity.  After  Handel's  many  oratorios  on 
the  dramatic  model,  with  these  leanings  towards 
other  ways,  he  soared  far  higher,  and  produced 
two  works  of  new  forms,  which  developed  the 
narrative  and  the  didactic  in  conjunction  with  the 
dramatic,  the  didactic  parts  rising  to  anthem  music 
of  the  largest  description. 

Thus  Israel  in  Egypt  follows  two  grand  Narrative 
divisions.  The  first  half  is  narrative,  and  anthem. 
the  second  didactic;  or,  more  correctly  in  this 
case,  it  is  a  development  of  the  San  Filippo  Neri 
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service  of  song  into  a  great  anthem.  Some  hearers, 
whose  love  for  the  stage  is  strong,  throw  a  feeling 
of  dramatic  representation  even  over  these  divi- 
sions. They  feel  that  the  scenes  described  in  the 
first  part  are  actually  passing  before  them,  while 
the  second  part  brings  before  them  the  sight  of 
Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  in  joyous  transport  at  their 
deliverance,  with  devout  thankfulness  and  a  deep, 
solemn,  and  always  calm  impression  of  the  tre- 
mendous'scenes  which  they  have  so  lately  wit- 
nessed ;  the  broad  expanse  of  cloudless  heaven,  the 
boundless  landscape  and  glowing,  genial  climate 
all  assuring  them  of  freedom  and  peace."  1 

It  was  the  invention  of  Handel's  genius  and  great 
sense  of  fitness  which  made  him  take  away  the 
narration  from  the  solo,  to  which  it  had  been 
given  in  other  composers'  works,  and  give  it  in 
Israel  almost  entirely  to  the  chorus.  For  many 
years  after  the  first  performance  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
it  has  been  said,  this  novel  treatment  was  not 
appreciated  by  hearers.  They  were  accustomed 
to  the  imitation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  some  countries,  they  were  used 
to  the  narration  by  a  solo ;  but  the  narration  by  a 
chorus  was  left  for  us  in  modern  times  to  enter 
fully  into.     We  have  learnt  that  the  grandeur  of 

1  G.  A.  Macfarren,  notes  upon  Israel  in  Egypt. 
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the  events  related  was  best  interpreted  by  the 
power  of  the  large  body  of  singers.  The  same 
feeling  of  fitness  made  Handel  put  the  second  part 
also  of  this  oratorio  chiefly  into  the  mouth  of  the 
chorus,  who  might  better  represent  the  thankful- 
ness of  the  great  crowd  of  Israelites. 

Though  the  first  part  is  narrative  throughout, 
there  are  distinct  varieties  of  narrative.  The  ex- 
traordinarily simple  introduction  to  the  story — 
"  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph,"  who  set  taskmasters  over  Israel 
to  afflict  them  with  burdens — is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  narrator  of  old  style,  a  solo  tenor. 
It  is  a  cold  statement  of  a  fact,  wherein  everything 
pathetic  is  left  to  the  imagination.  There  is  no  over- 
ture to  work  up  our  minds  to  the  proper  key,  no 
grand  effects  in  the  accompaniment  to  suggest 
deep  feelings,  no  sentimental  phrases  in  the  solo 
to  give  a  pathetic  impulse  to  our  thoughts.  It  is 
only  the  old-fashioned  declamatory  recitative,  with 
a  few  accents  given  to  it  by  the  light  accompani- 
ment, leaving  the  words  free  to  make  their  own 
impression.  And  what  an  impression  it  is !  We 
know  this  by  what  follows.  The  next  few  words 
are  still  Bible  narrative,  but  so  full  of  emotion  that 
Handel  has  given  it  to  a  long  course  of  music  for 
the  chorus  ;  and,  by  the  movement  of  the  parts 
now  with,   now  against,   one    another,   by   some 
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modulation  and  many  expressive  harmonies  he  has 
woven  the  two  main  phrases  into  a  web  of  pathos. 
"  The  children  of  Israel  sigh'd  ...  by  reason  of 
the  bondage  .  .  .  and  their  cry  came  up  to  God." 
The  tenor  recitative  of  the   sending  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  is  simple,  till  the  last  words  relate  the 
beginning   of  the  signs   of  God's  power.      "  He 
turn'd   their  waters  into   blood"     The   breathless 
effect  of  the  tenor's  low  note  upon  this  word  sets 
the  key  of  feeling  for  the  following  chorus,  which 
expresses  the  narrative,  "  they  loathed  to  drink  of 
the  river." 

Other  narratives  for  the  chorus  touch  the 
emotion  belonging  to  each  wonder  with  such  force 
that  they  kindle  our  imagination.  We  imagine 
that  we  hear  the  innumerable  insects — that  we  are 
witnessing  the  grandest  hail  and  thunderstorm  that 
ever  was  on  earth — that  we  are  feeling  our  way  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  We  even  sympathise  with  the 
horrified  joy  of  the  Egyptians,  when  they  were 
"  glad  when  they  departed  "  who  seemed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  these  terrors.  "But  as  for 
His  people,  He  led  them  forth  like  sheep  ; "  and 
here  is  the  tenderness  of  the  act  brought  out  by 
the  chorus  with  its  smooth,  pastoral  and  almost 
childlike  expression.  These  chorus-narratives  are 
all  in  continuous  music. 

Yet  another  kind  of  narrative  is  in  the  phrase, 
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"  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  was  dried  up." 
This  is  a  declamatory  recitative  for  the  chorus  ;  it 
is  necessarily  in  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  many 
voices  together,  but  it  is  with  all  the  effect  of 
declamation — immensely  powerful  by  means  of  the 
mass  of  voices  of  the  eight-part  choir,  and  ren- 
dered more  impressive  by  the  contrast  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  phrase.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  has  the  voices  with  instruments,  loud  and 
strident ;  the  second,  voices  alone,  hushed,  and 
almost  more  solemn. 

The  second,  or  anthem  part  of  Israel  in  Egypt 
is  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  people,  "  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously." 
Parts  of  it  tend  towards  narrative,  when  the 
Israelites  recount  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord 
in  delivering  them  out  of  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
Such  are  the  chorus  "The  horse  and  his  rider 
hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea  "  ;  again,  "  The  depths 
have  covered  them,"  and  "  In  the  greatness  of 
Thine  Excellency  Thou  hast  overthrown  them 
that  rose  up  against  Thee  "  ;  and  the  duet,  "  Thou 
in  Thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  Thy  people."  Yet 
further  they  utter  prophetic  narrative,  "  The 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away,  they  shall 
be  as  still  as  a  stone,  till  Thy  people  pass  over." 
0  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in  to  their  inheritance." 

There  are  a  few  words  of  recitative  narration  : 
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"Miriam  .  .  .  took  a  timbrel  .  .  .  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
dances."  Miriam's  song  closes  the  oratorio  with 
praise,  anthem-like,  repeating  the  music,  as  the 
original  story  repeats  the  words,  of  the  beginning 
of  Moses'  song,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously." 

Chiefly  With  the  exception  of  a  few  points, 

anthem.  tfyQ  whole  of  the  Messiah  is  a  series 

of  anthems,  or  didactic  meditations.  Like  the 
meditative  passages  in  Bach's  Passion,  they  are 
suggested  by  scenes  that  are  supposed  to  be 
passing  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  audience,  as 
if  in  an  acted  drama.  So  well  known,  so  deeply 
familiar  to  us  is  the  sacred  story  that  it  needs  not 
to  tell  it  over  again  ;  we  need  only  to  be  reminded 
of  it,  to  remember  it  scene  by  scene.  Thus,  being 
built  upon  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  story  of  a  life, 
it  becomes  more  than  a  narrative  or  biography  ;  it 
is  rather  a  celebration  of  a  life, — the  grandest  life 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Here  indeed  there  is  an  overture,  as  Handel's 
works  generally  had.  It  is  said  that  Handel  first 
wrote  the  overture  in  the  classical  form  of  the  age, 
with  the  usual  three  movements,  and  those  of  the 
usual  type  {adagio,  allegro  and  minuetto),  but  so 
imbued  was  he  with  the  subject  of  his  oratorio, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  unfitness  of  the 
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form,  and  the  lighter  finale  was  cut  out.  This  left 
the  overture,  as  we  now  feel  it  to  be,  a  solemn 
introduction  which  fulfils  the  duty  afterwards 
prescribed  by  Gluck  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  prepares 
our  minds  for  the  impressions  which  are  to  come 
upon  us  by-and-by. 

First,  after  the  overture,  are  a  series  of  medita- 
tions on  the  prophesied  coming  of  the  Life  that 
is  celebrated  in  the  oratorio.  "Comfort  ye," 
"Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  the  rough 
places  smooth,"  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,"  "O  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings," 
"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light,"  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  the  mighty 
God  ...  the  Prince  of  Peace."  All  these  are 
illuminated  by  music  that  every  one  knows  and 
every  one  loves. 

Next  after  this  comes  what  some  have  com- 
pared with  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  in  which 
the  greatest  masters  have  delighted  to  exercise 
their  powers.  The  pastoral  symphony  forms  a 
miniature  overture  to  the  scene,  and  calls  the 
feeling  of  peace  into  our  minds.  We  are  now 
ripe  for  the  narrating  recitative  that  follows,  how 
"  there  were  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields,  keep- 
ing watch  over  their  flock  by  night."  How  quickly 
now  does  our  imagination  work  !  It  shows  us  the 
moonlight  and  the  hillsides,  the  sheep  within  the 
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stony  walls  of  their  fold,  the  shepherds  in  their 
rough  garments :  we  can  almost  smell  the  tender 
vines,  and  the  oleanders  that  are  growing  near  at 
hand.  Then  more  reciting  narrative  tells  us  what 
we  can  almost  see,  the  coming  of  the  angel  with 
his  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  Dramatic  effect 
comes  forward  when  the  words  of  the  great  com- 
pany of  angels  are  given  to  the  chorus,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest ! " 

Several  of  the  recitatives  after  this  are  so  far  nar- 
rative that  they  suggest  the  points  of  the  Life  that 
are  to  be  thought  of  at  the  moment.  The  words 
"Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  .  .  .  " 
draw  our  thoughts  towards  the  miracles  of 
healing  worked  by  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  lead  us  to  the  comment,  "  He  shall  feed 
His  flock."  Again,  "  All  they  that  see  Him  laugh 
Him  to  scorn  "  is  the  recitative  which  suggests  the 
chorus,  "  He  trusted  in  God  that  He  would  deliver 
Him,"  words  which  are  at  once  commenting  and 
dramatic,  for  while  recitative  and  chorus  are  the 
prophetic  words  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  the 
chorus  are  the  mocking  quotation  from  the  Psalms 
which  is  made  by  the  chief  priests,  scribes  and 
elders  at  the  Crucifixion. 

The  two  recitatives,  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken 
His  heart,"  and  "  He  was  cut  off,"  share  the  same 
narrative  character  with  the  songs  that  immedi- 
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ately  follow  them,  "  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be 

any  sorrow  like   unto    His   sorrow,"  and   "Thou 

didst  not  leave  His  soul  in  hell." 

From  this  point  the  oratorio  is  entirely  of  the 

didactic  or  anthem  character  following  the  course 

of  events ;  the  meditations  are  on  the  subjects  of 

the  Resurrection  and  Ascension   of  the  Saviour, 

the  sending  of  the  apostles,  and  the  ineffectual 

rage   of  the   heathen   against  Christianity,  "The 

kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 

the  Lord  !  "     Then  follows  the  beautiful  third  part 

of  the  oratorio,  dealing  with  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead  and  the  life  everlasting.     "  If  God  be  for 

us  who  can  be  against  us  ?  "  "  Blessing  and  honour, 

glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 

throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever.     Amen." 

Though  Mendelssohn  was  a  devoted      „ 

Greek  play 

student  of  Bach's  works,  he  was  also  as  an  ideal 
a  good  classical  scholar.  St  Paul,  the  °f oratorio- 
earlier  of  his  two  oratorios,  therefore,  shows  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  Bach  settings  of  the 
Passion,  while  the  later  one,  Elijah,  is  an  almost 
perfect  example  of  the  ideal  of  the  Greek  play. 
Although  it  is  without  action,  it  yet  follows  the 
course  of  a  drama,  with  the  same  treatment  of 
the  chorus  as  in  Greek  plays.  Thus  the  story  is 
told  from  the  mouth  of  the  characters, — Elijah, 
Obadiah,  Ahab,  the  angel,  the  widow,  the  youth- 
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ful  servant  and  the  people.  It  is  told  chiefly  in 
accompanied  recitative,  in  which  are  some  phrases 
in  time,  and  there  is  much  help  from  the  orchestra. 
The  recitatives  are  either  for  solos  or  for  chorus  ; 
there  are  also  some  few  longer  choruses  of  narra- 
tive. Some  meditations  on  different  points  of  the 
story  are  given  to  the  solo  characters ;  others 
belong  to  solos  or  to  chorus  in  the  same  imper- 
sonal way  that  is  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
chorus  and  their  leader  in  Greek  play.  In  this 
work  these  impersonal  utterances  stand  as  the 
meditation  which  is  put  into  the  mind  of  the 
audience, — in  fact,  they  are  didactic. 

The  introduction,  like  that  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  is 
a    few    words    of   simple    recitative,    which    are 
allowed  to   sink   into   the   hearts  of  the  hearers 
without  ornament ;  but  instead  of  being  uttered 
by  the  impersonal  narrator,  as  in  Israel,  they  come 
as  the  words  of  one  of  the  characters  of  the  story, 
Elijah.     "  As  God  the  Lord  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain.  ..." 
After  this  recitative  there  is  an  overture  (which 
had  no   place  in  Israel  in  Egypt)  to  depict  the 
emotional   effect  of  such    a   prophecy,  and   thus 
prepare  our  minds  for  the  coming  sorrows.     From 
this  point  the  chorus,  in  the  person  of  the  people, 
describe  the  fainting  state  of  the  land.     "  Help, 
Lord  .  .  .  the  deeps  afford  no  water,  the  children 
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cry  for  bread,  and  none  giveth.  .  .  .  Lord,  bow 
Thine  ear  ..."  This  is  all  dramatic,  that  is, 
spoken  by  the  characters.  So  also,  amongst  many 
other  points,  in  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  the  story 
is  carried  on  by  the  words  of  Elijah,  Ahab  and 
the  people.  There  is  the  agreement,  "The  God 
that  answereth  by  fire,  He  is  the  Lord " — the 
people's  cry,  "  Baal,  hear  us,"  and  Elijah's  mocking, 
"  Call  him  louder,  peradventure  he  is  on  a  journey, 
or  he  sleepeth."  The  Bible  words,  "  There  was  none 
that  answered,"  are  shown  dramatically,  yet  with- 
out being  spoken,  by  the  few  bars  of  silence  which 
make  so  great  an  effect  after  the  hurried  excite- 
ment of  the  chorus.  ..."  Hear  and  answer,"  .  .  . 
a  moment's  silence  .  .  .  "Hear  and  answer":  silence 
again,  is  all  the  reply. 

Then  comes  Elijah's  turn,  and  his  recitative  and 
aria  are  his  prayer  for  the  fire  to  be  sent  upon  his 
sacrifice.  To  strengthen  the  effect  upon  us,  the 
composer  here  points  it  by  an  impersonal  utterance 
of  the  thoughts  he  deems  it  right  for  the  audience 
to  have  in  mind.  What  should  Elijah  do  at  this 
point  ?  The  audience,  in  their  thoughts,  bid  him 
"  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  will  let 
none  be  ashamed  that  wait  upon  Him."  This  is 
of  the  nature  of  Greek  chorus.  Elijah  then  takes 
up  the  tale  with  more  prayer ;  and  the  chorus,  in 
the  person  of  the  people,  describe  what  happened. 
M 
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"The  fire  descends  from  heaven,"  and  presently 
describe  its  effect  upon  themselves  by  avowing 
«  The  Lord,  He  is  God." 

Later  in  the   oratorio,  there  are  events  which 
were   unseen   by   mortal   eye,   yet  they  must  be 
described.     Therefore  the  chorus  take  a  character 
more   completely   impersonal    than  in    any  other 
work  we  have  previously  spoken  of.     They  use  the 
words   of  the   inspired   narrative — "  Behold,  God 
the  Lord  passed  by.     And  a  mighty  wind  rent  the 
mountains  around  .  .  .  and  the  sea  was  upheaved 
.  .  .  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  .  .  .  and  after 
the  fire,  a  still,  small  voice  ..." 
S0l0  Among  the   early   Italian   writers,  an 

nanator.       oratorio  that  was  to  be  for  concert  use, 
and  therefore  without  acting,  was  made  complete 
by  a  performer  who   was  called  historicus.      He 
was  the  historian  or  story-teller  who  told  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  play.     This  was  adopted  from 
the  Passion-tide  narrative  oratorios,  and  applied  to 
other  sacred  stories.     Neither   Handel  nor  Men- 
delssohn  made  use    of   this    practice,   but    later 
English  composers  have  done  so.     In  Macfarren's 
oratorios   especially,   the  part  of  the   narrator  is 
developed    much    beyond    what   it    was    in    the 
historicus   of  old   time.       It   contains   the   many 
varieties  of  expression  that  are  made  possible  by 
the  different  kinds  of  recitative — free,  and  in  time, 
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with  accompaniments  and  phrases  of  interludes. 
In  his  St  John  the  Baptist  the  narrator  is  of  great 
importance,  while  it  is  in  conjunction  with  many 
highly  dramatic  scenes,  and  much  anthem  or 
didactic  music.  His  Resurrection  is  more  strictly 
of  a  narrative  kind  than  has  been  since  the  days 
of  Bach.  Like  the  Passion-tide  works,  it  is  a 
narration  by  one  solo  voice  of  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel,  which  tells  the  story  of  an  event,  while 
meditations  in  the  different  points  of  the  story  are 
given  by  solos  or  chorus  as  if  in  the  person  of  the 
congregation,  or  the  church  at  large. 

In  King  David^  while  most  of  the  story  is  told 
by  the  words  of  the  characters,  yet  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  touching  music  belongs  to  the 
recitative  of  the  narrator.  The  overture  to  King 
David  is  retrospective,  and  shows  the  feelings 
called  up  by  events  that  happened  before  the 
opening  of  the  story.  The  first  events  of  the 
story  are  shown  in  dramatic  form  by  the  words  of 
David  and  the  people,  the  anointing  of  David  as 
King  of  Israel,  and  the  bringing  home  of  the  Ark. 
There  is  one  meditative  passage  like  the  comments 
of  the  Greek  chorus  as  part  of  the  audience.  The 
words  of  Nathan  follow,  with  his  prophecy  of 
the  great  Descendant  of  David.  David  expresses 
his  humility,  and  the  people  re-echo  Nathan's 
prophecy. 
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Another  section  of  the  story  comes  now  from 
the  narrator.  A  very  few  words  tell  the  terrible 
account  of  the  fall  of  a  good  man  into  sins  of  the 
deepest  kind.  The  conciseness  and  the  reserve 
with  which  it  is  told  only  add  to  the  intenseness  of 
the  impression  made  upon  us.  The  beautiful 
strain  for  the  orchestra  introducing  the  recitative 
breathes  of  the  under-current  of  tender  affection, 
which  survived  all  the  dastardly  acts,  and  which 
afterwards  won  forgiveness  for  David  and  bless- 
ings for  Solomon. 

Andante  sostennto. 
Clarionet. 
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{By  permission  of ' Mtssrs  Stanley,  Lucas  £r>  Son,  3  IVells  Street,  London.) 

The  long  strain  which  grows  out  of  this  be- 
ginning is  used  again,  broken  into  fragments, 
between  the  sentences  of  the  recitative.  The 
narrator  tells  how  "  David  walked  upon  the  roof 
of  the  king's  house,  and  saw  a  woman  that  was 
very  beautiful  to  look  upon."  Phrases  of  a  more 
and  more  excited  character  are  mingled  as  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  told — the  message  sent,  "  Set 
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ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and 
retire  ye  from  him  that  he  may  die " ;  and  how 
when  he  was  dead,  his  wife  became  the  king's 
wife.  Then  at  the  end,  the  solemn  phrase,  "  But 
the  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the 
Lord,"  is  put  to  a  fragment  of  an  old  church  tone, 
adding  great  dignity  to  the  narration.  Though 
these  words  are  part  of  the  ancient  Bible  narrative, 
yet  there  is  meditation  contained  in  them  which  is 
as  true  to  the  life  of  this  present  age  as  it  was  of 
the  age  of  which  the  story  tells.  Therefore,  the 
impression  of  present-day  religion  is  cast  over  the 
narrative  with  perfect  truth  by  this  comparatively 
modern  church  tone. 

The  next  meditation  is  even  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  sins  of  which  David  was  guilty  are 
just  as  great  temptation  to  the  human  nature  of 
to-day.  We,  who  are  taking  part  in  the  oratorio 
as  listeners,  may  have  been  tempted,  or  may  yet 
be  tempted  in  kindred  ways.  Just  as  the  con- 
gregation took  part  in  the  service  of  Bach's 
Passion-tide  oratorio,  and,  by  heart  and  sometimes 
by  voice  joined  in  the  chorus,  the  solo  and  the 
choral,  so  we  who  listen  are  to  take  part  in  this 
oratorio,  though  it  is  but  in  our  hearts,  and  not 
with  our  actual  voices.  Thus,  after  the  narrative 
from  the  life  in  Judea  of  olden  time,  comes,  most 
naturally  as  well  as  poetically,  the  prayer  that  we 
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may  not  err  like  David ;  and  this  is  in  words  taken 
from  the  Liturgy  of  to-day,  even  with  a  fragment 
of  the  music  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  those  words.  It  is  an  unaccompanied  chorus, 
"  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  offences  .  .  .  neither 
take  Thou  vengeance  of  our  sins.  .  .  .  Spare  us, 
good  Lord.  .  .  .  From  all  blindness  of  heart  and 
deadly  sins  .  .  .  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
Ballad  in  Nathan's  parable  of  the  ewe  lamb  has 
oratorio.  a  form  which  had  not  been  used  before 
in  the  course  of  oratorio.  It  is  a  story  within  a 
story.  Nathan  relates  the  parable  to  David  as 
one  of  the  old  minstrels  might  have  sung  his  ballad 
of  heroic  or  terrible  deeds,  with  all  the  fire  of 
expression  that  might  come  from  declamation. 
It  is  a  ballad  of  the  highest  kind.  So  is  the  music 
a  ballad.  Not  indeed  a  ballad  in  the  simple 
repetition  of  one  strain  of  music,  but  a  ballad  in 
the  reciting  of  distinct  strains  of  words,  each  strain 
having  a  distinct  and  different  musical  idea. 

Yet   another  novelty  in  the  course  of 

Dialogue.  .     c         ,  .      Tyr.        ^       .  7        .  . 

oratorio  is  found  in  King  David,  and  in 

others  by  the  same  composer — the  dialogue.    When 

Handel  had  written  numberless  operas,  he  turned 

to  oratorio,  and  used  in  the  sacred  works  the  skill 

as  well  as  the  dramatic  power  tnat  he  had  formerly 

applied   to  works    for  the  stage.      Macfarren  did 

the  same,  in  his  way.     After  writing  and   bring- 
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ing  out  on  the  stage  many  operas,  he  began 
to  write  oratorio.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he 
found  delight  in  applying  dramatic  effects  to  his 
oratorios  ?  Here,  then,  in  King  David  is  a  strongly 
dramatic  succession  of  movements,  which  the  term 
dialogue,  applied  to  the  first  one,  stamps  at  once  as 
written  with  a  feeling  for  representation.  David, 
an  old  man  now,  is  seated  at  the  gates,  while 
women  are  around  him,  and  others  on  the  city 
wall  are  straining  their  eyes  for  messengers  to 
come  across  the  plains.  The  battle  is  afar  off, 
between  the  rebellious  Absalom  and  the  king's 
army.  The  women  pray  for  protection  from  the 
rebels,  while  the  king's  thoughts  are  upon  his  son. 
"  There  come  men  running."  "  If  they  come 
running,  there  be  tidings  in  their  mouth."  "  Behold, 
here  come  other  men  running."  "  They  also  bring 
tidings."  "Speak,  what  of  the  battle?"  and  all 
ask,  one  after  another,  "  What  of  the  battle,  what 
of  the  battle  ? "  The  swiftest  runner,  first  to  arrive, 
can  only  utter  breathlessly,  "  All  is  well,"  but  he 
knows  no  more.  David  has  no  thought  but  for 
his  erring  son.  "Is  the  young  man  Absalom 
safe  ?  "  So  when  other  runners  come  with  their 
tidings  of  victory,  there  is  the  same  eager  question, 
"  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ? "  And  when 
the  messengers  cry  in  exultation,  "  The  enemies  of 
our  lord  the  king  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to 
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do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is !  "  David  is 
overcome.  He  is  but  a  broken  old  man,  worn  out 
with  all  the  warfare  among  his  children,  which  was 
the  punishment  laid  upon  him  to  purify  him  from 
his  great  sin;  and  he  cries  aloud,  "O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  ;  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
my  son."  Dramatic  indeed  is  the  short  song  that 
pours  out  these  words,  for  it  is  one  long  sob. 

After  the  story  has  been  brought  to  its  end,  the 
final  chorus  is  in  the  person  of  the  audience  (or 
congregation,  as  in  Bach's  work),  and  is  an  actual 
anthem,  ending  with  the  Gloria  Patri. 
„7 .      .         It  was  the  intention  of  the  composer 

Old  and  i 

New  Testa-  to  work  the  first  part  of  this  oratorio 
ment  ideals.    up    tQ   the   old    jewish   ideal   of   stern 

justice ;  while  the  second  and  closing  part  should 
similarly  be  brought  on  to  the  Christian  ideal  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness, — nay,  more,  even  to  the 
yearning  joy  of  the  Almighty  over  the  repenting 
sinner.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  first  part  ends 
with  the  awe-striking  words,  "Vengeance  belongeth 
unto  the  Lord,"  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
doers  is  not  in  ours  but  in  God's  mighty  hands. 
Then  comes  the  terrified  expression,  "  Oh,  how 
suddenly  do  they  consume  and  come  to  a  fearful 
end  ! "  For  this  reason,  too,  the  second  part  is 
drawn  up  through  the  repentance  of  David  and 
the  return  to  his  duty  as  a  king  to  the  expression 
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of  the  meditative  anthem,  "  Joy  is  in  heaven,  and 
among  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  ...  for  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  And  there- 
fore we  of  the  audience  or  congregation  say,  by 
the  voices  of  the  chorus,  may  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  are  One  in  this  mercy." 

A  ballad  of  a  more  usual  kind  than 

Another 

Macfarren's  parable  of  Nathan  is  found  ballad  in 
in  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  Judith.  More  oratorio. 
usual,  in  that  there  are  repetitions  of  the  same 
music,  and  that  a  rhythmic  tune,  with  the  new 
stanzas  of  words.  Though  it  is  a  novelty  to  find 
this  kind  of  music  in  an  oratorio,  it  is  singularly 
appropriate  in  its  place  in  Judith.  Like  Nathan's 
parable,  it  is  a  story  within  a  story ;  but,  unlike 
that,  it  is  a  story  told  by  a  mother  to  her  children, 
and  therefore  seems  to  ask  for  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  form. 

A  work  of  a  kind  different  to  any  of  Romance 
those  already  described  is  Sir  Arthur  tn  oratorio. 
Sullivan's  Golden  Legend.  Though  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  composer  it  is  not  an  oratorio  (for  in 
the  introduction  he  describes  it  as  a  cantata),  it 
yet  has  so  much  of  the  character  of  oratorio  in  its 
seriousness  and  in  the  sacred  nature  of  its  subject 
that  it  seems  right  to  include  it  in  the  series  of 
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development.  It  is  not  an  oratorio,  in  the  sense 
that  the  custom  of  many  years  has  built  such 
works  upon  Bible  stories,  whereas  the  Golden 
Legend  is  built  on  a  mediaeval  legend.  Custom, 
too,  has  kept  away  the  element  of  romance  from 
the  oratorio,  but  the  Golden  Legend  finds  its  climax 
in  the  love  of  Prince  Henry  and  Elsie.  Yet  among 
the  sacred  dramas  that  were  acted  in  mediaeval 
times  in  churches  for  the  edification  of  the  wor- 
s  flippers,  those  that  were  styled  mysteries  were  of 
an  allegorical  character.  It  is  to  these  that  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  a  work  of  the  nature  of 
the  Golden  Legend.  It  is  a  story  of  human  devising, 
yet  with  a  sacred  motive,  and  full  of  the  mysticism 
of  the  age  from  whence  the  legend  came.  There 
is  anthem  or  meditation  in  it,  but,  with  one 
exception,  it  is  in  the  person  of  the  characters  and 
not  of  the  audience.  The  story  is  told  dramatically, 
that  is,  by  the  words  of  the  characters.  The  dia- 
logue is,  however,  supplemented  in  some  places  by 
stage  directions  ;  and  as  these  can  only  be  known 
by  reading  the  book,  their  necessity  prevents  the 
work  from  fulfilling  a  completely  dramatic  course. 
It  is,  as  the  introduction  describes  it,  a  series  of 
scenes  which  illustrate  the  story. 

The  prologue,  deep  in  its  mysticism,  illustrates 
the  fruitless  efforts  of  Lucifer  and  his  attendant 
evil    spirits,    Storm   and    Night,   to   destroy  the 
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cathedral, — the  solid  structure  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  faith  and  defended  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  Here  the  events  are  told  by  the 
words  of  Lucifer  and  of  the  other  spirits, — of  the 
bells  which  are  deemed  to  be  ringing  out  the 
sacred  mottoes  inscribed  upon  them, — and  of  the 
choir  who  are  singing  within  the  cathedral. 

The  next  section  supposes  Prince  Henry  in  his 
chamber,  visited  by  Lucifer  ;  and  it  tells  by  the 
words  of  these  two  and  the  comments  of  watching 
angels,  how  the  Prince  is  tempted  to  sin  by 
Lucifer.  Following  this  we  are  to  imagine  a 
village  scene.  There  is  an  evening  hymn  by 
villagers,  and  by  the  words  of  Elsie  and  her 
mother  we  learn  that  she  will  sacrifice  her  life  to 
save  Prince  Henry  from  sore  disease.  All  this  is 
told  as  if  for  stage  presentation. 

The  next  scene,  however,  has  a  new 

Narrative 
course ;    it  is    mingled    narrative  and    with  move- 

dramatic,  yet  without  any  hint  of  the 

stage.     The  words  of  the  characters  relate  how 

they  are  journeying  along  the  highway  towards 

the  place  where  Elsie  is  to  give  her  life-blood  for 

the  health  of  the  prince  ;  and  in  our  minds  we  are 

led  with  them  from  point  to  point.     We  hear  how 

by  the  side  of  dusty  hedge-rows  they  are  borne  by 

-toiling  horses,  how  the  air  is  sweet  with  blossom 

and  leaf,  and  the  view  stretches  before  them  ;  we 
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hear  how  pilgrims  are  travelling  by  the  same  high- 
way while  chanting  their  hymns,  with  Lucifer 
among  them,  as  a  false  pilgrim,  on  the  watch  to 
tempt  and  lead  astray  those  who  are  ready  for 
him ;  we  hear  how  the  travellers  come  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  ships  are  sailing  in  the  dis- 
tance. All  this  would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  is  new  even  in  this. 

After  the  remainder  of  the  scenes  are  told  in 
simple  dramatic  form,  the  epilogue  follows,  which 
is  the  only  meditation  given  in  the  person  of  the 
audience.  It,  however,  is  not  anthem,  but  a 
poetical  comparison  drawn  between  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  Elsie  and  the  power  of  the  gentle  rain 
to  refresh  and  nourish  the  thirsty  land. 
How  the        When     we      compare     oratorio     and 

purpose  opera,   we   find    the    differences    have 

distingiiis/ies 

oratorio         all   grown   from    the  diversity  of  the 

from  opera.     objects  for  which  they  primarily  have 

been  written.  For  while  opera  is  for  amusement, 
oratorio  is  for  edification,  and,  more  especially, 
religious  edification. 

Oratorio  and  opera  are  alike  in  many  points. 
Both  work  by  means  of  artistic  effect.  Both  must 
be  built  upon  a  story ;  and  the  more  interesting 
the  story  is,  the  more  interesting  the  musical  work 
will  be.  Both  consist  largely  of  recitative  and 
have  artistic  alternation  of  cantabile  and  declama- 
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tion,  of  lasting  keys  and  changing  keys.  Both 
have  their  variety  of  means  of  showing  the  music 
and  of  intensifying  the  colour,  so  to  speak,  by  solo 
and  concerted  music,  by  chorus,  instrumental 
accompaniment  and  interlude.  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  object. 

Some  people  claim  edification  for  opera  and  the 
spoken  drama,  just  as  some  claim  it  for  the  novel 
and  other  works  of  fiction.  Doubtless  there  is 
great  possibility  of  it ;  but  in  all  these  cases  it 
must  be  indirect.  If  it  is  direct  it  is  evident,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  fault  in  composition.  Yet  in 
oratorio,  the  sacred  musical  drama,  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  work. 

The  early  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  were  to 
teach  holy  thoughts — doctrines  as  well  as  Bible 
stories — to  those,  so  numerous  at  the  time,  who  were 
rudely  illiterate,  who  could  not  read  for  themselves 
and  could  scarcely  even  understand  the  language 
of  the  learned  writers.  These  works  needed  there- 
fore to  be  acted  in  order  to  be  understood,  and 
though  the  teaching  was  directly  intended  by  the 
authors  it  was  only  indirectly  understood  by  the 
hearers.  The  narratives  of  the  Passion,  only 
partly  dramatic,  implied  more  culture  in  the 
hearers,  for  their  edification  was  by  the  story  alone, 
without  representation.  The  San  Filippo  Neri 
performances   gave    more    direct    instruction,   by 
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means  of  the  sermons,  which  were  also  included  in 
the  Lutheran  Passion  narratives.  The  hymns  of 
San  Filippo  Neri  and  the  chorals  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  were  direct  instruction  in  the  sense  of 
guiding  the  thoughts  of  the  audience  to  adoration 
and  prayer.  In  later  works,  too,  this  is  the  source 
of  all  development  in  the  form.  Handel  shows 
this  in  his  individual  self,  for  he  began  with  the 
more  indirect  instruction  of  the  purely  dramatic 
oratorio,  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  opera  j 
and  he  developed,  as  he  became  greater  in  the  art 
of  oratorio,  into  Israel  and  the  Messiah,  wherein 
the  teaching  is  evident  and  direct.  In  the  more 
modern  German  and  English  works,  just  now 
described,  this  teaching  element  is  also  clear. 
Therefore  of  the  three  natures  at  first  pointed  out 
in  oratorio,  didactic,  narrative  and  dramatic,  the 
didactic  overshadows  the  other  two  and  renders  the 
whole  work  characteristic. 

But  besides  this  direct  edification  of  the  hearers, 
there  is  in  oratorio  the  same  indirect  and  artistic 
effect  for  good  which  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  in 
the  secular  works  of  highest  calibre.  It  arises 
from  the  purely  musical  effect  upon  our  emotions 
and  minds.  By  it  the  composer  can  strengthen 
the  effect  of  good  emotions  and  impressions.  He 
may  point  out  this  or  that  thought  for  our 
preference,  and  may  make  it  more  emphatic  by 
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the  power  of  expression  in  the  music  which  in- 
tensifies every  fragment  of  emotional  meaning 
in  the  words  and  sentiments.  It  is  this  indirect 
teaching  belonging  to  the  Golden  Legend,  which 
helps  to  make  it  the  modern  descendant  of  the 
mystery  plays  of  old  time. 

May  we  now  consider  the  point  established  with 
which  we  started  this  description  of  the  course  of 
oratorio,  when  we  claimed  that  an  oratorio  is  the 
highest  type  of  work  in  which  music  and  poetry 
are  united  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   MAKING  OF   SYMPHONIES 

Music  is  like  Architecture,  and  a  great  symphony  like  a  great 
cathedral.  Both  must  be  built  up,  stone  by  stone  and  note  by 
note  in  the  maker's  mind,  and  be  complete  before  the  plan  of  it 
can  be  laid  before  the  builders  and  the  performers  who  are  to  show 
it  to  the  world.  Then,  though  myriads  come  under  the  influence 
of  this  great  fane,  and  praise  God  with  the  emotions  that  are  pro- 
duced by  the  grandeur  of  it,  they  know  not  that  every  stone  and 
every  note  has  been  graven  out  of  the  quarry  of  the  maker's  brain. 
But  the  Maker  of  all  things  knows  ;  for  He  has  given  a  breath  of 
His  own  Creative  Power. 

IT  is  curious  to  note,  when  we  read  writings 
upon  art,  how  truly  the  diplomatist  spoke 
when  he  said  that  words  were  to  hide  our  thoughts, 
not  to  show  them.  There  was  a  quotation  from 
Goethe  which  I  read  many  times  in  its  place  at 
the  head  of  an  esteemed  musical  journal  now  long 
dead  and  regretted,  the  Musical  World,  and  every 
time  I  read  it  I  wondered  the  more  what  it  meant : 
"  Music  is  wholly  form  and  power."  Even  now 
that  I  have  learnt  to  put  a  meaning  to  it,  the  first 
impression  of  the  words,  when  I  look  at  them 
again,  is  of  something  apart  from  Goethe's  inten- 
tion.    For  words  have  a  first  meaning  to  us  apart 

from  that  which  may  be  put  upon  them  by  deep 
192 
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study  and  explanation.  The  first  thought  we  have 
when  we  hear  the  word  "  form  "  is,  no  doubt,  associ- 
ated with  the  human  form  divine,  as  when  we  read 
in  the  Bible  account  of  the  Three  Children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  that  "the  form  of  the  fourth  was 
like  the  Son  of  God  "  ;  while  power  may  bring 
before  our  minds  the  cruel  power  of  a  tyrant,  or 
the  irresistible  force  of  an  Atlantic  wave  as  it 
rushes  up  our  shore.  It  is  long,  very  long,  before 
we  can  bring  our  English  minds  to  associate  the 
word  "power,"  as  well  as  the  polyglot "  dynamic 
nuances  "  of  a  late  critic,  with  the  alternations  and 
gradations  of  loud  and  soft,  —  the  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  the  piano  and  forte  of  our  music  pages. 
Equally  long  is  it  before  we  can  associate  the 
English  word  form  with  the  musical  plan,  design 
or  construction  to  which  it  has  become  fixed  by 
translation  from  the  German. 

In  the  different  musical  works  ana- 
lysed hitherto  in  this  book,  it  must  have  form  fe^gn 

been  felt  that  there  is  a  principle  which      or  plan  in 

music  t 
runs  through  them,  and  which  is  plainly 

audible  to  the  musical  ear,  as  well  as  visible  to  the 

musical  eye.     A  connection  could  always  be  found 

binding  together  the  keys  that  were  in  the  same 

piece  of  music.     The  same  principle  that  makes 

the  different  notes  of  a  key  hang  round  the  one 

note  that  gives  its  name  to  the  key,  makes  differ- 

N 
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ent  keys  hang  round  the  chosen  principal  key,  and 
makes  different  portions  of  music  hang  around 
that  portion  which  is  written  in  the  chosen  or 
principal  key.  There  is  more  of  one  key  and  less 
of  others ;  one  key  makes  the  starting-point  as 
well  as  the  return  home,  while  others  make  the 
variety  and  diversions.  And  there  is  nothing  very 
difficult  in  all  this ;  it  is  but  the  name  and  the 
words  used  which  make  it  seem  difficult. 

For  example,  every  one  knows  the  scale  of  C 
on  the  pianoforte  key-board,  with  its  seven  white 
notes,  and  every  one  knows  the  scale  of  G  with 
six  white  and  one  black,  F$.  It  does  not  require 
much  analytical  skill  to  look  at  the  tune  in  Chap. 
I.  called  Near  Woodstock  Town,  and  to  realise 
that  the  first  phrase  of  this  uses  a  set  of  notes 
which  belong  only  to  the  scale  of  C, — viz.,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G  and  B — while  the  second  uses  a  set  of 
notes  which  belong  only  to  the  scale  of  G, — G,  A, 
B,  C,  D  and  F$.  Then  the  third  and  fourth  phrases 
use  the  whole  of  the  scale  of  C  and  no  more, — C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  A  and  B.  Now  if  we  realise  that  the 
scale  of  any  particular  note  is  only  the  key  of  that 
note  with  all  its  related  notes  arranged  in  a  row, 
we  have  taken  our  first  lesson  in  the  musical  key- 
design,  or  plan,  or  form,  of  modern  classical  music. 
We  can  now  see  that,  on  the  principle  set  down  a 
few  words  back,  the  tune  makes  its  start  in  the 
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chosen  key,  C,  and  its  home-coming  in  the  same  ; 
while  the  middle  part  makes  variety  by  the  use 
of  another  key  which  is  nearly  related  to  the  first. 

It  is  this  principle  of  relationship  between  the 
keys  which  are  used  in  a  composition,  and  of 
balance  and  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
music  in  them,  and  of  their  position,  which  makes 
the  chief  difference  in  modern  music  between  music 
that  is  classical  and  music  that  is  not.  Now,  though 
this  is  one  principle,  there  are  many  ways  of  apply- 
ing it.  Design  does  not  mean  uniformity;  pro- 
portion does  not  mean  similarity.  For  we  may 
speak  of  a  well-proportioned  man  or  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned horse,  but  their  forms  are  different,  and 
no  one  expects  a  man  to  have  a  head  like  that 
of  a  horse.  So  in  musical  key-design,  there  is 
one  principle,  but  many  ways  of  carrying  it  out. 

There  are  two  other  factors  in  musical  design 
which  are  of  less  importance  in  modern  classical 
music  than  key-design  ;  but  they  help  much  when 
made  to  follow  the  same  plan  as  the  other.  These 
are  the  arrangement  of  the  rhythm  and  of  the 
musical  ideas. 

To  find  out  how  these  things  work  in  a  sym- 
phony, or  in  any  of  those  instrumental  composi- 
tions which  hang  together  in  groups  of  movements, 
we  must  follow  two  ways.  For  one,  we  must  find 
the  connection  of  key  and  the  contrast  of  idea  and 
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rhythm  which  binds  together  the  different  move- 
ments, making  them  a  whole,  united  composition  ; 
and  for  the  other,  we  must  find  the  connection  of  key 
and  the  course  of  idea  and  rhythm  which  makes 
the  design  of  each  movement  in  the  group. 

When  writing  of  home  music  in  England 
movements     (Chap.  I.)  we  spoke  of  the  In  nomines 

in  a  sym-  and  Fancies  that  were  written  for  viols 
phony. 

and  other  instruments  about  Eliza- 
bethan times.  In  nomines  were  the  earlier  kind 
and  were  in  the  same  style  of  writing  as  the 
madrigals  of  the  time,  and  in  one  movement. 
Fancies  were  later,  but  still  in  much  the  same 
style.  Some  of  Orlando  Gibbons'  Fancies,  how- 
ever, in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  in  three  movements,  short  though  the  works 
were  as  a  whole ;  thus  they  were  the  beginning 
of  groups  of  movements  in  England.  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  was  Lulli,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same 
century,  who  began  grouping  movements  together. 
This  was  in  the  overtures  to  his  operas. 
Early  Now  it  was  no  new  thing  of  the  time 

overtures.  ^o  have  an  opening  strain  that  should 
serve  as  introduction  to  the  play  that  was  to  follow. 
For  the  plays  in  England,  before  Shakespeare,  were 
introduced  by  old  songs  sung  or  tunes  played,  and 
again  more  after  each  act  of  the  play.  In  one 
notable  example  each  act  of  the  play  was  introduced 
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by  pantomime  accompanied  by  a  large  band  of  in- 
struments of  the  time.  Later  than  this,  the  early 
operas  of  Italian  invention  had  short  instrumental 
preludes,  but  so  slight  were  they  that  one  of  Peri's, 
in  1600,  had  but  eight  bars  ;  and  even  Monteverde, 
with  his  large  band,  did  not  have  much  more. 

When  we  come  to  Lulli  and  his  improvement  of 
French  opera  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the 
ouverture  is  one  of  his  great  points.  He  made  his 
overtures  of  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  move- 
ments. Whether  Scarlatti  imitated  Lulli  or  in- 
vented for  himself  matters  not ;  but  a  few  years 
later  Scarlatti  also,  in  his  improvement  of  opera  in 
Italy,  made  use  of  operatic  introductions  in  three 
movements. 

Very  soon  we  find  these  groups  in  instrumental 
music  apart  from  the  opera,  when  they  appear  to 
be  a  natural  development  of  the  Fancies.  These 
are  so?iate  da  camera,  sonate  da  chiesa,  violin  sonatas 
and  concertos — the  latter  being  sonatas  for  the  full 
band.  These  all  were  in  groups  somewhat  similar 
in  their  alternation  of  quick  and  slow  movement. 
The  number  of  movements  varied,  three,  four  or 
even  five.  But  the  overtures  generally  remained 
as  three,  until  Gluck  improved  the  opera  and  with 
it  the  connection  between  overture  and  opera;  then 
he  compressed  the  overture  into  a  single  but  com- 
pletely conceived  movement. 
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In    these    early  works  in   groups  of     Connection 
movements,  beginning  from   Gibbons,  h  *&* 

there  was  that  amount  of  key  connection  which  is 
produced  by  all  the  movements  being  in  the  same 
key ;  though,  very  soon,  variety  began  by  the  use 
of  a  new  key  for  the  middle  movement.  With 
this  an  increase  of  definiteness  must  be  felt  in  the 
design.  There  is  less  design  in  a  simple  string  of 
pearls,  however  beautifully  they  may  match,  than 
when  a  string  is  looped  and  graduated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  curve  of  the  throat  round  which  it 
is  to  hang.  So  there  is  less  design  in  the  series 
of  movements  in  one  key  that  belongs  to  the  Lulli 
form  of  Handel's  overture  to  Solomon,  and  to  the 
suite  of  selected  dance  pieces  that  was  so  much 
used,  than  in  the  sonatas  of  Bach  and  of  Handel 
for  violin,  for  these  latter  had  a  slow  movement  of 
different  key.  Handel's  overture  to  Esther  and 
his  Occasional  Overture,  too,  are  of  more  perfect 
design,  because  they  have  a  middle  movement  in  a 
different  key  to  the  rest.  This  improvement  in  the 
design  is  because  there  is  variety,  as  well  as  con- 
nection in  the  key — there  is  more  stuff,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  which  to  make  the  design. 

When   we   come   to    Haydn,   we   find 
Greater 
variety  in       that   whether   there    are   three    move- 

the  keys.  ments,    as    in    most  of  his   pianoforte 

sonatas,  or  four,  as  in  his  symphonies  and  quartets, 
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his  habit  is  to  put  the  slow  inner  movement  in  a 
new  key.  But  there  is  great  increase  of  variety  in 
the  relationship  of  the  keys.  Sometimes  the  new 
key  is  the  dominant  of  the  main  key,  sometimes 
the  sub-dominant ;  or,  if  he  begins  in  Eb  he  has 
the  andante  in  C  minor  the  sub-mediant,  or  in  G 
minor,  the  mediant.  Another  work  begins  in  Eb 
and,  by  using  a  very  chromatic  relationship,  the 
neapolitan  sixth,  he  has  the  slow  movement  in  Fb — 
translated  into  Eh.  This  is  the  same  relationship, 
by  the  way,  as  the  little  modulation  in  Mozart's 
beautiful  Lacrymosa  described  in  Chap.  II. 

Beethoven  went  further  in  the  variety  of  key 
which  gives  connection  to  the  group  of  movements. 
In  several  of  his  works  he  put  the  lighter  of  the 
middle  movements  in  a  new  key,  instead  of  the 
slow ;  while  in  some  of  his  later  quartets  and 
trios,  he  put  both  inner  movements  in  other  keys 
than  the  principal,  thereby  giving  the  additional 
variety  of  design  that  comes  from  the  use  of  two 
keys  related  to  the  main.  Spohr  did  the  same,  in 
symphonies  and  quartets  ;  and  this  practice  has 
been  followed,  in  most  cases,  by  all  classical  writers 
since,  with  many  modifications  according  to  the 
taste  or  fancy  of  the  moment.  In  this  plan,  the 
main  key  remains  the  backbone  of  the  design, 
while  the  middle  movements  branch  out  to  other 
related  keys,  thereby  making  variety  at  the  same 
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time  that  they  keep  the  connection  in  a  group. 
To  enumerate  examples  of  this  would  be  to  make 
dry  bones  out  of  the  beautiful  body  of  music.  Let 
us  find  out  the  truth  of  it  when  we  look  for  some- 
thing else. 

Our  idea  as  to  the  style  appropriate  to 

Connection  .  L 

by  contrast  symphonic  music  has  its  expression  in 
of  movement  yery  early  tfmes>     We  may  read  in  a 

writer  of  the  twelfth  century  how  great  crowds  of 
singers  in  the  North  and  West  of  England  would 
pour  out  their  voices  "in  a  kind  of  symphonic 
harmony";  in  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
would  be  "  multifariously  and  with  many  modes 
and  tunes,"  and  in  others,  some  "  murmuring  the 
bass,"  while  other  voices  were  "  in  a  soft  and 
pleasing  manner  warbling  the  upper."  The  effect 
was,  as  he  meant  to  describe  it,  grand  and  rich, 
without  harsh  noise.  In  later  times,  we  hear  of 
the  first  attempts  at  a  single  sonata  movement,  or 
suonata  as  it  was  called,  as  being  "  great  swelling 
masses  of  sound,"  and  that  this  music,  which  was 
one  of  the  novelties  of  the  early  opera  days,  was 
intended  to  be  an  exhibition  of  sound,  instead  of 
what  the  new  composers  deemed  the  old-fashioned 
involvements  of  melody  and  part-writing  of  the 
madrigal  age.  This  grand,  harmonic  effect  has 
been  kept  all  along  as  the  basis  of  the  symphony 
or  sonata  type. 
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Many  works  in  the  early  days  of  instrumental 
music  were  but  vocal  music  played  by  instruments  ; 
and  these  were  more  or  less  fugual,  or  madrigalish, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  in  their  course. 
Thus  they  had  imitations,  more  or  less  close,  of 
the  different  unrhythmical  melodies  introduced ; 
and  each  idea  was  carried  out  to  the  full  before 
the  next  one  was  touched.  Their  main  design, 
therefore,  was  on  the  old  -  fashioned  principle, 
namely,  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  musical  idea. 
When  the  plan  was  begun  of  grouping  movements 
together,  the  treatment  of  the  idea  was  still  the 
main  source  of  the  design,  though  rhythm  was 
called  in  to  help  in  the  elaboration  of  the  design. 
The  connection  which  formed  the  movements  into 
a  group  (besides  the  unity  of  the  key)  was  made 
by  the  contrast  between  one  movement  in  a  grand 
style  and  dignified  rhythm,  with  another  in  a 
fugual  style  without  phrase  rhythm,  and  again  with 
a  third  in  a  dance  style  and  dance  rhythm.  This 
was  Lulli's  form  of  overture,  and  probably  the 
dance  came  from  the  use  of  the  ballet  in  French 
opera. 

Even  in  two  of  Orlando  Gibbons'  Fancies  in 
three  movements,  sixty  years  before  Lulli,  there 
was  contrast  between  the  style  of  the  movements. 
The  first  was  in  common  time,  and  also  the  last, 
while  the  middle  was  in  triple  time,  and  thus  a 
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predecessor  of  the  modern  minuet  movement.  In 
the  first  of  each  set  the  parts  imitated  one  another 
closely  in  madrigal  style ;  while  the  latter  two, 
moving  all  parts  together  as  a  complete  idea,  were 
of  a  style  in  advance  of  the  madrigal. 

The  early  sonatas  long  retained  a  fugual  move- 
ment in  many  examples  ;  but  the  Italian  overture, 
though  its  early  examples  had  the  same  series 
that  had  been  used  by  Lulli,  soon  began  to  change. 
Whether  this  change  was  done  by  Scarlatti,  or  not 
till  later,  is  doubted  by  some  writers  ;  at  all  events, 
tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the  "  Scarlatti  form  " 
to  the  old  Italian  overture  in  three  movements 
that  varied  from  the  Lulli  form  of  three  move- 
ments. In  their  alterations  they  brought  back  the 
grandly  harmonious  effect  of  the  older  suonata  even 
with  the  allegro  movement,  and  did  away  with  the 
fugue.  Thus  the  Italian  overture,  or  sinfonia  as  it 
was  called  even  when  joined  to  an  opera,  directly 
foreshadowed  the  modern  symphony  by  its  manner 
as  well  as  by  its  title.  In  the  usual  form  this 
sinfonia  had  a  dignified  allegro,  then  a  slow  move- 
ment followed  by  another  allegro  different  to  the 
first.  Sometimes  a  short  largo  preceded  the  whole. 
Here,  then,  was  connection  by  contrast  of  style. 

TJ     ,  Outside  of  the  operatic  overture  a  eood 

Haydn  set  L  & 

the  style         deal  of  variety  was  used  in  the  series. 
Composers   were   experimenting,    and 
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feeling  about  for  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  their 
sonatas  for  one  or  more  instruments,  and  their 
concertos  for  full  band.  When  Haydn  came,  he 
fixed  more  clearly  the  style  of  each  one  of  the 
many  movements.  Instead  of  the  variable  alter- 
nations between  a  fugual  movement  and  a  largo,  a 
rhapsodical  piece  of  recitative  and  a  dance  measure. 
Haydn,  by  writing  so  many  works  of  the  kind, 
made  it  an  established  custom  that  a  symphony 
should  have  its  most  important  movement  at  the 
beginning,  which  should  be  in  that  design  which 
we  now  call  the  sonata-form,  or  first  movement 
form  —  that  it  should  have  a  slow  movement  in 
some  sort  of  singing  manner  expressive  of  deep 
sentiment — a  minuet  with  its  second,  or  alternative 
minuet — and  a  finale  of  a  more  brilliant  allegro 
than  the  first.  Custom,  I  say,  not  rule — for,  so 
long  as  the  dignity  of  the  type  and  the  variety 
and  connection  of  key  are  maintained,  there  is  no 
more  compulsion  in  the  matter. 

Haydn  dignified  the  quartet  with  four  move- 
ments, thus  giving  it  the  importance  of  a  symphony ; 
while  his  pianoforte  sonatas  he  kept  to  the  old 
overture  number  of  three,  and  sometimes  only  two. 

Beethoven,  in  many  cases,  gave  the  symphonic 
dignity  of  four  movements  to  pianoforte  solos, 
while  he  left  the  three  -  movement  group  to  the 
solo  concerto,  which  it  has  kept  to  the  present  day. 
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In  many  of  Beethoven's  works  the  dance  move- 
ment of  the  old  group  is  much  changed,  and 
thereby  more  dignity  is  brought  to  the  whole. 
Instead  of  the  minuet  and  its  alternative  which 
Haydn  derived  from  the  old  sonatas,  and  from  the 
Lulli  overture,  Beethoven  used  a  scherzo.  This  is 
often  a  continuous  movement  of  some  length,  and, 
instead  of  the  regular,  even  phrases  of  the  old 
dance  measure,  a  good  deal  of  variety  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  rhythm  is  sometimes  broken  by 
slackening  the  time.  Yet  liveliness  remains  the 
special  character  of  the  movement, — liveliness 
which  often  amounts  to  humour. 

r-    .  .    .       We  said  just  now  that  there  was  no 

Variety  in  J 

modern  compulsion    in    the    special    order    of 

movements.  If  any  one  wants  novelty 
he  has  only  to  invent  it,  if  his  genius  is  great 
enough  to  show  him  how  to  do  it  well.  Let  us 
follow  out  some  exceptions  to  the  custom  that  has 
been  described ;  we  shall  find  that  many  of  them 
are  returns  to  the  old  experiments  of  the  days 
before  Haydn. 

One  of  Beethoven's  most  elaborate  quartets, 
the  posthumous  one  in  CJf  minor,  has  a  fugue  for 
its  first  movement,  instead  of  the  now  usual  form 
which  we  call  sonata-form,  or  first-movement  form. 
This  is  a  return  to  the  old  habit  of  times  near  to 
the  madrigal  age,  when    fugual  writing  was   the 
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natural  course  for  scholastic  music  to  follow.  It 
is  not  unusual  now  to  have  fugues  for  other  move- 
ments in  the  series.  Mozart's  Jupiter  symphony- 
has  a  fugue  for  the  last  movement ;  so  has 
Beethoven's  beautiful  sonata  in  Ab,  the  last  but 
one  in  the  long  list  of  pianoforte  sonatas.  Mendels- 
sohn, too,  to  come  later  in  history,  put  a  fugue  in 
the  finale  of  one  of  his  quartets.  All  these  give 
the  composition  a  look-back  to  old  times. 

The  air  with  variations,  whether  used  for  a  first 
movement,  as  in  Beethoven's  earlier  sonata  in  Ab, 
— for  slow  movement,  as  the  movement  in  C,  in 
his  sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  No.  2 — or  for  finale,  as  in 
the  same  composer's  symphony  in  Eb,  the  Eroica 
— is  a  look-back  to  old-fashioned  forms. 

Another  look-back  is  the  use  of  recitative  in 
these  groups  of  movements.  We  know  that  the 
invention  of  recitative  was  due  to  an  effort  to 
bring  declamatory  expression  into  music,  and  it 
was  the  result  of  the  greater  feeling  for  poetic 
expression  in  music.  The  "song  without  words" 
of  Mendelssohn's  habit  was  not  so  new  in  general 
meaning  as  it  was  in  title  and  in  execution  ;  for, 
as  was  remarked  just  now,  instrumental  music  was 
for  many  years  but  vocal  music  without  voices. 
Musical  declamation,  then,  was  made  use  of  in 
the  sonata  groups  of  old  time,  and  the  solo  instru- 
mentalist had  to  give  all  the  force  of  expression 
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he  could  to  the  notes  and  intervals  of  his  music 
just  as  if  he  were  a  singer,  only  without  the  words 
to  explain  the  cause  of  his  poetic  emotion.  A 
most  beautiful  example  of  this,  in  a  modern  use, 
is  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  Ab,  the  one  just  now 
mentioned  as  having  a  fugue  for  the  last  move- 
ment. It  is  also  one  of  those  which  have  four 
movements.  The  recitative,  with  the  arioso  which 
follows  it,  together  resemble  the  vocal  scena 
and  aria,  and  take  the  place  of  the  usual  slow 
movement  of  Haydn's  group. 

After  a  few  introductory  chords  the  first  phrase 
is  as  it  might  be  for  a  voice,  at  the  same  time  that 
its  scope  is  adapted  for  an  instrument. 

Recti.     Piu  adagio. 


Ped. 


i&^=*= 


Interludes  and  vocal  phrases  alternate  till  the 


arioso  follows  with  this  beginning  : — 


Arioso 


i 
;  8va  bassa. 
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A   sort   of   parallel   between   the   instrumental 

recitative  and  air,  with  the  real  vocal  music  from 

which  it  is  derived,  may  be  found  in  the  Choral 

Symphony.     In  this  Beethoven  uses  declamatory 

phrases  for  the  violoncellos  and  double  basses,  in 

alternation  with  cantabile  phrases  for  the  rest  of 

the  band,  just  as  if  the  mass  of  bass  strings  were 

a   solo  voice  with   the   band    accompanying  and 

answering,  as  in  the  old   Italian  recitativo  accom- 

pagnato  of  Scarlatti's  invention.    Immediately  after 

this  passage,  the  entry  of  the  voices  with  the  same 

kind  of  work,  confirms  this  interpretation  of  the 

origin  of  the  style. 

All   this   declamatory  music  in  the  _     , 

Links 

Choral  Symphony  is,  in   a  way,  intro-  between 

ductory  to  the  final  movement.  Many  movemenis- 
other  composers  besides  Beethoven  have  made  use 
of  a  short  movement  which,  like  this,  leaves  off  in 
an  unfinished  way,  and  therefore  has  the  effect  of 
leading  into  the  next  and  more  important  move- 
ment. Sometimes  it  is  but  a  short  phrase  or  two 
that  is  used  as  a  link  between  movements, — and 
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this,  whether  by  Beethoven,  by  his  successors,  or 
even   by  his  predecessor,   Emmanuel    Bach,  who 
seems  to  have  done  everything  that  was  adopted 
later    as    a    novelty.     In    Beethoven's    Waldstein 
sonata  this  little  phrase  is  much  lengthened,  but 
still  remains  shorter  and  less  complete   than  an 
ordinary  movement ;  it  therefore  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  other  two  movements,  while  it  does 
not  assert  its  own  individuality.     In  later  writers 
this  little  movement  between  others  is  given  the 
name  of  intermezzo,  which  sometimes  appears  to 
be  a  reason  for  shortening  the  whole,  as  in  Schu- 
mann's   pianoforte    concerto,    and    sometimes    a 
device  for  adding  variety  without  lengthiness  to 
the  usual  number  of  four  movements.     With  the 
latter  reason  we   find    it   in    Sterndale  Bennett's 
symphony  in  G  minor.     Here  is  the  usual  allegro 
which  is  in  G  minor,  and  the  minuet  in  Bb,  with  its 
trio  in  Eb  ;  here  is  the  Romanza,  the  slow  singing 
movement,  in    D,  and  the  Rondo  Finale  in   the 
principal  key,  G  minor.     All  these  are  complete 
movements,  each  of  their  own  kind  and  in  their 
own  key.     But  in  addition  there  is  a  little  intro- 
duction to  the  minuet ;  there  is  a  phrase  or  two  to 
modulate   from    the    end    of   the   minuet   to   the 
beginning  of  the  Romance,  and  there  is  a  little 
intermezzo  in  minuet  time  between  the  Romance 
and  the  finale. 
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One  other  device  for  giving  complete- 

.  Early  ideas 

ness  to  the  design  of  the  group  must  repeated  in  a 

be  named,  one  that  is  a  modern  treat-     later  move- 

ment. 

ment  of  the  older  habit  of  design  by 
means  of  the  musical  ideas.  In  the  anthem  of  the 
madrigal  age  that  we  looked  at  in  Chap.  II.  we 
found  that  the  ideas  (or  melodies,  as  all  the  ideas 
were  in  those  days)  were  collected  into  masses ; 
that  one  idea  was  made  use  of  to  its  utmost, — 
that  it  was  repeated  in  imitation  among  all  the 
voices,  the  different  imitations  combined  in  various 
ways,  augmented,  diminished,  inverted,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  manner  of  treatment  before  another 
was  introduced  ;  and  thus  that  the  music  became 
a  series  of  masses,  each  composed  of  one  melody 
as  its  principal  material.  In  modern  music,  how- 
ever, the  design  of  the  musical  ideas  has  an  added 
completeness  given  to  it  by  the  repetition  of  first 
thoughts  in  a  later  part ;  and  fragments  or  whole 
divisions  of  early  ideas  are  introduced  into  the 
construction  of  the  later  parts.  Of  the  repetitions 
of  whole  sections  in  a  single  movement  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  special 
movements.  But  this  repetition  when  applied  to 
groups  of  movements  is  not  so  common.  A  rare 
example  in  Beethoven's  works  is  the  declamation 
for  the  basses  in  the  choral  symphony  just  now 
spoken  of;  for  their  phrases  are  quotations  from 
O 
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the  earlier  movements  in  the  same  symphony. 
The  sonata  in  Ab  noticed  before  as  having  a  fugue 
for  the  finale  and  a  short  scena  and  arioso  for  the 
slow  movement  (pp.  205-6),  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
recitative  and  arioso  repeated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fugue.  Though  a  repetition,  it  sounds  anew 
because  of  the  new  and  remote  key  into  which  it 
is  put  (G  minor).  In  other  cases,  part  of  the 
scherzo  is  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the  finale. 

Two  of  Mendelssohn's  early  quartets,  the 
work  of  his  wonderful  youth,  make  use  of 
the  music  of  the  early  movements,  welding  the 
phrases  in  among  the  music  of  the  later  move- 
ments. 

^  .  ,  It  was  said,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
Design  of  '  J    r 

the  separate    chapter,   that  we  were   to  follow  two 

movements.     «.  .  .-,         ,  c 

lines  in  tracing  the  design  of  sym- 
phonic works.  We  have  sketched  out  "the 
connection  of  key,  and  the  contrast  of  idea  and 
rhythm  which  bind  together  the  different  move- 
ments into  a  whole,  united  composition,"  we  have 
now  to  find  "  the  connection  of  key,  and  the  course 
of  idea  and  rhythm  which  make  the  design  of  each 
movement  in  the  group." 

To  begin  with  the  simplest  —  the 
movement      minuet.      Many   of  these   were  of  no 

of  the  greater   length   than   the   old  popular 

symphony.      00 

tune  of  Near  Woodstock  Town  (p.  31), 
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and  their  design  as  simple.  Save  in  this 
respect,  that  instead  of  the  one  tune  being  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  like  the  ballad-tune, 
for  as  many  verses  as  were  to  be  sung,  or  as  many 
rounds  to  be  danced,  there  was  a  second  tune  to  be 
used  in  alternation.  But  the  minuet  in  one  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  in  Eb  makes  a  little  change 
from  this  original  simplicity,  for  it  is  stretched  out 
in  some  places,  while  contracted  in  others.  It 
begins  as  follows  : — 


And  though  its  first  part  does  not  modulate,  as 
Near  Woodstock  Town,  yet  it  does  what  has 
the  same  efTect  of  coming  to  a  semicolon  in 
writing  ;  namely,  it  ends  on  the  dominant  chord 
with  what  is  called  a  half-close,  or  half-cadence. 
Here  comes  the  first  stretching-out  of  the  plan  ;  for 
the  last  bar  of  the  phrase,  having  an  accent  like 
the  last  bar  of  the  example,  is  repeated  twice. 
This  repeated  bar  makes  a  little  codetta  to  the 
first  part  of  the  tune. 

The  second  part  of  the  tune  modulates  into  new 
keys.  The  ideas,  too,  are  fragmentary.  A  few 
notes  resemble  the  same  last  bar  of  the  example 
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in  accent,  though  the  intervals  are  different  and 
they  are  drawn  on  into  something  quite  fresh. 
The  whole  of  the  example  is  also  imitated  on 
different  notes,  and  carried  into  different  music. 
This  makes  an  end  of  modulation,  and  gradually 
it  falls  back  into  a  repetition  of  the  first  strain. 
Now  it  is  as  it  was  before,  and  in  its  old  key.  Not 
quite  to  its  old  end  though,  for,  just  as  we  feel  we 
are  coming  to  the  former  half-close,  the  music 
changes,  and  makes  as  though  it  would  come  to  a 
rest  upon  the  tonic.  This  expected  rest  is  again 
averted,  and  new  music  grows  out  into  a  coda, 
which  brings  us  after  all  to  the  full  close 
(equivalent  to  a  full-stop  in  writing).  All  these 
stretchings-out  of  the  rhythm  put  the  tune  out  of 
the  simple  dance-form,  and  make  it  more  sym- 
phonic in  character. 

The  alternative  tune,  or  trio  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
little  different,  though  also  extended  from  ordinary 
ballad,  or  dance  outline.  There  is  a  strain  in 
Eb>  which  ends  with  a  full  close.  This  strain  is 
quite  complete,  then  there  comes  a  middle  part 
wherein  are  new  keys  and  fragments  of  the  first 
idea  growing  into  something  fresh.  Then  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first  strain  of  the  trio  follows,  exactly 
as  it  was  before,  and  with  the  same  close  to  end  it. 
After  this  the  first  minuet  (p.  21 1)  is  to  be  played 
again. 
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Beethoven  sometimes  used  the  quiet,       «  , 

graceful  manner  of  the  minuet ;  but  he    jest  instead 

/.  ■    .      .A        ,  •     ,i  of  a  dance. 

oftener  used,  in  its  place  in  the  group,      J 

a  quicker  measure  which  has  generally  had  the 

name  of  scherzo.     In  fulfilment  of  the  jocular  title, 

the  scherzo  in    Beethoven's    C    minor  symphony 

begins  as  in  the  next  example.     There  is  a  degree 

of  apparent  solemnity  about  the  first  few  notes,  as 

they  come  from  the  heavy  bass  instruments,  that 

makes  one  wonder  where  the  joke  is  going  to  be ; 

but  as  the  higher,  softer  sounds  come  out  with  the 

end  of  the  phrase,  we  feel  it  as  a  smile  drawn  from 

an  unwilling  face. 


Allegro. 


poco  nt. 


r?\ 


pfe 


H- 


& 


s: 


1 


=x 


-jdr. 


m 


:etc. 


8va  bassa. 


I 


Y 


Here,  then,  is  a  ritardando,  with  a  pause,  that 
deprive  the  movement  of  any  ordinary  dance 
character,  unless  we  can  think  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  curtsey  in  the  Lancers.  After  this,  some 
curious  horn-notes,  loud  and  repeated,  accompanied 
with  staccato  notes  from  the  strings,  carry  the 
music  into  other  keys,    A  repetition  of  the  opening 
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is  in  another  key,  and  carried  on  differently, 
bringing  back  the  repeated  notes  newly  continued. 
Soon  the  first  phrase  and  main  key  return  again 
somewhat  altered,  decorated,  and  brought  to  a 
full  close.  This  is  the  first  full  close  of  the  move- 
ment. Two  or  three  bars  of  the  repeated  notes 
form  a  codetta.  All  this  represents  the  first 
minuet  of  Haydn's  example,  but  much  longer, 
and,  being  without  the  stops  in  the  rhythm,  much 
more  continuous.  After  this  the  basses  bustle  off 
with  a  new  idea  for  the  trio  (answering  to  the 
alternative  minuet).  It  is  C  major  now.  They 
are  almost  incoherent  in  their  garrulity,  and  are 
imitated  in  turn  by  the  tenors,  the  second  violins 
and  the  first  violins ;  in  fact  it  is  carried  out  as 
a  tiny  fugue.  Here  is  old  fashion  again.  To- 
wards the  end  the  bustle  dies  away,  and  the  soft 
wind  instruments  bring  peace  and  quiet  into  the 
atmosphere.  There  is  no  full  close  at  the  end 
of  the  trio,  but  it  drops  into  a  return  of  the 
scherzo.  This  return  gives  us  the  whole  of  the 
beginning  and  of  the  ending,  which  were  in  the 
main  key  ;  but  in  place  of  the  long  middle  part 
with  many  keys,  we  have  but  a  few  bars,  and 
those  in  yet  another  key.  At  the  former  end  of 
the  scherzo  there  was  a  full  close,  but  this  time 
the  close  is  avoided  in  a  curious  manner.  For, 
though  the  indefinite  sound    of  the   drum    gives 
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the  tonic  note,  C,  hovering  on  throughout  the 
coda,  even  into  the  last  chord,  the  more  definite 
sounds  of  the  bass  strings  have  Ab,  and  they 
presently  move  about,  and  rest  upon  G.  By  this 
they  do  away  with  any  sensation  of  resting  that 
might  belong  to  the  drum  note,  and  the  close 
becomes  one  with  a  double  meaning. 

Finally,  the  scherzo  bursts  into  the  last  move- 
ment as  full  of  joy  as  it  might  be.  Here,  then, 
is  the  connection  between  two  movements  that 
was  spoken  of  before — a  connection  made  by  the 
fact  that  the  last  chord  of  the  scherzo  requires 
the  first  note  of  the  finale  in  order  to  complete 
the  cadence.  There  is  a  connection  of  idea,  too, 
between  the  two  movements,  made  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a  phrase  out  of  the  scherzo  in  the 
middle  of  the  finale  ;  for  there  the  time  changes 
back  to  that  of  the  scherzo  for  a  few  bars, 
and  the  repeated  horn-notes  come  in  a  different 
guise. 

Beethoven  sometimes   repeated   the 

1  1    •  r  1         1  Two  trios. 

trio  after  the  second  time  of  the  scherzo, 

and  in  such   a  case  the   scherzo  came  again  for 

a  third   time,  when  it  might  be  either  shortened 

or  extended.     Schumann  made  two  distinct  trios 

instead  of  simply  repeating  the  same.     This  made 

-  a  more  complete  composition  for  the  whole  extent. 

Thus  in  Schumann's  C  symphony  the  scherzo  is  of 
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rapid,  animated  manner,  in  C,  and  the  first  trio,  a 
legato  strain  in  another  time  and  key.  The 
scherzo  repeated,  another  trio  follows  in  contra- 
puntal manner  and  in  a  third  key  ;  while  the 
scherzo  comes  again  for  a  third  time,  and  a  coda 
growing  from  it,  completes  the  movement. 

All  these  changes  in  the  course  of  this  lighter 
movement  in  the  group  tend  to  give  it  a  more 
continuous  design  than  the  alternative  dance  tunes 
of  the  old  way,  while  they  allow  liveliness  to  be 
kept  as  the  characteristic,  thus  contrasting  the 
movement  with  the  other  three,  which  are  gener- 
ally more  serious. 

No  longer  Mendelssohn  cast  away  the  last 
triple  time,  resemblance  to  the  old  minuet  when 
he  turned  the  scherzo  into  a  f  or  a  J  movement, 
If  we  think  of  the  dance  at  all,  in  his  scherzos,  it 
is  the  dance  of  fairies  and  elves,  among  whom  his 
music  tripped  as  merrily  as  any.  Some  one  has 
said  that  he  and  Shakespeare  went  hand  in  hand 
among  such  small  folk,  as  befitted  great  minds  to 
be  small  on  the  right  occasion.  For  brilliance  and 
charm  we  need  never  go  further  than  Mendelssohn 
in  his  scherzos ;  and  all  the  time  the  natural 
exuberance  is  guided  into  the  most  accurate  of 
designs.  Sometimes  they  are  one  long  connected 
movement  of  the  same  shape  as  the  usual  first 
movement ;    such  is   the   scherzo    of  the   Scotch 
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symphony.  At  other  times  they  are  a  kind  of 
capriccio,  yet  with  the  main  principle  of  key-form 
running  through  them. 

As  we  found  before,  the  customary  The  song 
symphony,  as  left  by  Haydn,  had  "  a  movement. 
slow  movement  in  some  sort  of  singing  manner  ex- 
pressive of  deep  sentiment "  (p.  203).  This  is  one 
of  the  legacies  left  us  by  the  days  of  early  instru- 
mental music  when  "  it  was  but  vocal  music  played 
by  instruments  "  (p.  201).  See  how  that  legacy  has 
been  treasured  up  by  the  long  line  of  composers, 
ever  since  those  days !  See  how  many  different 
ways  this  movement,  essentially  a  song,  has  been 
made  lovely  and  attractive  to  all  kinds  of  hearers  ! 

Here,  too,  we  may  begin  with  the  ballad-tune. 
There  is  a  tune,  little  more  than  the  ballad-tune  of 
Near  Woodstock  Town,  in  its  squareness  of 
rhythm,  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  D,  sometimes  called  Pastorale.  It  has 
a  second  strain  of  alternative,  after  which  the  first 
returns  and  is  wound  up  by  a  little  coda.  Yet 
there  is  room  for  the  utmost  expression  in  this 
little  movement. 

There  is  another  little  tune  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Sonate  Pathetique,  where  the  ballad- 
like repetitions  of  the  tune  are  separated  and  yet 
'connected    by    melodies   of  a    more   fragmentary 
nature. 
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There  is  another,  which  is  a  reminder  of  the  old 
days  of  English  round-singing  (pp.  16-20),  in  the 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A, 
wherein  the  different  parts  in  turn  take  up  the 
melody  phrase  by  phrase,  each  part  continuing 
while  the  new  ones  enter — a  burden  going  on  the 
while  in  the  bass  part. 

More  elaborate,  we  must  next  put  the  recitativo 
and  arioso  of  Beethoven's  sonata  in  Ab  already 
described  (p.  206).  It  is  essentially  a  song,  but  a 
song  of  less  square  rhythm  than  the  ballad-like 
strains  just  mentioned. 

Other  works  are  none  the  less  songs  that  they 
are  such  as  no  human  voice  could  compass ;  but 
they  are,  rather,  developments  out  of  the  vocal 
kind  made  suitable  for  the  instrument  which  has 
to  sing  them.  The  middle  movement  of  Men- 
delssohn's violin  concerto  is  one  of  these ;  it  is  a 
perfect  vocal  work.  Here  is  a  long  train  of  thought 
for  the  solo  violin,  with  its  companion  band  to 
interlude  and  support  it,  just  as  they  would  a  solo 
singer.  The  music  passes  through  several  kindred 
ideas  and  is  complete  in  its  own  key,  though  there 
is  slight  modulation  in  its  course.  This  train  of 
thought  done  and  closed,  there  is  another  one,  long, 
elaborate  and  in  another  key.  This  leaves  off  in 
an  unfinished  way,  falling  into  a  shortened  version 
of  the  first  train  of  thought  and  key.     The  two 
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thoughts  are  closely  connected  by  their  keys,  the 
first  in  C  and  the  second  in  A  minor,  while  the 
musical  ideas  of  the  two  are  contrasted.  Both 
deeply  emotional,  the  first  is  as  calm  as  the  second 
is  agitated.  The  end  of  this  movement  is  con- 
nected, by  a  little  intermezzo,  with  the  finale  of 
the  concerto. 

Though  it  would  seem  quite  fair  Concerted 
that  a  solo  concerto,  such  as  the  fore-  song  for  the 
going,  should  have  a  solo  song  for  its 
slow  movement,  an  orchestral  work  has  larger 
possibilities.  True  the  beautiful  Romanza  in 
Sterndale  Bennett's  G  minor  symphony  has  been 
called  a  song  without  words  for  the  violas,  because 
the  body  of  violas  are  treated  as  a  kind  of  solo, 
and  have  the  chief  part  of  the  singing  to  do ;  but 
in  many  orchestral  song  movements  the  singing 
is  divided  between  different  instruments,  as  the 
interesting  phrases  should  be  divided  between  the 
voices  in  a  concerted  piece  of  vocal  music.  Let 
us  look  at  one  in  which  not  only  this  takes  place 
but  the  outline  of  the  whole  movement  is  more 
elaborate. 

The  andante  cantabile  in  Mozart's  symphony 
in  C,  the  Jupiter,  begins  with  a  few  declamatory 
phrases  for  the  violins,  who  are  the  singers  at  first, 
while  other  instruments  support  them  with  chords. 
This  begins  as  follows  : — 
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Andante  cantabile  Full  Band. 

Violins. 


*£ 


letc. 


Violas  &  Basses. 


-i 


The  singing  of  the  violins  goes  on  in  more  flowing 
fashion.  Now  a  hautboy  comes  in  to  colour  the 
violins  and  presently  a  flute  takes  his  place  an 
octave  higher,  while  the  violoncellos  double  it  an 
octave  lower.  Then  the  higher  instruments  wait, 
while  violoncellos  and  violas  have  a  singing  phrase 
like  the  violins'  opening,  which  is  answered  by  the 
violins.  All  this  has  been  in  the  key  of  F. 
Presently  a  new  idea,  an  agitated  one,  is  divided 
between  the  upper  and  lower  instruments  answer- 
ing one  another,  while  middle  ones  accompany. 
This  is  in  C  minor  and  serves  to  introduce  a  new 
thought  in  C  major,  beginning  as  follows  : — 


W^¥  t  lis  ?==t=t=m 


letc. 


_. s 


A  new  voicing  comes  with  this  new  thought  and 
key,  for  there  is  a  quartet  of  song,  while  the 
horns  hold  a  long  note  as  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of 
sound,  and  the  second  violins  play  a  harp-like 
accompaniment.      All    this   winds    through    new 
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phrases  till  a  little  decoration  given  to  the  violins 
is  imitated  by  the  flute  in  tiny  melodies  and  they 
go  on  to  and  fro  while  others  are  playing  arpeggios, 
smooth  melodies  or  even  light  bass  notes.  A 
close  in  the  key  of  C  makes  the  end  of  the  first 
part.  After  this  close  there  is  a  short  time  when 
everything  is  more  broken  and  fragmentary, 
whether  key,  idea  or  rhythm  ;  larger  things  are 
cut,  while  lesser  things  are  extended.  Fragments 
of  the  agitated  thought  that  was  before  in  C  minor 
are  here  in  rapidly-changing  keys.  The  little  turn 
that  formed  the  close  of  the  first  part  is  repeated 
and  echoed  from  second  violin  to  first,  and  from 
flute  to  hautboy,  and  thus  makes  a  gradual  de- 
scent through  a  chain  of  beautiful  discords  into  a 
repetition  of  the  first  thought  and  key. 

Many  movements  would  make  this  repetition  of 
the  first  thought  just  what  it  was  before.  This 
one,  however,  is  repetition  with  variety.  It  begins 
alike,  but  speedily  there  is  decoration — quicker 
notes  come  in  one  voice,  then  answered  in  another. 
Part  comes  in  a  new  key,  the  nearly  related  sub- 
dominant.  More  decorations  come  and  these  at 
last  turn  into  a  course  of  their  own,  distinct  from 
the  old  strain,  and  we  have  what  some  call  an 
episodical  idea, — that  is,  one  which  we  have  not 
'had  before  in  the  movement,  an  event  which  was 
not  in  the  old  story.     Presently  this  drops  back 
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into  an  old  thought,  the  quartet  song  on  p.  220. 
This  really  was  the  idea  of  second  importance  in 
the  early  part.  It  was  then  in  C,  but  now,  as  we 
have  had  enough  of  variety  and  are  due  to  come 
home  again  from  our  wanderings,  we  want  the 
main  key  of  the  piece  to  help  to  draw  the  movement 
to  an  end.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  this  old  idea 
is  changed  by  being  put  into  F.  It  is  quite  fresh 
in  sound  compared  with  what  it  was  before  in  the 
other  key,  and  yet  it  has  more  of  home-coming 
about  it,  because  of  its  being  the  main  key.  Now 
we  have  all  the  music  that  was  before  in  this  idea, 
only  a  few  changes  that  might  be  suggested  by  the 
transposition  having  made  the  music  higher  or 
lower,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  different 
instruments.  Some  phraselets  that  were  high  in 
the  violins  are  now  low  in  the  bassoons,  some  that 
were  in  the  bassoons  are  now  in  the  horns,  while 
some  that  were  low  down  in  the  horns  are  now 
high  up  in  the  violins.  Instead  of  stopping  at  the 
cadence,  an  extra  grant  of  beauty  comes.  Just  as 
if  we  were  going  to  repeat  the  whole  first  part,  the 
first  example  (p.  220)  comes  again  ;  but  the  answer- 
ing phrase  is  repeated,  broken  and  lengthened.  It 
is  only  a  little  coda,  after  all,  that  serves  to  make 
the  end  seem  more  final. 

Finale  ^  *s  one  °f  our  musical   misfortunes 

movement.      that  we  make  the  same  words  do  duty 
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for  many  meanings.  We  have  a  finale  to  an  opera, 
and  a  finale  to  symphonic  works,  but  different 
courses  are  followed  in  their  construction.  An 
opera  finale  is  a  chain  of  movements,  while  a  sym- 
phony finale  is  but  one.  Generally  lighter  than  a 
first  movement  in  artistic  development,  it  is  lighter 
than  the  slow  in  emotional  tendency,  while  it  is 
more  elaborate  than  the  minuet,  or  whatever  other 
manner  of  movement  may  take  the  place  of  the 
old  dance. 

Custom  has  given  more  variety  of  design  to  the 
final  movement  than  to  either  the  first  or  the 
minuet.       Many  finales    are   written   as   rondos. 

How  far  old  poetry  has  been  the  sug-         _     , 

r         J  Compare 

gestion  of  this  form,  one  cannot  say  ;  Rondo  with 
perhaps  it  is  the  natural  process  which  oun     ' 

carries  on  everything  from  one  stage  to  another 
in  waves  —  from  simple  to  division,  and  from 
division  again  to  compression  and  so  to  division 
again.  At  least,  we  may  take  the  old  poem  as  a 
comparison  to  help  us  to  understand  the  less  easily 
defined  musical  form.  Look  back  to  Chaucer's 
roundel  in  Chap.  I.  Here  are  three  lines  which 
contain  the  principal  thought  or  subject  of  the 
poem,  the  welcome  to  summer — 

"  Now  welcom  Somer,  with  thy  sonne  softe, 
That  hast  this  wintre's  weders  over-shake, 
And  driven  awey  the  long  nightes  blake  ! " 
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At  one  time  we  thought  this  might  have  been 
sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  rest,  like  the 
burden.  Well,  there  are  often  two  ways  of  doing 
a  thing,  even  besides  the  old  rule  of  the  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way ;  and  when  we  do  not  know 
which  is  the  right,  we  may  as  well  consider  two 
ways  as  possible. 

Next  after  this  first  or  principal  subject  of  the 
poem  comes  a  branch  idea  or  episode,  wherein  the 
poet  talks  of  something  else  which  is  related  to 
the  original  idea  ;  it  is  a  contrast  and  yet  con- 
nected. 

"  Seynt  Valentyn,  that  art  fill  hy  on-lofte  ; 
Thus  singen  smale  foules  for  thy  sake." 

These  lines  are  connected,  not  merely  by  the 
general  sense  that  St  Valentine  has  to  do  with 
birds,  but  by  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words 
Thus  singen,  which  make  necessary  the  repetition 
of  Now  welcom  Somer,  in  order  to  finish  the 
sentence.  That  is  to  say,  that  "  smale  foules  "  are 
to  sing  "  now  welcom."  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
birds  begin  to  sing  on  St  Valentine's  Day. 

The  return  of  the  original  thought  has  just  so 
much  of  the  words  as  will  serve  to  tell  us  what  the 
poet  is  thinking  about. 

Now  a  new  thought  comes  which  we  may  call 
a  second  episode — 
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"  Wei  han  they  cause  for  to  gladen  ofte, 
Sith  ech  of  hem  recovered  hath  his  make, 
Ful  blisful  may  they  singen  whan  they  wake." 

Like  the  first  episode,  this  is  kindred  with,  yet 
diverse  from  the  principal  subject ;  and  like  it, 
too,  it  falls  into  the  same,  "  Ful  blisful  may  they 
singen.  .  .  .  Now  welcom  Somer." 

This  final  coming  round  of  the  principal  thought 
makes  the  complete  roundel. 

Every  minuet  and  trio  follows  this  rondo  prin- 
ciple up  to  a  certain  point.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  first  complete  strain,  as  complete  as  the  "  Now 
welcom  Somer  "  with  its  two  lines  following.  This 
is  the  first  minuet.  Then  there  is  a  second  strain, 
to  match  the  two  lines  about  "  Seynt  Valentyn  "  ; 
this  is  the  trio  or  alternative  minuet.  Then  comes 
again  the  first  minuet,  like  the  return  of  "  Now 
welcom  Somer,"  except  that  it  is  complete  as  the 
final  return  of  that.  But  the  ordinary  minuet  and 
trio  stops  there.  When  we  get  to  some  of  the 
scherzos  of  Beethoven  which  have  the  trio  repeated 
and  the  initial  tune  played  thrice,  we  are  a  step 
nearer  the  poem  roundel  of  two  episodes.  And 
when  we  get  to  Schumann's  two  distinct  trios  we 
are  nearer  still  to  the  poem. 

Most  trios  keep  one  difference  from  the  episodes 
of  theTOundel,  in  that  they  are  complete  in  them- 
selves.    Some  of  the  final  movements  of  Haydn's 
P 
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sonatas  have  this  effect  in  the  episodes.  One  can 
hardly  feel  a  similar  effect  in  any  of  the  verbal 
rondos  or  roundels.  In  the  northern  song,  "  We're 
a'  noddin',  nid,  nid,  noddin'  at  our  house  at  home  " 
is  the  principal  thought — it  is  for  joy  that  "  Jamie 
he's  come  home,"  and  the  episodes  are  connected 
together  as  a  story,  while  they  all  fall  into  the 
repetitions  of  the  principal  thought.  **  When  he 
knocket  at  the  door,  I  thocht  I  kent  the  rap.  And 
little  Katie  cried  aloud,  My  daddie  he's  come  back  ! 
.  .  .  Noo  we're  a'  noddin'  with  joy." 

Even  in  the  whimsical  "  Butter  and  eggs,  and  a 
pound  of  cheese,"  of  Calverley — while  the  principal 
subject,  with  the  poetic  license  of  the  caricaturist, 
has  no  sort  of  connection  with  the  episodes,  these 
themselves  have  an  incompleteness  which  binds 
them  together  as  a  sort  of  story.  With  the  musical 
rondo  with  complete  episodes,  however,  the  real 
connection  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between 
groups  of  movements — it  is  the  relation  of  the 
keys  and  the  contrast  of  the  style.  Look  in  the 
little  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  that  was 
named  first  in  our  list  of  cantabile  movements 
(p.  217).  There  is  the  opening  strain  in  D  minor, 
which  is  legato  in  style ;  this  contrasts  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  alternative  which  is  in  D  major 
and  is  of  a  livelier  mood. 

But  in  well-developed  rondos  it  is  more  often  the 
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case  that  the  episodes  are  unfinished,  so  that  they 
require  the  repetition  of  the  other  part  to  complete 
them.  They  end  with  a  chord  belonging  to  the 
key  of  the  returning  strain  ;  and  this  is  just  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Chaucer  roundel,  the  birds  are 
to  "singen,  Now  welcom  Somer."  The  slow 
movement  of  Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  (p.  218) 
does  this,  with  one  episode  ;  while  an  example 
with   several   episodes    is   the    pretty    movement 

which     ends     Beethoven's     pianoforte 

r  A  real 

sonata   in  E,  op.    14.      Here   the   first  rondo 

episode  is  in  B  and  is  repeated  in  A  in  finale. 

the  place  of  the  third  episode,  while  the  middle  one 
is  in  G,  a  more  distant  relation.  Every  one  of 
them  work  round  to  their  end  upon  the  dominant 
chord  of  the  key  of  the  main  subject,  and  so  lead 
naturally  into  the  return  of  the  first  thought. 

The  longer  the  work,  the  more  do  these  episodes 
become  extended,  and  the  rhythm  more  broken. 
The  design  thus  becomes  of  more  interest  in  com- 
parison with  the  simple  alternations  of  the  old 
minuet  and  trio.  There  is  a  verbal  likeness  to 
this  in  some  old  poems  and  ballads,  in  which  parts 
of  the  story  were  told  in  prose  between  rhythmic 
verses  of  the  poem.  The  old  French  romance 
Aucassin  et  Nicolete  is  a  beautiful  example  of  this, 
"in  a  refined  style  of  work.1 

1  Edited  and  translated  into  English  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon. 
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Rougher  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  are 
not  unknown  in  the  story-telling  days  of  old 
ballads,  Scotch  and  others. 

Something  of  this  prose  effect  is  in  the  middle 
episode  of  the  movement  last  mentioned  ;  but  still 
more  is  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  Eb,  known  as  the  Emperor.  The  principal 
subject  begins  thus  : — 


%va  bassa. 


It  is  a  finished  idea,  that  is,  it  ends  with  a  full 
close  or  cadence  in  its  own  key.  From  this  close 
the  music  begins  again,  but  soon  turns  off  from  the 
key,  with  long  phrases  of  less  regular  rhythmic 
manner,  and  so  goes  into  the  first  episode.  This, 
beginning  as  follows,  is  a  distinct  strain  in  a  new 
key. 


I 


I 


fc 


jSP-  Sn Jl 


tt 


letc: 


d»ut.  ffifrjV 


Without  making  a  full  close,  this  episode  turns 
back  to  the  original  thought  as  above.     Like  the 
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first  repetition  of  "  Now  welcom  Somer,"  the  music 
is  not  the  whole  of  what  came  at  first,  but  "just 
enough  to  tell  us  what  the  poet  is  thinking  about." 
Here  it  makes  a  full  close.  After  this  all  sorts  of 
play  is  made  with  fragments  of  the  old  ideas — the 
first  example  and  little  bits  taken  out  of  later  parts. 
They  are  put  into  new  keys,  broken  up,  extended, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  other  instruments  than 
they  were  before.  This,  the  middle  episode,  goes  on 
for  a  long  time,  like  the  prose  relation  we  spoke  of, 
till  a  long  unrhythmic  passage  of  arpeggios  brings 
back  the  dominant  of  the  old  key ;  and  while  the 
solo  instrument  is  making  a  long  shake  upon  this 
note,  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the  cadence  to  make  a 
stop,  the  band  steals  in  almost  imperceptibly  with 
the  first  thought  again.  From  hence  we  have  the 
music  from  the  beginning  (as  if  the  "  Now  welcom, 
Somer,"  of  the  roundel)  with  its  full  close.  Then 
comes  again  the  music  that  introduced  the  first 
episode  (p.  228).  It  is  in  the  main  key  this  time, 
for  we  have  had  new  keys  enough,  and  we  want 
the  home-coming  effect  now.  Still,  a  fragment  is 
in  a  new  key,  which  was  before  in  the  main ;  so 
that  we  have  not  quite  put  away  novelty.  From 
this  last  little  novelty  the  main  idea  returns  in 
full,  as  if  "  Now  welcom  Somer,"  had  returned 
^again  after  a  third  episode.  Now,  however,  any 
change  that  is  made  in  it  is  by  the  avoidance  of 
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anything  that  might  suggest  going  onwards.  It 
is  all  suggestive  of  winding-up  or  ending  ;  there 
is  much  iteration  of  dominant  and  tonic  chords, 
and  insistence  on  full  closes  again  and  again.  The 
music  is,  in  fact,  playing  the  part  of  coda  as  well 
as  that  of  the  last  time  of  the  subject. 

Many  movements  of  this  elaborate  kind  of  rondo 
are  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  design  generally 
belonging  to  first  movements.  The  difference 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  principal  subject  over  the  episodes,  and  the 
decided  nature  of  its  close  compared  with  those  of 
the  episodes.  It  is  a  matter  of  instinctive  feeling, 
in  some  cases,  to  find  out  where  the  prominent 
points  are  placed  and  what  is  their  relative  pro- 
portion. It  is  so  with  the  final  rondos  of  Brahms' 
orchestral  serenades  in  D  and  in  A. 

The  rondo  is  perhaps  the  modern  form  which 
is  most  affected  by  the  position  of  its  ideas ; 
especially  is  this  in  the  elaborate  kinds  where 
so  much  of  the  main  key  is  used  at  the  end  that 
the  sub-division  can  only  be  found  by  the  groups 
of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  rondos 
where  the  form  is  only  indicated  by  the  key ;  this 
is  in  vocal  music  chiefly.  In  them  the  principal 
subject  is  represented  by  the  main  key,  which 
comes  round  and  round  with  either  old  or  new 
ideas ;    while   the   episodes    are    ever    new   ideas 
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with  different  keys  more  or  less  related    to  the 
principal. 

Other  finales  are  written,  definitely,  in  p-  aj  fM 
the  same  design  that  more  specially  form  of  first 
belongs  to  the  first  movement  of  the 
usual  group.  Perhaps  those  intended  as  finales 
may  be  more  brilliant  and  gay  than  a  first  move- 
ment usually  is,  but  they  are  none  the  less  in- 
teresting and  full  of  art.  The  finale  of  Mozart's 
symphony  in  C,  known  as  the  Jupiter,  follows  the 
usual  course  of  a  first  movement,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  fugue  with  all  the  devices  of  point  counter 
pointy  of  imitation,  inversion  and  all  that  can  make 
a  fugue  into  the  most  elaborate  work.  Yet  for 
brilliance  and  beauty  of  general  effect  it  is  un- 
equalled. 

Like  a  "  bonne  bouche  "  we  keep  the    „. 

r  First  move- 

best  for  the  end  of  the  chapter.     It  is  ment  or 

in  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  sona  a~J°* 
that  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  composer  are  put 
forth  ;  and  we  must  not  think  it  strange  if  a  propor- 
tionate difficulty  be  felt  by  the  listening  artist,  who 
would  understand  all  that  has  been  intended  in  it. 
Much  that  we  have  said  as  to  lesser  movements 
will  help  to  explain  the  course  of  this  larger  one. 
For  instance,  the  old  tune  of  Near  Woodstock 
Town  (p.  32)  is  a  miniature  of  the  usual  design 
of  a  first  movement.     As  we  pointed  out  in  the 
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early  part  of  this  chapter,  the  tune  agrees  with 
the  general  principle  of  key-form,  because  it  begins 
with  enough  music  in  C  to  decide  it  to  be  the  main 
key  of  the  piece,  and  because  the  tune  modulates 
in  the  middle  and  then  ends  with  a  large  propor- 
tion in  that  main  key.  This  makes  a  proportion 
or  balance  in  the  keys.  Now  let  us  further  realise 
that,  besides  agreeing  with  this  general  principle, 
the  tune  agrees  with  a  special  design  because, 
about  half-way  through,  it  makes  a  decided  stop 
Half-way  on  the  chord  of  G,  which  is  the  domi- 
rest.  nant  of  the  main  key  of  C.     It  is  this 

half-close,  or  rest  upon  the  dominant  at  the  end  of 
about  half  of  the  movement,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  design  called  the  sonata 
form,  or  first-movement  form.  We  can  trace  it 
through  all  movements,  however  large,  that  belong 
to  that  kind  of  design.  It  is  in  the  Haydn  minuet 
(p.  21 1)  where  there  is  a  half-close  at  the  double- 
bar.  If  this  stop  had  been  a  full  close,  as  in  the 
alternative  trio  of  the  same  minuet,  the  special 
design  would  have  been  some  kind  of  rondo,  instead 
of  being  the  little  sonata  that  it  is. 

The  slow  movement  of  Mozart  described  before 
(p.  219,  etc.)  is  a  longer  example  of  the  sonata 
design.  Being  in  F,  it  comes  to  its  half-way  rest 
upon  the  dominant  when  it  closes  in  the  key  of 
C  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  (p.  221). 
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All  these  movements,  however  short  or  long, 
make  a  final  end  by  a  full  close  on  the  tonic  of 
their  own  key,  and  this  makes  a  balance  with  the 
half-close  in  the  middle  of  the  movement. 

Now  note  another  item  in  the  design  Sonata  first 
of   the    tune   Near    Woodstock    Town.  Part* 

Half  of  the  first  part  of  the  tune  is  in  C,  while  the 
second  half  of  that  part  is  in  G.  Look  at  the  ex- 
ample on  page  32.  Technically,  we  call  that  the 
division  of  the  first  part  into  subjects ;  one  being 
the  tonic  subject,  the  other  the  dominant  subject. 
Let  us  now  look  to  a  larger  specimen  of  the  same. 
Not  the  Haydn  minuet,  though  many  minuets 
have  it,  but  the  Mozart  slow  movement.  Here  is 
the  long  stretch  of  music  in  F  beginning  with 
the  first  example  (p.  220),  which  seems  to  lose 
itself  in  an  unfinished  way  into  the  portion  in  C 
minor.  Then  comes  a  clearly  defined  strain  in  C 
major,  which  continues  from  the  second  example 
to  the  bar  before  the  double  bar.  So  the  whole 
of  that  first  part  is  divided,  like  that  of  the  Wood- 
stock  tune,  into  the  portion  in  F,  or  tonic  subject, 
and  the  portion  in  C  major,  or  dominant  subject. 
The  fragment  in  C  minor  is  only  an  appendage,  or 
dwindling  away  of  the  first  subject. 

After  the  half-way  rest,  the  course  of  Second  half 
the  design  is  to  bring  back  the  main  of  the  design. 
key,   and   so   to   travel   home   again    to   the   full 
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close  in  order  to  make  the  balance.  In  the 
Woodstock  tune,  being  so  short  an  example  of 
the  design,  all  the  second  part  therefore  is  in  the 
main  key  of  C.  The  Haydn  minuet  is  more  de- 
veloped, for  musical  idea  comes  into  play  to  help 
the  design  of  the  key.  Here  the  former  idea 
(p.  21 1)  is  brought  back  along  with  the  former 
key  (p.  212),  and  is  carried  on  to  a  full  close. 

More  development  still  is  in  the  plan  of  the 
Mozart  movement,  for  here  there  are  two  distinct 
subjects  in  the  earlier  half.  These  then  are  both 
"  recapitulated  "  (as  the  technical  word  is),  where 
the  F  strain  comes  back  rather  more  than  half- 
way through  the  movement  (see  p.  221).  But  in 
order  to  make  this  a  return  of  key  as  well  as  idea 
all  through  this  part,  the  second  or  dominant 
subject  is  transposed  into  the  main  key  (p.  222), 
and  so  carried  on  to  the  close. 

^      ,  Two  more  points  are  to  be  noticed  in 

Free  fan-  r 

tasia  and  the  second  half  of  the  design.  These 
are  not  in  the  Woodstock  tune,  for  they 
are  means  of  lengthening  and  of  making  works  of 
more  importance.  In  the  Haydn  minuet,  after  the 
half-way  rest,  or  close  on  the  dominant,  there  was 
music  that  was  fragmentary  in  idea  and  changing 
in  key.  Some  of  it  was  like  fragments  of  the  first 
part,  and  some  was  new.  This  is  a  way  of  stretch- 
ing out  the  second  part,  which  sometimes  has  the 
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name  of  fantasia  ox  free  fantasia.  It  is  a  name 
which,  tracing  from  the  old  days  of  Fancies  or 
Phantasies,  points  to  the  fragmentary  or  changeful 
nature  of  the  rhythm,  ideas  and  keys.  The  same 
sort  of  thing,  more  largely  carried  out,  is  in  the 
Mozart  slow  movement,  after  the  close  in  C, 
"when  everything  is  more  broken,"  before  the 
return  to  the  first  subject  in  F  (p.  221). 

The  coda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  lengthening 
out  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  In  the  Haydn 
minuet  it  grows  out  of  the  averted  cadence.  When 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the 
first  part  (p.  212)  and  we  thought  of  a  close,  it  came 
not,  but  new  music  came  instead  of  it.  This  was 
the  coda  or  tail-piece.  In  the  Mozart,  too,  we 
were  at  the  end  of  repeating  in  F  what  was  before 
in  C.  Here  the  expected  full  close  or  cadence 
came  (p.  222),  but  not  the  expected  stop  upon  it  ; 
fresh  music  out  of  old  grew  on  till  we  were  satis- 
fied. This  was  the  coda.  So  the  fantasia  stretches 
the  second  part  at  its  entry,  while  the  coda  does 
the  same  duty  at  its  end. 

Now  to  a  real  first  movement.    Very 

generally,  the  real   first   movement   is       ^eas  t-n  a 

much  longer  than  any  other  movement     first  move- 

ment. 

in  the  same  sort  of  ground-plan ;  and 

-one  way  of  getting  this  length  is  by  having  many 

distinct  ideas  in  the  different  groups  or  divisions  of 
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key.  Thus  in  Mozart's  Eb  symphony,  the  first 
movement  (after  the  introduction)  begins  with  the 
thought  (a)  in  the  next  example.  This  is  carried 
on  for  some  time,  and  immediately  on  its  close, 
another  comes,  beginning  as  {b)>  and  is  carried 
on  to  a  close.  At  this  close  a  third  (c)  begins 
immediately. 


(a) 


Allegro. 

Violins. 


(*) 


All. 


A^k 


r  r  r  r  r 


-<s> 


~Gt- 


:etc: 


Violins. 


Basses  and  Wind. 


It  is  during  the  course  of  this  third  idea  that  the 
music  becomes  made  of  the  notes  of  the  key  of 
F,  and  this  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  dominant 
subject  which  is  near  at  hand.  After  the  end  of 
this  long  third  idea  the  dominant  subject  begins 
in  the  key  of  Bb- 
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Violins. 


y~ 


Basses.  *f 


Sz'a  bassa 


B  |?  quavers  throughout  in  bass. 

After  a  repetition  of  this,  a  new  thought  grows 
out  of  it,  then  three  or  four  others,  all  short,  but 
carried  out  to  different  lengths,  and  all  answering 
and  continuing  one  another.  So  that  in  the  tonic 
subject,  or  division  in  Eb,  we  have  had  several  ideas, 
and  also  in  the  dominant,  or  division  in  Bb-  Now 
comes  a  full  close  in  the  key  in  which  was  all  this 
second  subject.  This  close  is  the  half-way  rest  of 
the  movement 

It  is  not  invariably  that  there  are  several  ideas 
in  a  first  or  a  second  subject.  Sometimes  there 
may  be  several  in  either,  but  not  in  both  subjects. 
In  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  for  instance,  there 
is  but  one  in  the  first  subject,  beginning  thus : — 

Allegro  molto.     Violins  in  8vas.  i 
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But  it  is  given  twice,  each  time  with  a  different 
course  after  the  first  beginning.  The  first  time  it 
goes  on  in  G  minor  up  to  a  half-close ;  the  second 
time  it  soon  turns  off  into  Bb  and  F  with  a 
different  course  of  idea,  and  so  to  the  half-close 
just  before  the  second  subject  enters.  The  second 
subject,  on  the  other  hand,  has  several  ideas,  as 
well  as  several  ways  of  carrying  them  on.  First 
comes  (a)  in  the  next  example ;  it  is  carried  to  a 
close,  and  at  once  begins  again,  is  then  turned  off 
from  the  close  into  new  music  and  lengthened.  At 
the  close  of  this  in  its  turn,  another  idea  begins,  (b) 
in  the  next  example. 


(a)    , 
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All  in  8ves. 


From  the  close  of  this  a  little  play  is  made  with 
a  fragment  of  the  opening  thought  of  the  move- 
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ment  (p.  237)  in  conjunction  with  a  new  one  in 

other  instruments.     These  are  repeated   with  the 

higher  melodies  lowered  and  the  lower  ones  raised, 

while  the  whole  is  carried  on  to  a  new  end,  which 

is  the  close  of  the  first  part. 

The  rhythm  of  first  movements  is  more 
.  Vavvinp" 

various  than  that  of  other  movements.       rhythm  of 

This  gives  more  continuousness  to  the     first  move- 
ments. 
effect  of  the  music.     For  instance,  the 

opening  idea  of  this  G  minor  symphony  (p.  237) 

begins   with   two   phrases   of  the   ordinary  4-bar 

rhythm,  but  its  continuation  is  of  short  phrases 

united  into  one  long  one,  while  the  second  time  of 

the  same  idea  begins  with  the  ordinary  phrase, 

and  continues  into  longer  ones  of  various  length. 

After  the  first  part  of  the  ordinary        _    A    . 

J  fantasia 

first  movement,  with  its  two  subjects,  of  ideas  and 
there  follows  the   part  which  is  called  e?s' 

the  fantasia  ox  free  fantasia.  This  is  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  Haydn  minuet  and  the  Mozart 
slow  movement  already  described.  In  this  free 
fantasia  are  mostly  the  former  ideas,  but  they  are 
broken  up  and  placed  in  new  company,  while  the 
rhythm  is  cut  and  changed  in  all  ways.  Above 
all,  the  keys  are  quickly  changed,  and  the  main 
tonic  and  its  dominant  are  generally  avoided. 
Generally,  we  say,  because  in  some  cases  the  main 
tonic  begins  this  part  as  a  sort  of  introduction  ;  or 
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a  fragment  may  come  in  the  course.  But  it  is  so 
blended  with  others  and  with  new  keys,  that  we 
have  no  time  to  recognise  it  save  as  a  passing 
acquaintance  of  the  many  new  keys  through  which 
we  are  moving.  So  in  the  G  minor  movement, 
just  after  the  close  of  the  first  part  (the  half-way 
rest  of  the  whole  movement)  we  have  the  be- 
ginning idea  (p.  237) ;  but  it  is  in  FJ  minor 
instead  of  G  minor,  and  only  the  first  eight  bars. 
Then  the  last  bars  of  this  fragment  are  repeated, 
but  in  E  minor.  From  here  we  go  into  G  major, 
and  four  bars  only  of  the  tune  part  are  put  in  the 
bass,  while  a  new  top  is  written.  Now  the  music 
goes  to  D  minor,  and  the  same  four  bars  are  in  the 
upper  part,  while  the  new  top  descends  to  the  bass. 
All  this  time  a  few  stray  notes  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments serve  to  thicken  the  atmosphere  of  music. 
Now  we  are  in  C,  the  four  bars  of  tune  go  into  the 
bass,  and  the  new  top  again  into  the  violin  part,  to 
be  reversed  again  in  Bb  and  extended,  and  again 
in  D  minor.  Presently  only  the  first  bar  of  the 
thought  is  used,  but  tossed  backwards  and  forwards 
from  violins  to  flutes  and  hautboys,  with  a  holding 
note  of  the  bassoon  to  keep  them  together.  Next 
the  play  is  between  all  the  strings  together  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  the  wood-wind  on  the  other, 
while  the  key  changes  every  three  or  four  bars — 
Bb  minor,  C  minor,  G  minor.     Then  a  yet  shorter 
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fragment  is  used,  no  more  than  three  notes,  from 
one  to  another,  in  changing  harmonies.  Finally, 
on  a  held  D,  first  in  the  bassoons  and  after  in  the 
horns,  the  flutes  and  hautboys  die  down  to  the 
close  in  G.  Upon  the  last  notes  of  their  closing 
phrase  the  violins  steal  in  with  the  opening  idea 
(p.  237)  again  in  the  old  key,  and  from  thence  go 
on  with  the  recapitulation  of  the  whole  first  and 
second  subjects. 

This  fantasia  section  of  the  G  minor  symphony 
is  all  made  of  the  initial  and  most  important  idea 
of  the  first  part.  The  corresponding  fantasia  of 
the  Eb  symphony,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made 
principally  of  a  fragment  that  occurred  in  the 
very  last  bars  of  both  the  first  and  the  second 
subjects ;  an  insignificant  trifle  in  itself,  which 
becomes  interesting  by  the  changes  of  key  and 
the  involvements  of  the  different  parts  that  have 
the  fragment. 

The  keys  of  this  section  are  sometimes  closely 
connected  with  the  main  one ;  so  it  is  in  this  Eb 
symphony.  In  the  G  minor  one  there  is  another 
way,  for  the  division  starts  with  a  key  which  is 
not  at  all  related,  and  gradually  comes  round  to 
nearer  ones  for  the  home-coming.  Other  sym- 
phonies are  treated  by  a  contrary  process,  for  the 
division  begins  with  keys  that  are  near  relations, 
and  falls  into  a  distant  one  for  the  last  item  of 
Q 
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variety  before  the  home-coming.  This  was  the 
course  noticed  in  Chap.  II.  with  reference  to  the 
Hostias  in  Mozart's  Requiem  (p.  85). 
Return  of  For  after  all,  this  fantasia  brings  us 
first  part.  back  again  to  the  old  key;  its  object 
is  to  renew  or  refresh  the  effect  of  the  old  key, 
the  old  ideas  and  rhythm.  Then  comes  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  design,  namely,  the 
return  of  the  first  part;  when  the  balance  of  the 
whole  begins  to  be  felt, — when  all  seems  familiar 
and  yet  "  refreshed,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Pro- 
fessor Macfarren's,  because  of  the  variety  we  have 
had  just  before.  In  the  Eb  symphony,  after  the 
fantasia  just  spoken  of,  the  whole  of  the  first  sub- 
ject which  was  in  Eb  comes  again ;  and  where  it 
before  began  to  move  towards  Bb,  a  change  takes 
place.  The  music  which  was  in  Bb  is  now  in  Eb, 
and  therefore  it  sounds  quite  new  though  the 
actual  course  is  the  same  as  before ;  and  with  a 
short  coda  growing  out  of  this  the  movement 
closes. 

So  far  this  is  a  complete  development 
Changes  . 

made  in  the    of  the  design  of  a  first  movement.    But 

course  of  the  manv  variations  have  been  made  in  the 
design. 

filling  up  of  this  usual  course. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  rather  before  the 

beginning,  some  movements  have  an  introduction. 

In  some  cases  this  introduction   is  made  of  con- 
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tinual  changes  of  key,  like  a  free  fantasia,  while 
others  have  definite  strains  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  main  key.  Sometimes  the  introduction  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  as  in 
Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony,  where  the  actual 
movement  is  compacted  between  the  introduction 
and  its  repetition. 

A  very  interesting  way  of  putting  the  intro- 
duction into  closer  connection  with  the  following 
part  is  when  phrases  from  the  slow  introduction 
are  used  in  the  course  of  the  quicker  movement. 
This  is  done  in  Mendelssohn's  Ruy  Bias  overture 
(for  overtures  in  one  movement  closely  resemble 
the  form  of  a  first  movement).  In  other  works 
the  fragment  of  introduction  is  not  only  repeated 
in  its  old  time,  but  also  changed  into  that  of  the 
quick,  and  so  composed  into  the  rest  of  the  quick 
music.  This  is  done  in  the  coda  of  Haydn's  Eb 
symphony  (of  which  the  minuet  has  already  been 
quoted),  and  also  in  the  whole  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonate  Pathetique. 

The  second  subject  is  often  spoken  of 

.       .        .  ,  .  The  second- 

as  the  dominant  subject, — a  true  name    ary  ^ey  not 

in  more  than  one  sense,  for  it  dominates     always  the 
very  largely  over  the  rest  of  the  move- 
ment.    But  it  gained  its  name  from  being  so  often 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant  of  the  main  key.     Yet 
here  is  one  of  the  first  changes  made  in  the  usual 
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course  of  the  plan.  Some  other  key  is  chosen  to 
take  this  importance,  as  the  key  more  used  than 
any  except  the  main  one.  Still  we  shall  find  as 
we  go  on  that  there  is  often  some  connection 
between  this  new  key  and  the  dominant  whose 
place  it  takes.  The  mediant  major  key  is  the 
earliest  variety.  We  can  trace  the  beginning  of 
its  use  as  a  near  relative  in  old  tunes  in  a  minor 
key ;  there  it  shares  a  place  with  the  key  of  the 
minor  seventh,  which  has  not  survived  into  modern 
use.  Such  tunes  are  the  dump,  quoted  in  Chap.  I., 
and  also  Stingo,  Cold  and  Raw,  The  Oak  and 
the  Ash,  The  Three  Ravens  and  Near  Taunton 
Dean,  which  may  be  found  in  Chappell's  "  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  the  latter  five  in 
the  present  writer's  "Form  or  Design  in  Music." 
The  G  minor  symphony  of  Mozart,  which  we  have 
just  now  been  looking  at,  shows  the  use  of  the  rela- 
tive major  for  the  second  subject.     (See  p.  238.) 

The  part  which  brings  back  the  old 
Second 
subject  trans-  ideas  in  their  old  form,  turns  this  rela- 

posed.  tjve  major  division  into  the  main  key ; 

and  so,  what  was  before  in  major  is  now  in  minor. 
Very  beautiful,  too,  is  the  effect  of  this  change, 
as  we  can  hear  for  ourselves  if  we  look  onwards 
in  the  G  minor  movement ;  for  this  is  the  way 
Mozart  has  treated  it  here.  After  the  repetition 
of  the  opening  idea,  of  which  we  heard  at  p.  241, 
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there  is  new  music  inserted,  and  then  we  come 
upon  a  new  version  of  the  two  fragments  next 
quoted  (p.  238).  It  is  the  complete  second  sub- 
ject, changed  from  Bb  major  to  G  minor,  and  the 
change  gives  it  quite  a  new  colour  of  expression — 

Strings.  Strings. 


v _Pwind.^^  1   n 'i   r     r 

Basses  8z/a  ^a^a.       p     ~~~  v ' 

In  many  later  works  the  composers  are 
so  in  love  with  the  effect  of  the  major     preserving 

key,  in  its  contrast  with  the  minor  which       ine  maJ<>r 

form. 
they  have  chosen   for  their  principal, 

that  they  use  another  major  key  in  the  transposed 

part.     Often  this  is  the  major  form  of  the  main 

key.     So  it  is  in  Mendelssohn's  Rny  Bias  overture. 

It  is  a  choice  of  beauties  whether  the  effect  of  the 

change  from  major  to  minor  is  better  than  the 

preservation  of  the  contrast  between  the  group  in 

minor  with  the  group  in  major. 

Yet  other  keys  are  used  for  the  second 

.  .  ,    ,.  ,  Other  second- 

subject,  and  they  seem   to  be  chosen  ary  jzeys  may 

with  a  reference  to  the  usual  dominant     **  deputies 

of  dominant 
as  their  origin.     The  key  chosen   for      and  tonic. 

the  transposed  version   interprets  this 
reference,  for  it  will  actually  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  main  tonic  as  the  first  key  bore  to  the 
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dominant.  So  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  C,  op. 
53,  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein,  the  secondary 
key  is  E,  which  is  related  to  the  usual  dominant 
(G)  by  being  its  major  6th ;  while  in  the  recapitu- 
lation of  this  subject  this  key  is  replaced  by  A. 
Now  A  is  the  major  6th  of  C,  so  that  the  two 
keys  take  their  place  by  virtue  of  their  relationship 
to  the  two  which  would  more  usually  be  in  those 
places.  E  is  in  the  place  of  G,  and  A  in  the  place 
ofC. 

Of  course  it  now  becomes  necessary  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  home-coming 
after  this  modulating  return  of  the  second  subject, 
else  we  shall  never  end  the  movement.  In  the 
Waldstein  sonata,  therefore,  this  key  of  A  lasts 
but  a  short  time,  as  if  only  to  assert  its  right  to  be 
there  and  to  make  freshness  ;  the  music  then  turns 
off  into  the  usual  key  for  the  remainder.  In  other 
works  the  home-coming  effect  is  brought  about  by 
a  coda.  This  is  the  way  in  Brahms'  symphony 
in  F.  Here,  too,  is  the  more  remote  connection 
acting  as  deputy  for  the  dominant,  and  it  is  the 
same  relation  as  in  the  Waldstein  sonata.  The 
second  subject,  which  is  in  a  different  time  to  the 
first,  is  in  A.  When  we  come  to  the  later  part  of 
the  movement,  all  the  music  that  was  in  A  is 
transposed  to  D,  a  key  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  main  key,  F,  that  A  does  to  the  key 
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of  C,  its  dominant,  and  after  all  this  is  done  there 
begins  a  coda  in  the  main  key.  This  coda  makes 
as  though  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  whole 
part,  for  it  begins  the  old  first  idea  again,  just  as 
did  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  that  we  looked 
through  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It  threatens  to 
be  something  like  a  rondo,  but  it  is  not  so  really ; 
and  as  in  the  Mozart  movement,  it  turns  off  into 
a  new  course  of  music  like,  but  unlike,  that  which 
went  before — in  fact,  a  coda.  It  is  all  in  the  main 
key,  and  so  brings  all  home  to  a  close  in  the 
movement's  own  key. 

It  would  be  an  endless  work,  though  T 

a  labour  of  love,  to  note  all  the  lesser  varieties  ai-e 

1  j  •  4.*       j.t-  j.  1.  u  to  be  found. 

changes  and  varieties  that  have  been  J 

made,  all  founded  on  this  design  as  the  main  out- 
line. But  we  may  give  some  idea  of  the  elasticity 
with  which  music  can  be  treated. 

There  are  the  fragments  of  modulation  to  near 
or  to  remote  keys  that  can  be  used  transiently  in 
the  course  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  settled  key. 
Such  is  the  fragment  in  the  major  key  of  the 
minor  second  (neapolitan  sixth)  just  after  the 
opening  of  the  principal  key  in  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Appassionata  in  F  minor.  In  the  very  long  second 
subject  of  Beethoven's  Eroica  symphony  there  are 
-several  modulations,  but  so  transient  and  so  nearly 
related  that  we  scarcely  notice  them  as  changes. 
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Hence  they  do  not  take  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  key  which  belongs  to  that  few  minutes  of 
time,  while  they  decorate  it  with  variety.  The 
Brahms  movement  mentioned  just  now  has  a 
different  variety  of  key  in  its  second  subject ;  for, 
while  the  first  musette-like  idea  is  in  the  major 
form  of  the  key,  the  minor  form  of  the  same  key 
comes  in  later,  after  some  modulation  with  a  new 
idea,  and  so  brings  the  half-way  close  of  the  move- 
ment. The  treatment  in  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A, 
op.  2,  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Here  the  subject 
begins  with  a  definite  melody  in  E  minor,  turns  off 
into  other  keys,  modulating  by  steps  till  it  begins 
another  definite  idea  in  the  major  form  of  the 
same,  and  so  up  to  the  close  of  the  subject.  Both 
these  movements  make  the  music  of  this  division 
hang  upon  the  key  chosen  to  be  second  in  import- 
ance in  the  work  ;  while  both  use  modulations 
into  keys  which  are  related  to  it,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  nursed  between  the  ideas  in  the  major  and 
minor  forms  of  the  secondary  key.  This  makes 
the  whole  division  into  a  little  group  of  its  own. 

Then  again,  in  the  coda  —  which  principally 
belongs  to  the  main  key,  because  its  business  is 
to  confirm  and  close  that  key  —  in  the  coda  of 
Beethoven's  Eroica  first  movement  in  Eb,  there  is 
a  beginning  with  a  change  of  key  into  C  followed  by 
another  into  F  minor.     These  two  keys  divide  the 
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Eb  which  went  before  from  that  which  is  coming 
after,  and  in  no  way  destroy  the  force  of  the  long 
remainder  in  Eb.  They  make  the  design  clear  by 
making  a  distinct  point  between  the  repetition  of 
the  whole  first  part  wherein  all  has  been  running 
its  full  course,  and  the  coda  wherein  old  ideas 
are  cut  short  while  tonic  and  dominant  chords 
are  often  repeated,  with  many  stops  and  closes. 

Though  one  of  the  great  features  of 

,  ....  .  .  r         How  the 

the   sonata  design  is  the  repetition  of      recapitula- 

the  music  of  the  first  part  in  the  course    tionmay  be 

changed. 
of  the  second  part,  we  must  remember 

that  this  is  not  a  servile,  but  a  reasonable  imita- 
tion. It  is  as  a  wise  man  will  imitate  a  good  man's 
example.  For  this  reason  we  find  that  the  best 
composers  often  exercise  their  prerogative  by 
rendering  the  same  with  a  difference.  The  prin- 
ciple is  shown  even  in  the  tiny  example  which 
stands  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of 
the  form,  namely,  the  ballad-tune  of  Near  Wood- 
stock Town,  for  herein  the  second  part  has  a 
return  of  the  main  key,  but  not  the  former  melody. 
With  the  same  principle,  yet  how  differently  carried 
out,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  change  in  the 
recapitulation  in  the  Eroica  movement.  Some 
things  are  as  usual,  for  the  main  key  is  brought 
back,  and  the  second  subject  is  in  that  main  key, 
with  all  its  transitory  modulations,  its  rhythm  and 
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ideas  in  their  former  course.  But  other  things  are 
new.  All  that  part  which  was  built  upon  the  main 
key  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  movement  is  changed. 
There  is  the  same  initial  idea — 


Allegro  con  brio. 
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but  instead  of  its  three  successive  beginnings  in 

the  same  key,  with  the  three  ways  of  carrying  out, 

the  first  time  ends  in  the  new  key  of  F,  and  so 

,    begins  the  melody  again  in  this  new 
Reco7nposed.  ° 

key  with  yet  another  course  for  it. 
Quickly  too  it  plunges  upon  yet  another  new  key, 
Db,  and  so  begins  the  melody  again.  Next,  a 
fragment  of  the  same  melody  is  in  the  old  key, 
Eb,  but  it  is  constructed  upon  another  part  of  the 
scale.  Again  it  begins,  as  if  for  the  old  second 
way  of  treating  it,  but  there  is  a  tonic  pedal  under, 
which  was  not  there  before,  and  it  is  continued 
differently.  It  is  also  for  full  band  forte  instead 
of  a  "  broken  "  band  (to  use  the  old  word)  playing 
softly.  Finally  the  old  third  time  begins  and  is 
carried  on,  but  with  some  new  chords  which  serve 
to  bring  the  second  subject  into  Eb  instead  of  the 
former  Bb. 

All  this  has  been  called  a  recomposition  of  the 
former  music ;  and  so  it  is  truly,  for,  though  the 
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same  idea  is  there,  the  whole  process  of  putting 
together  the  music  is  different  to  what  it  was  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  movement. 

There  are  simpler  means  of  renewing 
the  effect  of  the  recapitulation ;  one  is  by 
taking  out  what  may  seem  redundant  at  a  second 
hearing.  The  Eb  symphony  of  Haydn,  the  minuet 
of  which  has  been  quoted,  has  a  long  passage  which 
comes  after  the  important  ideas  of  the  first  subject 
have  been  shown.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  the 
second  subject,  and  beautifully  it  fulfils  its  pur- 
pose. However,  Haydn  must  have  felt  that  this 
was  not  needed  when  the  ideas  were  given  again 
at  a  later  part  of  the  movement ;  so  the  passage 
was  not  used  again  and  the  music  in  the  recapitu- 
lation goes  straight  from  the  end  of  the  principal 
ideas  of  the  first  subject  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second. 

For  the  beauty  of  adding,  look  again      Or  length- 
to  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  where  ened- 

is  a  great  piece  put  in  the  recapitulation  which 
was  not  in  the  first  part.  If  we  remember,  after 
the  twice  beginning  of  the  first  idea  (p.  237)  there 
was  a  sudden  dash  into  Bb  with  a  new  idea.  This 
we  knew  for  part  of  the  first  group  of  key  (tonic 
subject)  because  it  was  a  sudden  dash,  and  not 
prepared  for  by  long  waiting.  It  really  was  the 
beginning  of  the  preparation  for  the  new  key  and 
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new  set  of  ideas  (dominant  subject),  and  there  is 
therefore  no  close  all  along  this  preparation  till 
in  the  bar  just  before  the  real  second  subject 
begins  (p.  238^).  Now,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  movement,  after  all  that  long  time  of  com- 
ing back  described  at  pp.  240-1,  and  the  stealing 
in  of  the  first  key  and  ideas  with  the  violins,  we 
have  the  same  twice  beginning  of  the  first  thought 
and  the  same  sudden  dash  into  the  new  idea 
and  key,  but  this  time  it  is  Eb,  not  Bb,  that  we 
dash  into.  Now,  too,  instead  of  going  a  little  way 
off  in  order  to  bring  in  the  new  subject,  Mozart 
repeats  this  Eb  thought  in  yet  another  key,  and 
with  the  bass  and  top  parts  inverted  ;  then  he 
stretches  it  out  with  repetitions  of  fragments  on 
different  chords,  in  new  keys.  It  is  tossed  to  and 
fro  between  upper  and  lower  parts,  till  the  music 
gradually  comes  round  to  the  last  few  chords  of 
the  former  passage,  and  thus  to  the  former  half- 
close  in  the  key  of  the  second  subject.  Thence 
the  remainder  follows  naturally. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  fan- 
JNciu  idzas 
put  in  the       tasia  and  the  coda  are  to  be  built  up 

fantasia  and  Gf  ideas  that  have  been  heard  in  the 
the  coda.  , 

first   and    second    subjects,   while   the 

choice   is   free   as   to  which   are   to   be   so  used. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  fresh  one  is  brought  in 

as  well.     So,  in  the  fantasia  of  the  Eroica  first 
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movement,  when  all  seems  to  have  been  done 
that  is  possible  with  the  fragments  of  old  ideas, 
Beethoven  throws  in  another,  and  in  a  remote  key. 


m 
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Presently  it  is  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  the  rest  by  being  given  in  a  nearer  key,  and 
this  is  carried  on  and  joined  to  more  fragments 
of  the  earlier  ideas,  and  soon  the  music  drops 
into  the  return  of  the  first  part.  By  -  and  -  by 
when  the  coda  comes,  this  episodical  idea  is 
brought  in  again,  first  as  the  F  minor  modulation 
that  we  spoke  of  a  few  paragraphs  back,  and  then 
in  Eb  minor  bringing  the  main  key  again  for  the 
close  of  the  movement. 

Drawing  near  to  the  end  of  my  task,  The  object  of 
— and  a  pleasant  task  it  has  been, —  *&ts  oook' 
it  may  be  well  to  look  back  and  to  see  whether 
the  aim  set  before  me  has  been  followed.  For 
when  the  suggester  of  this  book,  the  late  Mr  W. 
H.  Davenport  Adams,  set  me  thinking  about  it, 
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his  words  were,  "  not  a  technical  manual,  but  a 
readable  book, — on  the  forms  of  music,  the  dif- 
ferent schools  ;  on  amateur  music,  drawing-room 
music,  the  character  of  different  styles  as  set 
before  us  by  the  great  masters,  with  analysis  of 
representative  compositions."  He  added,  "  Many 
skilful  executants  are  nothing  more  than  execu- 
tants, and  play  bad  music  with  as  much  willing- 
ness as  good,  because  they  know  no  better." 

Because  they  know  no  better  ?  Alas,  how  many 
of  us  there  are  who  "  know  no  better."  Not 
because  the  thing  is  difficult  to  learn,  but  because 
we  have  no  thought  of  it  nor  of  the  way  to  learn. 
It  is  not  difficult ;  for  these  things  in  music  have 
all  grown,  and  everything  is  easy  to  learn  if  we 
take  it  in  the  natural  way  of  growth.  "  Line  upon 
line,  here  a  little,  there  a  little."  A  twig  or  a  leaf 
here,  and  a  branch  there,  and  so  the  tree  becomes 
great,  and  all  done  with  ease  and  grace.  This  is 
the  way  music  has  grown,  and  our  knowledge  of 
it  should  grow  in  like  fashion — as  easily  and  as 
gracefully. 

When  music  was  little,  it  sang  little  popular 
tunes,  with  rhythmic  phrases  and  well-marked 
cadences, — dancing  and  playing  its  simple  instru- 
ments in  time  with  the  song.  It  sang,  too,  with 
simple  oratory,  the  plain-song  of  the  Church.  By 
degrees  these  grew  together,  and  through  round 
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and  canon,  descant  and  the  involvements  of 
counterpoint,  music  grew  into  long  winding 
courses.  Then  came  poetry  and  declamation  into 
the  art,  and  a  natural  kind  of  sentiment  or  emotion 
fell  into  music.  Music  grew  with  a  new  life. 
There  was  a  place  found  in  it  for  every  beauty  of 
sound.  Here  was  a  place  for  the  long  continuity 
of  counterpoint,  a  place  for  the  richness  of  harmony 
and  strains  of  melody,  a  place  for  the  contrast  of 
power  and  quality  in  orchestral  and  vocal  effects. 
The  rhythm  grew  greater  and  formed  itself  into  a 
greater  receptacle  for  all  these  beauties. 

There  is  rhythm  in  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
which  makes  musical  sounds,  or  they  would  not 
differ  from  noise.  There  is  rhythm  of  notes,  to 
make  bars,  and  rhythm  or  balance  of  groups  of 
notes  to  make  phrases,  and  of  cadences  to  make 
tunes.  Now  that  music  is  grown  to  be  great,  the 
rhythm  of  "  great  swelling  masses  of  sound  "  (see 
p.  200),  or  of  key,  balanced  and  contrasted  against 
one  another,  makes  music  into  great  works  or 
compositions.  And  this  greater  rhythm  of  masses 
of  keys  makes  the  greater  design — the  receptacle — 
which  contains  all  the  lesser  beauties  of  the  work. 

There  is  yet  another  pedigree  for  musical  key- 
form  besides  this  tracery  from  rhythm  to  the 
"higher  unity"  of  the  work,  as  some  call  the 
larger  design  when  they  speak  of  literary  works. 
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In  early  days,  before  counterpoint  had  come  into 
existence,  people  felt  that  a  melody  might  be 
doubled  by  other  voices  than  the  leading  one. 
They  doubled  it  therefore  in  the  5th  or  the  4th. 
Here  was  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  that  the 
dominant  is  a  note  second  in  importance  to  the 
tonic,  a  first  instinct  of  musical  construction  by 
keys.  Later,  in  place  of  the  consecutive  5ths  or 
4ths  of  one  melody  against  the  same  at  a  different 
pitch,  when  the  one  was  a  reflection  or  shadow  of 
the  other — in  place  of  this,  the  second  tune  was 
delayed  a  few  notes  or  bars.  So,  when  the  sun  is 
in  front  of  us,  our  shadow  is  thrown  behind  us, 
following  us  as  we  move.  This  made  a  canon. 
Later  again  the  reflected  melody  was  made  in  its 
own  key,  and  was  therefore  a  transposition  of  the 
other,  more  or  less  exact.  Then  it  was  styled  an 
answer,  while  the  first  melody  was  a  subject.  In 
this  kind  of  work  the  two  were  used  over  and 
over  again,  in  alternation — subject,  answer,  subject, 
answer,  with  various  accompaniments  and  changes. 
This  made  a  fugue.  Here  then  was  the  principle 
of  key-form  with  its  primary  and  secondary  keys. 
There  were  the  lesser  related  keys  too  ;  for  the 
fugue,  after  making  as  much  use  as  was  necessary 
of  the  tonic  and  dominant,  made  way  into  other 
keys,  carrying  the  same  melody  with  it,  and  by- 
and-by  returned  to  the  main  key  for  its  wind-up. 
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Later,  these  many  little  portions  of  music  in  tonic 
and  dominant  keys  became,  as  it  were,  sorted  into 
bunches  or  divisions,  and  thus  developed  into  the 
tonic  and  dominant  subjects  of  a  sonata  first  move- 
ment ;  and  in  this  form  the  key  of  the  tonic  was 
amply  developed,  then  that  of  the  dominant,  and 
from  thence  there  came  the  division  with  divers 
keys  and  the  return  back  to  main  key  for  the 
finish. 

In  all  the  main  varieties  of  design  that  are  in 
classical  music  (and  we  have  gone  through  a  good 
many  in  this  little  book),  there  must  be  found  the 
principle  of  massing  the  keys.  The  longer  the 
work,  the  more  variety  in  the  key  is  possible ;  so 
that,  while  in  a  symphony  there  is  some  prominence 
given  to  one  key  and  all  others  are  grouped  about 
it,  in  an  opera  or  oratorio  this  is  not  so.  The  key- 
design  in  these  largest  of  works  is  often  extended 
into  an  enchainment  of  masses  more  or  less  related 
— an  alternation  of  masses  in  one  key  with  masses 
in  oft-changing  keys.  In  these  alternations  we 
find  the  construction  of  the  lesser  things  of  music 
helps  out  the  spirit  of  the  alternation.  A  mass,  or 
long  course  in  one  key,  has  a  long-settled  rhythm 
of  phrases  and  a  long-flowing  idea — perhaps  several 
in  succession  ;  it  has  too,  very  often,  a  long  crescendo 
or  diminuendo,  ox  forte  ox  piano.  When  the  alternat- 
ing mass  or  course  of  changing  key  comes,  then 
R 
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also  come  broken  phrases,  fragmentary  ideas, 
whether  former  or  new ;  very  often,  too,  it  has 
abrupt  changes  of  loud  and  soft. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  musical 
design  is  made,  but  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
as  to  how  much  of  this,  or  how  much  of  that  is  to 
be  used.  There  is  the  need  for  the  composer's 
instinct ;  no  one  can  teach  him  that,  though  he 
may  learn  much  for  himself,  and  learn  it  he  will 
by  many  a  failure. 

There  are  some,  both  writers  and  hearers,  who 
like  their  masses  of  one  key  in  homoeopathic  doses  ; 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  a  couple  of  chords  in 
one  key  and  then  on  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
so  ad  infinitum — who  unite  this  to  an  ever  irregu- 
lar rhythm,  an  almost  ceaseless  accompaniment 
and  a  repetition  of  former  ideas  always  in  the 
same  shape,  in  a  sort  of  mixed  monotony.  This 
they  are  apt  to  call  musical  form,  and  defend  it 
as  "  artistic  freedom."  Artistic  freedom,  when  the 
greatest  musical  beauties  are  left  out !  There  are 
some  kinds  of  freedom  which  are  not  worth  having 
— the  freedom,  for  instance,  of  the  solitary  man 
left  in  a  desert,  scorched  by  a  tropical  sun,  with- 
out food,  without  water,  without  a  beast  to  carry 
him — free  to  die  ! 

Poetic  idea     One    more   thought.     We  spoke  just 
with  design.   now  0f  the  desjgn  0f  a  literary  work. 
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There  is  in  a  literary  work  a  higher  design  or  plan 
for  the  whole  work,  which  makes  the  difference 
between  one  which  is  a  complete  whole  and  one 
which  is  only  a  collection  of  ideas,  like  a  dictionary. 
This  higher  design  contains  all  the  lesser  parts 
and  ideas.  When  music  is  allied  to  poetry,  if  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  literary  art  is  joined  with 
chaotic  freedom  (or  starvation  ?)  in  the  musical  art, 
the  whole  work  is  spoilt.  For  there  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  "if  equals  are  added  to  un- 
equals,  the  wholes  are  unequal."  So  it  is  with 
a  work  of  art.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
the  greater  design  in  the  music  which  is  made  to 
coincide  (to  use  another  mathematical  expression) 
with  that  of  the  poetry,  and  all  the  lesser  parts  of 
the  music  with  the  lesser  parts  of  the  poetic  design, 
then  each  one  strengthens  the  other ;  and  the 
design  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  with  it  the 
grandeur  of  it,  is  increased  manifold. 

The  character  of  one  art  is  not  changed  by  being 
joined  with  another  art,  though  each  one  may  help 
to  interpret  and  thus  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
other.  Each  must  be  perfect  of  its  own  kind, 
and  the  result  will  be  perfect.  "  If  equals  are 
added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  equal,"  says  the 
mathematician,  again. 

When  Milton  wrote  about  the  union  of  poetry 
and  music  as  "  the  sister  and  the  brother,"  music  was 
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just  opening  out  into  the  fulness  of  its  many- 
powers  of  expressing  poetical  meaning.  With 
every  form  and  sentiment  in  poetry  there  is  a 
kindred  one  in  music ;  and  so  long  as  they  are 
agreed,  the  "  sister  and  the  brother  "  may  go  hand 
in  hand,  helping  the  rhythm  of  the  universe. 
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modulations  in  Mozart,  85 

Church  scales,  55 

seasons,  oratorios  at,  156 

Cimarosa,  II Matrivionio  Segreto, 

126 
Cithern  and    Git  hern,    Lessons 

for  the,  40 
Clementi,  45 
Coda,  222,  230,  235 
Cold  and  Raw,  244 
Collections  of  tunes,  etc.,  39,  40 
Colman,  Mrs,  112 
Come,  lasses  and  lads,  34 
Comedy,  first  enters  opera,  125 
Comique,    opera,    French,    135, 

Composers   of  different   nations 

since  Mozart,  89 

foreign,  in  France,  96 

Composition  in  pictures,  78 
Concerted  song,    in   symphony, 

219 
in  Mozart's  symphony 

in  C,  219 
Concerto,  197,  203 
Concertos,      Beethoven,      228 ; 

Mendelssohn,  218 ;  Schumann, 

208 
Connection    by   key,     76,     197, 

226 

by  contrast,  200,  226 

Consort  music,  35 
Contrapuntal  style,  74,  79 


Contrast,  of  unison  and  harmony, 
88 

of  movement,  200 

Cooke,  74 

Cos i  Fan  Tutti,  Mozart,  126 

Court  Ayres  with  Pavines,  etc. ,  40 

Courtesie,  2 

Counterpoint,  24,  27 

Country  dances,  40,  43 

orchestras,  42 

Coverdale's  versified  Psalms,  38 

Cowen,  100 

Cramer,  45 

Credo,  Iago's,  in  Verdi's  Otello, 

147 
Croce,  101 

Cushion  Dance,  the,  15 


D 


Dafne,  the  first  opera,  105 
Datne  Gladnesse,  2,  27 
Dance,  round,  15 

the  Hay,  15 

the  Cushion,  15 

in  groups  of  movements, 

210 

Dancing  Master,  the,  15,  40 
Dancing  round,  14 

song,  2,  7,  29 

with  carolling,  1,  24 

Day,  Macfarren  and,  64 
Day's  Psalter,  38 
Decadence  of  opera,  109,  1 15 
Declamation   in    French   opera, 

in 

or  emotion,  144 

Declamatory  recitative,  ill,  120, 

123,  171 
Descant,  25 

upon    popular    song,    or 

in  church  services,  25,  27 

Desdemona  singing  ballads,  12, 

I49>  154 

ballad  in  Otello,  148 

music,  example  of,  149 
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Design  or  form  in  music,  prin- 
ciple of,  59,  78,  145,  193,  256 

rhythm  in,  195 

musical  idea  in,   195, 

201,  209,  235 

of  single  movements,  210 

of  groups  of  movements,  76, 

196,  203 

in  madrigals,  61 

by  key,  97,  145,  193 

in  Tallis,  59 

in  Palestrina,  63 

in  Purcell,  70,  146 

in  Handel,  76,  94 

in  Mozart,  94,  129 

in  Berlioz,  97 

in    German    church 


cantata,  79 

combined  with  poet- 
ical idea,  258 
-  literary,  255,  258 
musical,  in  opera,  153 


Dettingen  Te  Deum,    Handel's, 

72,  76 

music  example,  72 

Dialogue,    in    opera,    with    full 

band,  141,  142 

spoken,  136,  137 

with  light  accompaniment, 

107,  126,  135 
in  oratorio,  182 


Diatonic  harmonies,  59 
style,  74 

character     of     Handel's 

music,  73,  79 

Didactic  oratorio,  155,  157,  158, 
161,  163,  164,  167,  173 

Dies  Irae,  in  Mozart's  Requiem ,88 

Dominant  discord,  64 

Donizetti,  98 

Drama,  recitative,  105,  156 

the  skeleton  of  opera,  105, 

116,  143,  150 

for   opera,    conciser   than 

spoken,  146 

Dramas,  sacred,  156,  162 
Dramatic  oratorio,  156,  164 


Dryden,  114 

Duchess   Blanche  of  Lancaster, 

l>  .5 

Dulcimer,  33 

Dump,  called  Heartsease,  41,  54 

music  example  of,  41 

Dvorak,  93 


E 


Early  ideas  repeated  in  a  later 
movement,  209,  2L5,  243 

Effects,  in  Lacrymosa,  85 

Elijah,  Mendelssohn's,  175 

EDicott,  Rosalind,  100 

Elysian  Fields,  scene  in  Gluck's 
Orfeo,  119 

Emotion,  or  declamation,  144 

England,  early  Italian  opera  in, 
112 

recitative  in,  41,  65,  1 12, 1 13 

English  opera,  136 

school,  since  Mozart,  98 

anthem  music,  73 

modern  style  in,  98 

music,  joyous  character  of, 


1,  6,  48 

Handel  in,  71 

tunes  go  abroad,  43 

true  taste  in  music,  46 

Episode,  224,  227,  252 
Episodical  ideas,  221 
Este's  Psalms,  38 
Esther,  Handel's,  166 

overture  to,  198 

Examples,  musical : — 

Tallis'  anthem,  /  call  and 

cry,  58 

Stimer  is  ictunen  in,  21 

The  Oxfordshire  T?-agedy, 

or  Near  Woodstock  Town,  32 

Heartsease,     a    dump     or 

dance,  41 

— —  Bonny  Sweet  Robin,  53 

Purcell,  anthem,  My  Beloved 


spake,  69,  70 
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Examples,  musical  :  Handel, 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  72 

Mozart,  Requiem,  84,  88 

German,  French  and  Italian 

sixth,  89 

Gluck,  Orfeo,  120 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 

123 

Mozart,   Nozze  di  Figaro, 

130,  131 
-  Verdi,  Otello,  149 

Bach,    Passion-music    ac- 


cording to  St  Matthew,  161 
Macfarren,    King   David, 


180 


—  Beethoven,   sonata  in  A\>, 
op.  no,  206 

Haydn,    minuet    from    a 


symphony  in  E[>,  211 

—  Beethoven,  symphony  in  C 
minor,  213 

—  Mozart,    symphony  in   C, 


220 


228 


Beethoven,  concerto  in  E[?, 


—  Mozart,  symphony  in  E|j, 

236,  237 

—  G  minor,  237, 

238,  245 

Beethoven,    symphony   in 


Eb,  250,  253 
Expression,  poetic,  in  madrigals, 
61 


Fancies,  or  Phantasies,  by  Tye, 
Tallis,  Byrd,  36,  196 

Jenkins,  37 

O.  Gibbons,  37,  196,  201 

Fidelio,  Beethoven,  137 

finale  in,  137 

Finale,  opera,  127 

in  Mozart's  Nozze  de  Figaro, 


129 


in  Verdi's  Otello,  148 
of  symphony,  222 


Finale    of    symphony     in     first 

movement  form,  231 

as  a  rondo,  227 

as  a  fugue,  231 

First  movement,  or  sonata-form, 

231,  235 

242, 


varieties     in, 


247 


Flower  and  the  Leaf ,  the,  3,  16 

Foot,  or  burden,  20 

Foreign   composers    in   France, 

95 

Form  (see  Design),  192,  255 

symphonic,  195 

Free  fantasia,  221,  234,  239 

as  episode,  229 

modulations  in,  241 

French    style,     brought    in    by 

Charles  II.,  41 
French  sixth,  89 
French  romance,  old,  227 
French  or  Lulli    overture,    III, 

196,  201 
French  opera,   grand,   declama- 
tion and  declamatory  recitative 
in,  in,  120,  123 

and  Rossini,  141 

and  Spohr,  142 

French  opera  comique,  136 
French  school,  since  Mozart,  90, 

95 

Freyschiitz,  Der,  Weber's,   137, 

140 
Fugual  imitation,  161 
Fugue,  256 
in  groups   of  movements, 

202,  204,  214,  231 


G 

Gabriel,  Virginia,  100 

Gabrielli,  101 

Gade,  93 

Gamut,  9,  54 

Hortensio's,  9,  54 
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Gentlemen,  singing  or  playing  on 
instruments,  6,  8,   io,  13,  17, 
18,  27,  35,  36,  40,  42 
German  church  cantata,  78,  79 

opera,  Singspiel,  136 

school,  since  Mozart,  89 

sixth,  89 


Germany,  early  Italian  opera  in, 
no,  115 

French   grand    opera   in, 

142 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  Fancies,  37, 

196,  201 
Gladnesse,  Dame,  singing,  2,  6, 

27 
Glee,  74 

and    madrigal,    difference 

between,  75 

Glinka,  93 

Gluck,    reform    of   opera,    1 15, 

144,  152 
overture,  117,  173,  197 

and  poetical  meaning,  116 

and    key-form    or     design, 

146,  152 

Orfeo,  118, 

minuet,  119 

choruses  in,  118 

Furies' scene,  119 

-  Elysian  Fields'  scene, 


119 


-  music  example,  120 
Iphigeniain  Tatcris,  120 
declamatory  recitative 


in,  120 


music  example,  123 


Golden  Legend,  Sullivan,  185 
Goss,  98 
Gounod,  97 
Greek  actors,  103 

chorus,  103 

applied   to    oratorio, 

164,  175,  177 

ideas    grafted  on    Italian 

music,  103 

idea  of  aria,  106,  109,  138 

drama,  origin  of,  103 


Greek  play  as  model  of  oratorio, 

J75 
model   in    arts,    literature 

and  music,  102 

scales  in  England,  53 


Greene,  74 

Gretry,  95 

Grieg,  93 

Groups  of  movements,  196 

Haydn  and  Beethoven, 


203 


205 


231 


■  air  with  variations  in, 

fugue  in,  202,  204,  214, 

-  dance    movement  in, 


210 


203, 205 


recitative  in,  205,  207 
song  without  words  in, 

variety  in,  204 
finale  in,  222 


Guillaume  Tell  (Rossini),  143 
Guilmant,  97 


H 


Halevy,  95 

Half-way  rest,  or  half-close,  232 
Handel,  in  opera,  114,  115 

in  English  music,  71 

in  oratorio,  164 

Handel's  music,  chromatic  har- 
monies in,  71 
diatonic   character  of,    73, 


79 


key -design  in,  76,  94 
Dettingen  Te  Deicm,  72,  76 

music  example  of,  72 

Passion-music,  164 
Solomon,  166 

overture,  198 

Saul,  166 

Israel  in  Egypt,  167,  190 
Messiah,  172,  190 
overture  to,  172 
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Handel's  Messiah,  pastoral  sym- 
phony in,  173 

Esther  overture,  198 

Occasional  Overture,  198 

sonatas,  198 

songs  and  Sir  Geo.  Smart, 

46 

Harmony,    contrast    of     unison 
and,  88 

Harpsichord,  44 

Hasse,  144 

Haydn,  45,  91 

sonatas,    symphonies     and 

quartets,  198,  225 

group  of  movements,  202, 


217 


symphony  in  Er>,  243,  251 
minuet  in,  211,  234,  235 
music  example,  21 1 


Heartsease,  a  dump,  41,  54 

music  example,  41 

Heller,  Stephen,  96 

Henry  V.,\o 

Herold,  95 

Hey,  or  Hay,  a  dance,  15 

Historicus,  or  narrator,  178 

Holmes,  100 

Home  music  in  England,  I 

what  it  was,  14 

what    it    was    played 


upon,  32 


27 


6,  34 


in  Chaucer's  time,  2, 

in  Shakespeare's  time, 

in  Puritan  times,  37 
after  the  Restoration, 


41 


—  and  Mendelssohn,  46 
Homely  stories  first  in  opera,  125 
Hortensio's  gamut,  9,  54 
Hostias,  in  Mozart's  Requiem,  85 
How   should  I  your  True  Love 

knvw  ?  12 
Hullah,  and  choral  music,  46 
Hymns,  or  chorals,  in  oratorio, 

157,  158,  161 


/  call  and  cry,  Tallis'  anthem, 

57  •  ,         o 
music  example,  58 

Ideas,  early,  repeated  in  course 

of  work,  209,  215,  221,  234, 

249,  253 

musical,    in    design,    195, 

201,  209,  235 

Imitation,  fugual,  161 

in  madrigal  style,  20,  59,  60 

In  nomine s,  196 

Independence  of  parts  in  madri- 
gal style,  60 

Individuality  of  nations  and  com- 
posers, 89 

Instrumental   obbligato   in  Pur- 
cell's  anthem,  67 

Instrumentation  in  Purcell,  67 

Mozart,  82,  87 

Instruments,  old  English,  32,  40 

in  sets,  35 

Interest  of  an  opera,  the,  142, 150 

Interludes  in  Italian  opera,  125 

Intermezzo  in  symphonies,  208, 
219 

Introduction,  in  groups  of  move- 
ments, 207,  242,  243 

Introdtution  to  the  Skill  of 
Musick,  with  the  Art  of  Des- 
cant,  40 

lphigenia  in  Tatiris  (Glnck) ,  120 

scene  in,  120 

music  example,  123 

Israel  in  Egypt  (Handel),   167, 
190 

Italian  opera,  early,  in  England, 
112 

in  France,  no 

in  Germany,  no,  115 

changes  in,  106,  125 

homely  stories  first  in, 


i2«; 


interludes,  125 
comedies,  125 
buffa,  126,  135 
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Italian  sixth,  89 

school,  since  Mozart,  97 

or   Scarlatti  form  of  over- 
ture, 107,  197 

opera-house  in  England,  114 

opera  seria,  127 


Jvanhoe,  Sullivan,  143 


Jenkins,  Fancies,  37 

Jebhtha  (Handel),  166 

[essonda  (Spohr),  142 

/ohn  Dory,  28 

Jomelli,  127 

Joyous     character    of     English 

music,  1,  6,  48 
Judith  (Hubert  Parry),  185 


K 


Kalkbrenner,  45 

Karoling,  see  Carolling 

Key-design,  see  Design 

Key-form,  see  Design 

Key-note,  53 

Key-system,  51 

Key,  secondary,  in  sonata  form, 

243 

connection  by,  76,  197,  226 

Keys,   variety  of,  in   groups   of 

movements,  198 
as   deputies    of  tonic   and 

dominant,  245 
King  David  ( M acfarren) ,  179 

music  example,  180 

overture  retrospective,  179 

King  Henry's  Mirth,  39 


Lacrymosa,  in  Mozart's  Requiem, 

83 

effects  in,  85 


music  examples  of,  84 

Ladies'  chain,  15 

singing  a  Roundell,  4,  23 


Ladies  singing,  2,  5,  7,  12,  23,  27 

playing  on  instruments,  34, 

40,  44 
Lasso,  Orlando  di,  101 
Leading  note,  24,  54,  58,  71 
Lecocq,  97 
Lefebvre- Wely,  97 
Light  0  Love,  7 
Links  between  movements,  207, 

.215 

Liszt,  94 

Literary  design,  255,  258 

Locke,  opera  by,  113 

Loder,  99 

Logier,  45 

Logroscino,  127 

Lucas,    Charles,    and    recitativo 

secco,  126 
Lulli,  no 
form  of  overture,  III,  196, 

201 
Lydian  mode,  23 

M 

Macfarren,  G.  A.,  99,  136 

She  stoops  to  Conqtier,  143 

St  [ohn   the  Baptist,    and 

Resurrection,  179 

King  David,  179 

music  example  from,  180 

Dialogue  in,  182 

and    Day,    and    chromatic 


harmonies,  64 
Mackenzie,  31,  100 
Madrigal,  early,  28 
age,  and  its  composers,  56- 

65,  101 

style,  imitations  in,  20,  59 

independence  of  parts 

in,  60 

-  key-design  in,  59,  63 
design  by  idea  in,  61 


Madrigal,  style,  poetic  expression 

in,  61 
diatonic  harmonies  in, 

59 
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Marenzio,  Luca,  101 

Mascagni,  98 

Masques,  with  music,  112 

Massenet,  97 

Matrimonii)  Segreto,  II,  Cimarosa, 

126 
Mediant,  major  key  of,  244 
Mehul,  95 

Melodies  first  put  in  opera,  106 
Mendelssohn,  31,  92 

St  Paul,  175 

Elijah,  175 

overture,   Ruy  Bias,  243, 


245 


quartets,  210 


scherzos,  216 

Scotch  symphony,  243 

scherzo  in,  216 

violin  concerto,  218 

song  in,  218,  227 

intermezzo  in,  219 


coming  to  England,  46 

Merchant  of  Venice,  7,  36 
Messiah,  Handel's,  87,  172,  190 
overture,  and  Pastoral  sym- 
phony in,  172,  173 
Meyerbeer,  96 
Minor  and  major  sevenths  of  the 

scale  together,  58,  8^ 
Minor  second  of  the  key,  chord 

and  key  of,  72,  84,  247,  253 
Minor  seventh  of  the  scale,  53, 

58,  7h  83 
Minuet,  210 

in  Gluck's  Orfeo,  119 

in  Haydn's  symphony,  Ej? 

211,  234 


music  example,  211 
Mirth,  Sir,  in  the  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose,  2 
Missa  Brevis,  Palestrina,  62 
Mode,  modern  major,  23 

Lydian,  23 

Modern    characteristics    in    old 

music,  23,  58,  62,  64 
Modern  style  in  English  church 

music,  98 


Modulation,  principle  of,  51 
more  in  Purcell  than  before, 


70 


chromatic,  85 
unrelated,  85 
within    first 


and     second 


subjects,  247 

in  free  fantasia  241 

Monteverde,  105,  107 
Morley,  13,  61,  101 

and  his  pupils,  26 

Plaine  and  easie  Introduc- 
tion, 13 
Moscheles,  46 

Mose  in  Egitto  (Rossini),  156 
Movements  in  connected  keys, 

76,  198 
connected   by   contrast    of 

manner,  200 
Mozart,  80 
blended   the   popular    and 

scholastic  styles,  80 
more  variety  and  more  in 

order,  81 
chromatic    passing     notes, 

82,83 

contrasting 


instruments  in 
the  course  of  a  strain,  82 
—  modulations,  chromatic  and 


unrelated,  85 

—  contrast  of  unison  and  har- 
mony, 88 

rhythm  completed  by  dif- 


ferent parts,  88 

—  orchestration,  82,  87 

—  Requiem,  Lacry?nosa,  83 

music  examples,  84 

Recordare,  87 

Benedictus,  88 

Dies  Irae,  88 

■  music  example,88 


Hostias,  85 


Cosi  Fan  Tutti,  126 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  126 

finale,  129 

music  examples, 

130,  I3I 
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Mozart,  in  opera  finale,  127,  154 

symphony   in    C,  Jupiter, 

205,  219,  231 
song    movement    in,    219, 


232,  233 


music  examples,  220 
symphony  E[j,  236 
music  examples,  236, 


237 


251 


G   minor,    237,    244, 

music  examples,  237, 
238,  245 
Much  ado  about  Nothing,  7 
Music,  home,  in  England,  I,  etc. 

and  mathematics,  8 

in  three  parts,  8,  II,  12,  28, 

39 

examples,  see  Examples 

"for  viols  and  voyces,"  67 

Greek  model  in,  102 

Greek    ideas     grafted     on 

modern,  103 

in  an  opera,  object  of,  143 


Musica  parlante,  105,  162 
Musical  dramas,  early,  in  France, 
no 

form,  see  Design,  192,  193 

instruments,    old    English, 

32,  44,  56 

in  sets  or  consorts,  35 


Musical  Phansies,  39 

Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues, 

39 

Musick's     Recreations     in     the 

Lyra-violl,  40 
Mysteries    and    miracle     plays, 

156,  186,  189 


N 


Nanini,  ioi 

Naples  school  of  comic  opera, 

126 
Nares,  74 

Narrative  oratorio,  156,  167 
with  movement,  187 


Narrator,    in    oratorio,    a    solo 
voice,  157,  158,  178 

•achorus,  168,  170,  178, 


187 


or  historicus,  178 


Neapolitan  sixth,  72,  84,  247 
Near  Tawiton  Dean,  244 
Near  Woodstock  Town,  31,  194, 
210,  231,  249 

music  example  of,  32 

rhythm  of,  32 

form  of,  32,  194,  231,  249 

Nebuchadnezzar's  orchestra,  32, 

43 

New  phrase  decorating  old,  86 

New  use  of  former  phrases,  86 
Now   Welcom  Somer  (Chaucer), 

17,  223 
Nozze  di  Figaro  (Mozart),  126 

finale  in,  129 

music  examples  from, 

130.  131 


O 


Oak  and  the  Ash,  the,  244 
Offenbach,  97 
Onslow,  95 
Opera,  the  rise  of,  101 

the  beginning,  in  Florence, 

101 


—  Dafne,  the  first,  105 

—  melodies  first  put  in,  106 

—  Drama,    the    skeleton    of, 
105,  116,  150 

—  decadence  of,  109,  115 

—  early    Italian,    in    France, 


no 


•  in  England,  112 

in  Germany,  no,  115 

changes  in,  125 

reform  by  Gluck,  115,  152 
Gluck  and  Mozart  in,  144 
drama        conciser        than 


spoken,  146 
—  finales,  127 
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Opera,  by  Locke,  113 

by  Purcell,  1 13 

by  Arne,  114 

German,  115,  136 

buffa,  126,  135  ~ 

Naples  school  of,  126 


sena,  127 


—  comique,  French,  136 
— ■  English,  136 

—  French  grand,    III,     1 20, 
141,  142 

—  two  types,  142 

—  the  interest  of,  142,  150 

—  object  of  music  in,  143 

—  in    Italy,    composers  since 
Mozart,  97 

Cimarosa, 


//    Matritnonio 
Segreto,  126 

Barnett,  John,  Fair  Rosa- 


mond^ 142 

—  Beethoven,  Fidelio,  137 

—  Gluck,  Orfeo,  119 

—  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  120 

—  Macfarren,     She    stoops  to 
Conquer,  143 

—  Mozart,  Cost  Fan  Tutti,  126 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  126, 


129 


Pacini,  Saffo,  143 
Paisiello,  II  Barbiere,    126 
Pergolesi,  La  Se?-va  Pad- 


rona,  126 

—  Rossini,  Otello,  141 
11  Barbiere,  126 

—  Guillaume  Tell, 


143 

Spohr,  Jessonda,  142 

Sullivan,  Ivanhoe,  143 

Verdi,  //  Trovatore,  143 

Otello,  146 

Weber,    Dcr    Freyschiitz, 

137,  140,  143 
Ophelia,  singing  ballads,  12 
Oratorio,  the  first,  155,  157,  190 

purpose  of,  155,  188 

and    opera,     the    differ- 
ence, 188 

three  kinds  of,  155 


Oratorio,  dramatic,  156,  164 

narrative,  156,  167 

didactic,     155,     157,    158, 

161,  163,  164,  167,  173 

three  kinds  combined,  157, 


158,  167,  175 

—  at  Church  seasons,  156 

—  treatment  of  words  in,  156, 
158,  160 

—  anthem  in,  167,  171,  I72 
Greek    chorus  applied  to, 


164,  175,  177 

solo  narrator  in,  157, 

178 

chorus    narrator    in, 


158, 
168, 


170,  178,  187 

—  ballad  in,  182,  185 

—  Dialogue  in,  182 

—  Romance  in,  185 

—  Handel  in,  164,  etc. 

—  Bach,  Passion  according  to 
St  Matthew,  158 

Handel,    Esther,  Jephtha, 


Theodora,  Solomon,  Saul,  166 
Handel,    Isi-ael  in  Egypt, 


167 


Messiah,  172 

—  Macfarren,    St  John   the 
Baptist,  179 

—  Resurrection,  179 

—  King  David,  179 

■  Mendelssohn,  St  Paul,  175 
Elijah,  175 


Hubert  Parry,  Judith,  185 

Rossini,  Mose  in  Egitto,  156 

Sullivan,    Golden  Legend, 

185 
Orchestra,  Nebuchadnezzar's,  32, 

43 
Orchestral  interludes  in  Purcell  s 

anthem,  67 

Orchestration  in  Purcell,  67 

Mozart,  82,  87 

Verdi's  Otello,  149 

Orjeo,  Gluck,  118 

scenes  from,  118,  119 

music  example,  120 
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Orfeo  (Gluck),  choruses  in,  118 
poetical  meaning    in, 

119 
Otello  (Rossini),  141 

(Verdi),  146 

Iago's  Credo,  i^y 

Finale,  148 

orchestration,  149 

Desdemona's    ballad, 

149,  154 


music  example,  149 
Overture  or  symphony  in   Pur- 
cell's  anthem,  68 

Scarlatti,   or   Italian  form, 

107,  197,  202 

Lulli,  or  French  form,  in, 


196,  201 

—  first,  in  opera,  107 

—  Handel's  Solomon,  198 

Esther,  198 

Occasional,  198 

Messiah,  172 

-  Gluck's,  117,  173,  197 


—  Mendelssohn's  Buy  Bias, 

243>  245  ., 

—  Weber's,  and  poetical  idea, 


140 
Overtures,  early,  196 
Oxfordshire    Tragedy,    the,    see 

Near  Woodstock  Town 


Pacini,  Saffo,  143 
Paisielle,  //  Barbiere,  126 
Palestrina,  62,  101 

Missa  Brevis,  62 

Pantomime  in  Verdi's  Otello,  149 
Parry,  Hubert,  100 

Judith,  185 

Part-music  and  Hullah,  46 

early  German,  78 

Part-songs,  1 1,  13,  20,  28,39 
Passion-music,  Roman,  156,  189 
Lutheran,    157,  158, 


190 


Bach's  St  Matthew,  158 


Passion-music,   Bach's   St  Mat- 
thew, first  performance,  159 

music  example,  161 

Handel,  164 

Pastoral  symphony  in  Handel's 
Messiah,  173 

Pergolesi,  La  Se?-va  Padrona,  126 

Peri,  Caccini  and,  105,  156,  162, 
197 

Pes,  or  burden  (see),  20 

Pianoforte,  44 

Piccini,  127 

Phrases  in   time,    first  in  Scar- 
latti's operas,  107 

Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction  to 
Music,  13,  26 

Plan  in  music,  193 

Playford's  collections,  39,  74 

Poems  used  to  be  sung,  17 

Poetical  meaning  in  music,  1 16 

Gluck    and    Weber, 

117,  119,  122,  140,  173 

strengthened       by 


musical  design,  122,  130,  135, 

139,  140,  145,  258 
Ponchielli,  98 
Popular  scales,  56 

style     first     comes     into 

scholars'  music,  56 

and  scholastic  styles,  old, 


5i,8i 

tunes,  collections  of,  39 


Power  in  music,  192 
Proverb,  the  French  pipe,  etc.,  I 
Psalms  to  hornpipes,  II 
and  sacred   songs,  collec- 
tions of,  38 
Psalters,  38 
Purcell,  64 

opera  by,  113 

anthems,  66 

anthem,  My Beloved spake,  68 

music  examples,  69,  70 

verse  or  quartet  in,  66,  67 

overture  or  symphony,  68 

instrumental  obbligato  and 


interludes,  67 
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Purcell,  accompanied  recitative, 

69 

more  modulation,  70 

key-design,  70,  146 

modern  discords,  64 

Puritans  and  music,  37 

times,  music  published  in, 

38,  39 


Quartet  or  verse  first  in  anthem, 
66,  67 

in  Fide  Ho,  139 

Quartets,  Haydn's,  198,  203 

Mendelssohn's,  210 

Beethoven's,  204 


R 

Raff,  93 
Rameau,  11 1 
Ravenscroft's  Psalms,  38 
Recapitulation  of  former  music, 

221 
,   with   changes,   221, 

249,  251 
in  sonata  form,   234,  241, 


242 
Recitative,  invented,  104 

declamatory,  146,  169 

French  declamatory,  120 

drama  and  Cavalieri,  156 

early,  in  England,  65,  112 

in  Purcell's  anthem,  69 

in   groups   of  movements, 

205,  207 

in     Beethoven's     choral 

symphony,  207 

Sonata  Af?,  op.    no, 

206 

choral,  171 

Recitativo  accompagnato,  107 

secco,  107,  126,  147 

Recordare  (Mozart),  Requiem,  87 
Refraining,  or  descant,  2,  25 
Renaissance,  102,  106 


Repose,  moments  of,  in  a  drama, 

108 
Restoration,    home    music   after 

the,  41 
Resurrection  (Macfarren),  179 
Rex    Tremendce    (Mozart),     R  - 

quiem,  87 
Rhythm     of     Near     Woodstock 

Town,  32 
popular,    first  comes  into 

scholars'  music,  65 

canonic,  87 

completed     in     different 


parts,  first  in  Mozart,  88 

—  in  musical  design,  195 

—  of  first  movements,  239 
greater,  255,  260 


Ritornello,  in  Purcell's  anthem 

68,  70 
Romance,  in  oratorio,  185 
Romanza,    Bennett's   symphony 

in  G  minor,  208,  219 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  the,  2,  16 
Rondeau,  Roundell,  a  poem,  16 
Rondo,  223,  230 

and     sonata,     difference, 

230 

Rondo-finale,  227 
Rossini,  97 

accompanied  dialogue  with 

full  band,  141 
//  Barbiere,  126 

Otello,  141 

Alosi  in  Egitto,  156 

Giiillaume  Tell,  143 


Round  with  a  burden,  20 

three   ways   of    using  the 

term,  24 

in  a  symphony,  218 

dances,  15 


Roundelays  and  catches,  collec- 
tions of,  39 
Roundell,  4,  16,  23 

Now  Welcom  Somer,  17 

a  song  in  three  parts,  19 

Rounds  and  roundelays,  18 
Rozv  the  bote,  Norman,  19 
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Rubinstein,  93 
Russian  school,  93 
Ruy  Bias,  Mendelssohn's  over- 
ture, 243,  245 


Saffo,  Pacini,  143 

Saint-Saens,  97 

San  Filipo  Neri,  the  church  of, 

155.  157,  189 
St  Paul  (Mendelssohn),  175 
St  Valentine,  12 
Saul  (Handel),  166 
Scale,  Greek,  in  England,  53,  54 

major,  54 

church,  55 

popular,  56 

modern,  or  key-system,  51 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  106,  165 

made  changes  in  opera,  106 

distinguished  two  kinds  of 

recitative,  107 
or  Italian  form  of  overture, 


107,  in,  197,  202 
aria,  108 


Scena  and  aria,  Weber's,  141 
in  Beethoven's  sonata 

in  A(j,  op.  no,  206 
Scenery  in  an  opera,  150 
Scherzo,  204,  213 
Scholastic    and    popular   styles, 

old,  51,  81 
Schubert,  91 
Schumann,  92 

symphony  in  C,  215 

pianoforte  concerto,  208 

Second,  minor,  of  the  key,  72,  84 

key  of,  247,  253 

Sellengers  rotind,  15 
Serenades,  Brahms',  230 
Seria,  opera,  127 
Serva   Padrona,    La,   Pergolesi, 

126 
Service  of  song,  157 
Seventh  of  the  scale,  minor,  58, 

71,83 


Seventh  of  the  Scale,  minor  and 
major  together,  58,  83 

Sgambati,  98 

Shakespeare's  days,  music  in, 
6,  etc. 

Sinfonia,  202 

Singing  by   ladies,  2,  4,   7,    12, 

23,  27, 
and  playing  by  gentlemen, 

6,  8,   10,  13,   17,   18,  27,  35, 

36,  40,  42 
Single    movements,    design    of, 

196,  210 
Singspiel,  German,  136 
Six  men's  song,  Sumer  is  icumen 


in,  20 


—  music  example,  21 

—  modern  effects  in,  23 
French,     German     and 


Sixth, 

Italian,  89 
Smart,  Sir  Geo.,  and  Handel's 

songs,  46 

Henry,  98 

Smith,  Alice  Mary  (Mrs  Meadows 

White),  100 
Smyth,  E.  F.,  100 
Solomon,  Handel,  166 

overture,  198 

Sonate  da  camera,  197 

Sonate  da  chiesa,  197 

Sonata,  Beethoven,  in  A,  op.  2, 

248 

Pathetique,  217,  243 

in  D,  called  Pastorale,  217, 

226 


Appassionata,  247 

in  Ajj,  op.  no,  205,  206, 

210,  218 

music  example,  206 

-form,   or   first   movement 

form,  203,  231,  257 

first  and  second  subjects, 

233>  235,  237,  244 

first  and    second,  modula- 


tions within,  247 

—  second  part,  233 

—  free  fantasia,  234,  239 
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Sonata,  recapitulation,  234,  241 
changes  in,  249,  251, 


252 


musical  ideas  in,  235 
varieties  in,  242,  247 
introduction,  242 
used  again  in  course, 


243 


secondary  key,  243,  245 
and     rondo,     difference, 


230,  232 
Sonatas,  early,  197,  202 
of    Bach,     Handel 


and 


Haydn,  198 
Song  without  words,  in  groups 

of  movements,  203,   205,   217, 

218,  219 
Spohr,  91 

Jessonda,    142 

symphonies  and    quartets, 

199 
Stanford,  100 

Sternhold's  Psalms  versified,  38 
Stilo  rappresentativo,  105,  162 
Stingo,  244. 
Sullivan,  99 
Toanhoe,  143 

Golden  Legend,  185 

Suonata,  200,  202,  255 

Surely  He  hath  borne,  Handel's 

Messiah,  87 
Symphonic  harmony,  200,  202 

form,   196,   203   (see   also 

Sonata  and  Groups  of  move- 
ments) 

Symphonies  (Haydn),  198 

Spohr,  199 

Symphony,  first  in  anthem,  68 
Symphony,  Pastoral,  in  Handel's 

Messiah,  173 

> in  A  (Beethoven),  218 

E|?  Eroica  (Beethoven), 248, 

249,  250,  252 

-  music  examples,   250, 


253 


Choral,  Beethoven,  207,  209 
G  minor  (Bennett),  219 


Symphony  in  E[y  (Haydn),  243, 

251 

(Haydn),    minuet    of, 

211,  234 

C  (Mozart),  slow  movement 


of,  219,  232,  233 

music  examples,  220 

—  E|>  (Mozart),  236 
music  examples,  236, 


237 


G  minor  (Mozart),  237,  244, 


251 


music  examples,  237, 


238,  245 

F  (Brahms),  246,  248 


Sympson,   Christopher,    18,    40, 
46 


Tallis,  57 

anthem,  I  call  and  cry,  57 

music  example,  58 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the,  7,  34 
Theile,  115 

Theodora  (Handel),  166 
Thomas,  Ambroise,  97 

Arthur  Goring,  100,  143 

Three-men's  songs,  11,28,39 
Three-part  singing,  8,  II,  12 
Three  Ravens,  the,  244 
Tierce  de  Picardie,  59 
Tonality,  old  and  new,  51 
Tonic  and  dominant,  other  keys 

as  deputies  of,  245 
Trio,  212,  225 

Trios,  two,  in  a  group  of  move- 
ments, 215,  225 
Trovatore,  11  (Verdi),  143 
Turn  again,  Whittington,  20 
Twelfth  Night,  10,  18 


U 


Undersong,  20,  25 
Unison  and  harmony,  contrast  of, 
88 
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v 

Verdi,  98 

//  Trovatore,  143 

Otello,  146 

Iago's  Credo  in,  147 

Finale  in,  148 

Desdemona's    ballad, 


149,  154 


149 


music  example, 


orchestra  in,  149 
pantomime  in,  149 


Virginals,  37,  44 

W 
Wagner,  94,  95,  ^43 


Wallace,  99 
Webbe,  74 
Weber,  91 

scena  and  aria,  141 

overture  and  poetical  mean- 
ing, 140 

Der  Freyschiitz,  137,  140 


Wee  be  three  Poor  Mariners,  29 
Weelkes,  101 
We're  a'  noddin\  226 
Wesley,  S.,  98 

and  Bach's  works,  46 

S.  S.,  98 


White,  Maude  Valerie,  100 
Wilbye,  101 
Wititers  Tale,  II 
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Jacob  Abbot,  the  beechnut  book. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated. 
Demy  161)10.    zs.6d.    [Little  Blue  Books. 

W.   F.   Adeney,    M.A.       See    Bennett    and 

Adeney. 
JEschylUS.    AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHO- 

ROE,     EUMENIDES.       Translated    by 

Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 

Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     5s. 

[Classical  Translations. 

.ffiSOp.      FABLES.      With  380  Woodcuts  by 

Thomas  Bewick.     Fcap.  Zvo.     3*.  6d.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

W.  Harrison  Ainswortb.     WINDSOR 

CASTLE.  With  22  Plates  and  87  Wood- 
cuts in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     2s-  6d.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

G.  A.  Aitken.    See  Swift. 

William  Alexander,  D.D..  Archbishop  of 

Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND  COUN- 
SELS OF  MANY  YEARS.  Selected 
from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Alex- 
ander.    Square  Pott  Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

Bishop  Andrewes,  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF 

By  F.  E.  Brightman,  M.A.,  of  Pusey 
House,  Oxford.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Aristopbanes.  THE  FROGS.  Translated 
into  English  by  E.  W.  Huntingford,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.     Crown  Zvo.    zs.  6d. 

Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8vo. 
15^.  net. 

4  We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  an  edition 
of  any  classical  author  in  which  what  is  held 
in  common  with  other  commentators  is  so 
clearly  put,  and  what  is  original  is  of  such 
value  and  interest. ' — Pilot. 


R.  Asbton. 
CAPITAL. 
6d. 


THE   PEELES  AT    THE 

Illustrated.    Demy  i6mo.    2s. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 


J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF  LADY- 
SMITH.  With  16  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

J.  B.  Atlay.      See  R.  H.  Barham. 

Jane  Austen.  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two 
Volumes.  Pott  Zvo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
is.  6d.  net. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E. 
V.  Lucas.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net.  ; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Constance  Bacbe.  brother  musi- 
cians. Reminiscences  of  Edward  and 
Walter  Bache.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-POWell,  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  With  21 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Large  Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Graham    Balfour.      THE    LIFE    OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  251. 
net. 

4  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  his  work  extremely 
well — done  it,  in  fact,  as  Stevenson  himself 
would  have  wished  it  done,  with  care  and 
skill  and  affectionate  appreciation.' — West' 
minster  Gazette. 
S.  E.  Bally.  A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 
FRENCH       COMMERCIAL       CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.  With  Vocabulary.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 
A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER. 
With  Vocabulary.     Crown  Zvo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 
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GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.  With  Vocabulary.  Crown 
810.    2S.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Elizabeth  L.  Banks.  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF  A  'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.'  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 
her  Dog.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

*  A  picture  of  a  strenuous  and  busy  life, 
perhaps  the  truest  and  most  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  lady 
journalist's  career  ever  given  to  the  public. 
A  very  lively  and  interesting  book.' — Daily 
Telegraph. 

'A  very  amusing,  cheery,  good-natured 
account  of  a  young  lady's  journalistic 
struggle  in  America  and  London.'—  Times. 

E.  H.  Barham.    the  ingoldsby 

LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay.  Two 
Volumes.  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
S.  Baring-GOUld,  Author  of '  Mehalah  '  etc. 
THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE. With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  12  Photogravure  Plates. 
Gilt  top.     Large  quarto.     36J. 

'The  pain  feature  of  this  gorgeous 
volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful 
photogravures  and  finely-executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete  pic- 
torial chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s  personal 
history.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Fifth  Edition. 
Royal 8vo.     15J. 

'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book 
on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  It  is 
brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are 
supplied  on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence. ' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters 
by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 

OLD   ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.     With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    Buckram.    6s. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.  Fairy  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

1  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 
THE  VICAR  OF   MORWENSTOW :    A 
Biography.  _  A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     y  &£ 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
DARTMOOR :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.     With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion  and 
instructor.'— Scotsman- 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Two  volumes. 
Vol.  1.  Devon.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  11. 
Cornwall  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the 
legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this  en- 
chanting and  beautiful  district.' — Guardian. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

BRITTANY.  Illustrated  by  Miss  J.  Wylih. 
Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  3J. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
'A  dainty  representative  of  "The  Little 
Guides."  ' — Times. 

'An  excellent  little  guide-book.' — Daily 
News. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions.   Fifth  Edition.    Large  Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  With  numer- 
ous Plans  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS.  Second  Edition.   Cr.8vo.   6s. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
S.  Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  4,to.    6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England, 
with  their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  -  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  Shep- 
pard, M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II, 
III.,  3s.  each.  Part  IV.,  $s.  In  One 
Volume,  French  Morocco,  15s. 

'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos, 
grace, and  poetic  fancy.'— Saturday  Review. 

Aldred  F.  Barker,  Author  of  'Pattern 
Analysis,'  etc.  AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TEXTILE 
DESIGN.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d. 

W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  ISAIAH.  Two 
Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net  each.  Vol.  1. 
With  Map.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett.    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF     ENGLISH      PROSE.      Pott   8vo. 

Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;    leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.    FRENCH  PROSE 

COMPOSITION.     Crown   8vo.    2s.   6d. 

Key,  2s-  net. 
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H.  M.  Barron,  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a  Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Crown  Zvo.     35.  6d. 

C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Mrs.   Stephen  Batson.     A  BOOK   OF 

THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GARDEN. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and 
A.  C.  Gould.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 
A  CONCISE     HANDBOOK     OF     GAR- 
DEN  FLOWERS.     Fcap.  Zvo.    3*.  6d. 
See  also  Edward  FitzGerald. 

A  Hulme  Beaman.  PONS  ASINORUM  ; 
OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     zs. 

W.  S.  Beard.  JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
if.     With  or  without  Answers. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Demy 
Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

William  Beckford.    THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     Edited  by  E. 

Denison  Ross.     Pott  Zvo.     Cloth,  zs.  6d. 

net;  leather,  zs  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 
F.  D.  Bedford.     See  E.  V.  Lucas. 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

LYRA  SACRA  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 

Selected  and  Edited  by.  _  Pott  8vo.     Cloth, 

zs. ;  leather,  zs.  6d.     [Library  of  Devotion. 
See  also  Tennyson  and  Milton. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE.  Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     2s'  6d- 

Hilaire  BellOC.  PARIS.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

H.  H.  L.  Bellot,  M.A.  THE  INNER 
AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

'A  vast  store  of  entertaining  material.' — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 

'A  delightful  and  excellently  illustrated 
book ;  a  real  encyclopaedia  of  Temple  his- 
tory.'— Pilot. 

W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OF 

THE  BIBLE.      Second  Edition.      Crown 
Zvo.      zs.  6d. 

'The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and 
sound  critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a 
small  compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F.  Adeney.  A 
BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Crown 
Zvo.     7s.  6d. 

1  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the  field 


of  Biblical  introduction.  We_  know  _  of  no 
book  which  comes  into  competition  with  it.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
LORD  TENNYSON.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  Leather, 
4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

R.  M.  Benson.  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.     Crown  Zvo.     5 J. 

E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  6d. 

M.  Bidez.     See  Parmentier. 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.  See  St.  Augustine,  A  Kempis, 
and  William  Law. 

C.  R.  D.  BiggS,  B.D.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS.  Edited  by.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

1  Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and 
he  has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley,  B.D.    the  oecu- 

MENICAL    DOCUMENTS    OF    THE 
FAITH.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

William  Blake,   illustrations  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Invented  and 
Engraved  by.     Fcap.  Zvo.     3*.  6d.  net. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure.  100 
copies  are  printed  on  large  paper,  with  India 
proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates. 
15J.  net.  [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

B.  Blaxland,  M.A.  THE  SONG  OF 
SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Ber- 
nard. Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  zs.  ;  leather,  zs. 
6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

J.    Harvey    Bloom,    M.A.      shake- 

SPEARE'S  GARDEN.  With  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     zs.  6d.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 
By  Command  of  the  King 
J.  E.  C.  BOdley,  Author  of  '  France.'    THE 
CORONATION    OF     EDWARD    VII. 
Demy  Zvo.    zzs.  net. 

George  Body,  d.d.  the  soul's  pil- 
grimage :  Devotional  Readings  from 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn, 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.     Pott  Zvo.     zs.od. 

Arnold  J.  Boger.     THE    STORY    OF 

GENERAL  BACON  :  A  Short  Account  of 
a  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  Veteran.  Crown 
Zvo.    6s. 

Cardinal  Bona.  A  GUIDE  TO  ETER- 
NITY. Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Pott 
Zvo.     Cloth,  zs. ;  leatlur,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion, 
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F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  A  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN 
NATIONS.     Crown  8vo.     zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

George  Borrow.    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  Hindes  Gkoome.  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

ROMANY  RYE.  With  Notes  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Sampson.  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

J.    Ritzema    Bos.     AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With 
X55  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

C.  G.  Botting,   B.A.      JUNIOR    LATIN 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Bvo.zs. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    Cr.  8vo.   Zs. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA  :  Being  Quotations  _  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.     Third  Edition.     z6mo.     2s.  6d. 

E.  Bowmaker.  THE  HOUSING  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  Crojitt 
8vo.     2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  SUSSEX.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, 
3s.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.        [Little  Guides. 

'A  charming  little  book  ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  conception.' 
— A  thenceum. 
THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  \s.  ;  leather, 
4J.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Miss  M.  Brodrick  and  Miss  Anderson 
Morton.  A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK 
OF     EGYPTIAN     ARCH/EOLOGY. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

E.  W.  BrOOkS.    See  F.  J.  Hamilton. 
C.    L.    BrOWnell.       THE     HEART     OF 
JAPAN.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  < 

'  These  lively  pages  are  full  of  portraits 
from  the  life. ' — Morning  Post. 

1  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  lived  in 
Japan  among  the  people.' — Athenceum. 

'  A  more  readable  and  interesting  book 
about  Japan  has  not  been  written. ' 

— Scotsman. 

Robert    Browning.     SELECTIONS 

FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Hall 
Griffin.  Pott  8vo.  zs.  6d.  net.  ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

0.  Browning,  M.A.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDI/EVAL  ITALY,  a.d.  1250-1530. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  each. 
Vol.  1. 1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Vol.  11.  1409-1530.— The  Age  of  the  Con- 
dottieri. 


J.  BuChan.     See  Isaak  Walton. 

MiSS  Bulley.     See  Lady  Diike. 

John  Bunyan.  ,  THE  PILGRIM'S  PRO- 
GRESS.      Edited,   with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress.'"— 

Educational  Times. 

GRACE  ABOUNDING.  Edited  by  C.  S. 
Freer,  M.  A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s. ',  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

G.  J.  Burcb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crozun  8vo.     3s. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Gelett  Burgess.    GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 

BE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Small  i,to.  6s. 
A.  E.  Bum,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CREEDS.     Demy  8vo.     zos.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
1  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
place    as    an    authority    on    its   subject.' — 
Spectator. 

See  also  Bishop  Wilson. 

J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  A  MANUAL 
OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  2S.  ;   leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

Robert     Burns,     THE    POEMS     OF. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A. 
Craigie.  With  Portrait.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  gilt  top.     6s. 

J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.     See  Gibbon. 

Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  RELIGION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  AMERICA.  Demy  8vo. 
zos.  6d.  [Handbooks  of  Theology. 

'  A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  every  philo- 
sophical library.' — Scotsman. 

D.  S.  CalderWOOd,  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  zs.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2d.,  2d.,  and  3d. 

E.F.H.Capey0  THE  LIFE  OF  ERASMUS. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net; 
leather,  4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Thomas  Carlyle.     THE    FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
each.  [Standard  Library. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction  by 
C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  each.      [Standard  Library. 
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R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.    BISHOP 

LATIMER.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

C.    C.   Channer   and   M.  E.  Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND_  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

'  An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fasci- 
nating photographs. ' — Speaker. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  THE  LETTERS  OF, 

TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by 
A.  Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  each.  [Standard  Library. 

F    W.  Christian.     THE    CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     Demy  8vo.     i  is.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.     DE  ORATORE  I.    Translated  by 

E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Croxvn  8vo.    5s.        [Classical  Translations. 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM,  Translated 
by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

DE  OFFICII  S.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A.   bishop  KEN.  With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

A.  L.  Cleather  and  B.  Crump,    the 

RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG  :  An  Inter- 
pretation, embodying  Wagner's  own  ex- 
planations.   Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

G.  Clinch.  KENT.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  ;  leather, 
3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

T.  Cobb.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF 
MEADOWBANK.  Illustrated.  Demy 
i6mo.     zs.  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY.  Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo.  zs. 
6d,  [Little  Blue  Books. 

E.  H.  Colbeck,  m.d.  diseases  of  the 

HEART.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     izs. 

W.  G.  CollingWOOd.  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

J.  C.  Collins,  M.A,     See  Tennyson. 

W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.  With 
Map.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.    See  E.  C.  Marchant. 


R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor.    THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.     Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

William   Coombe.     the   tour  of 

DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 

PICTURESQUE.       With     30    Coloured 

Plates  by  T.    Rowlandson.      Fcap.  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net.     100  copies  on  large  Japanese 

paper,  z\s.  net.    [Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   JOHNNY    QUAE 

GENUS  :  The  Little  Foundling  of  the  late 

Dr.  Syntax.     With  24  Coloured  Plates  by 

Rowlandson.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.    100 

copies  on  large  Japanese  paper,    zis.  net. 

[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Marie  Corelli.  the  passing  of  the 

GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 
Life  of  Victoria  Regina.     Small  4^0.     zs. 
A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Sm.  4to.   is. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  ■  DANTE'S  garden. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  zs.  6d.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Harold  COX,  B.A.  LAND  NATIONAL- 
IZATION.   Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
W.  J.  Craig.     See  Shakespeare. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  a  primer  of  burns. 

Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Craik.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited  by  Annie  Mathe- 
son.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  8vo.  Each 
Volume,  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6a\ 
net.  [Little  Library. 

Richard  Crashaw,  THE  ENGLISH 

POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  Edward  Hut- 
ton.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather, 
ss.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

F.  G.  Crawford.    See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Mrs.  Cross  (Ada  Cambridge).    THIRTY 

YEARS    IN   AUSTRALIA.      Demy  8vo. 
•js.  6d. 

B.  Crump.    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

C.  G.  Crump,  M.A.     See  Thomas  Ellwood. 

F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  15s. 

E.  L.  CuttS,  D.D.  AUGUSTINE  OF 
CANTERBURY.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

The  Brothers  Dalziel.    A  RECORD  of 

FIFTY  YEARS'  WORK.    With  150  Illus- 
trations.   Large  \to.     21s.  net. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Engravers,  containing  a  Gallery  of  beauti- 
ful Pictures  by  F.  Walker,  Sir  J.  Millais, 
Lord  Leighton,  and  other  great  Artists. 
The  book  is  a  history  of  the  finest  black-and* 
white  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.  BISHOP  WILBER- 
FORCE.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Zvo. 
3j.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Mary  C.  Danson  and  F.  G.  Crawford. 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  SmallZvo. 
is.  6d. 

Dante  Alighieri.     LA  COMMEDIA  Dl 

DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo. 
Gilt  top.     8s.  6d.     Also,  Crown  Zvo.  '   6s. 

[Standard  Library. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary,  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library, 

THE     PURGATORIO    OF    DANTE. 

Translated  by  H.    F.   Cary.      Edited  by 

Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Pott  Zvo. 

Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  t.s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Pott  Zvo.    Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
See  also  Paget  Toynbee. 
A.   C.   Deane.     A  LITTLE   BOOK   OF 
LIGHT  VERSE.     Edited  by.    Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Percy  Dearmer.     See  N.  Hawthorne. 
Leon  Delbos.    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Crown  Zvo.     2S. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 

in  schools  and  by  the  general  reader. 

Demosthenes :      THE     OLYNTHIACS 

AND  PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a 
new  principle  by  Otho  Holland.  Crown 
Zvo.    2S.  6d. 

Demosthenes.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary,  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     2s. 

Charles  Dickens. 

THE  ROCHESTER  EDITION. 

Crown  Zvo.  Each  Volume  js.  6d.  With 
Introductions  by  George  Gissing,  Notes 
by  F.  G.  Kitton,  and  Topographical  Illus- 
trations. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  E.  H.  New.     Two  Volumes. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  J.  Williams.     Two  Volumes. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.     Two  Volumes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations  by 
E.  H.  New. 


THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Bkimelow.  Two 
Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.     Two  Volumes. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  E.  H.  New.     Two  Volumes. 

G.  L.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THEGREEKVIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc. 
METEOROLOGYo  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate,  Illustrated.  Crown 
Zvo.     2s.  6a\    [University  Extension  Series. 

Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whit- 
ley. WOMEN'S  WORK.  Crown  Zvo. 
25.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.   ENGLISH 

VILLAGES.   Illustrated.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'A  book  which  for  its    instructive  and 

pictorial  value  should  find  a  place  in  every 

village  library.' — Scotsman. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  Introduction  by 
Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local 
Observances,  Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient 
Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     2S.  6d.     [University  Extension  Series. 

E.  Dowden,  Litt.D.     See  Shakespeare. 

J.  DOWden.  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary 
and  Liturgical  Aspects.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    ?s.6d.    [  Churchman's  Library. 

S.  R.  Driver.,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'A  welcome  companion   to   the  author's 
famous  "Introduction."' — Guardian. 

S.  J.  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of 
'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.*  ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc,  and  V.  A.  Mundella. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  114  Illustrations.    CrownZvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Science  Primers. 
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The  Earl  of  Durham.    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

A  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which 
Lord  Durham  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  British  North  America 
in  1839.  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
utterance  on  British  colonial  policy  ever 
published. 

W.  A.  Dutt.  NORFOLK.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  Boulter.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.  With 
coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate.      Large  Demy  Zvo.     21s.  net. 

Clement  Edwards.     RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION.        Crown    Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series 

W.  Douglas  Edwards,    commercial 

LAW.   Crown  Zvo.   2s.  [Commercial  Series. 

H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  Demy 
Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by 
accuracy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of 
facts,  and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

C.  G.  Ellaby.  ROME.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  Boulter.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  3s.  ; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Thomas  Ellwood,  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  byC.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

[Standard  Library. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.    It  has  a  long  Introduction  and  many 
Footnotes. 

E.  EngeL  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  :  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  $7*0.     3s.  6d. 

Dean  Farrar.    See  A  Kempis. 

Susan  Ferrier.    marriage.    Edited  by 

Miss  Goodrich  Freer  and  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Zvo.  Each 
volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  Zvo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net.  ; 
leather,  25.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

W.  S.  Finn,  M.A.  JUNIOR  ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

C.H.  Firth, M.A.  CROMWELL'S  ARMY: 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.     Crown  Zvo.     7s.  6d. 


An  elaborate  study  and  description  of 
Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  was  secured.  The  '  New 
Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail. 
G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 

Edward  FitzGerald.    THE  rubaiyat 

OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Crown 
Zvo.  6s. 
EUPHRANOR:  A  Dialogue  on  Youth. 
$2mo.  Leather,  2s.net.  [Miniature Library. 

E.    A.    FitzGerald.     THE     HIGHEST 

ANDES. _  With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations, 
13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.    Royal  Zvo.     30s.  net. 

W.  H.  Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C  L,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENTS'  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Part  1.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Litany.  Edited  by.  CrownZvo.  2s.  6d. 

C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.     See  Thomas  Carlyle. 

W.  Warde  Fowler.  M.A.     See  Gilbert 

White. 
J.  F.  Fraser.    ROUND   THE   WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.     With  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' 
— Yorkshire  Post. 

S.  C.  Freer.     See  John  Bunyan. 
W.  French,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the   Storey 
Institute,     Lancaster.       PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.      Part  1.     With  numerous 
Diagrams.     Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 
!  An    excellent   and   eminently  practical 
little  book.' — Schoolmaster. 

Ed.   von   Freudenreich.    DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mrs.  Gaskell.  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  With  numerous  Plans.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.' — Times. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND:  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Third 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d. 
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A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Crown  Zvo.     is.  td. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Eighth  Edition.  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Zvo.     3s. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF    COMMERCE. 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d.        [Commercial  Series. 

COMMERCIAL    EXAMINATION 

PAPERS.     Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 
BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES 
FROM   ELIZABETH    TO  VICTORIA. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     is. 

[Commercial  Series. 
ENGLISH     SOCIAL    REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.,  and  R.  A. 

Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY,  Crown 
Zvo.     2S.  td.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Edward  Gibbon,   the  decline  and 

FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  Gilt  top, 
8s.  6d.  each.     A  Iso,  Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each. 

'At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern 
edition  of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition 
the  nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

[Standard  Library. 
MEMOIRS   OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.    Edited, with  an   Introduction  and 
Notes,    by   G.    Birkbeck    Hill,    LL.D. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary  life. 
Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appendices  are  a 
repertory  of  almost  all  that  can  be  known 
about  Gibbon.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

[Standard  Library. 

E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  Zvo.    6s. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 
'Dr. "Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 
degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy  worker 
and  the  intelligent  student  the  commentary 
will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it  will,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  be  much  in  demand.  The 
Introduction  is  almost  a  model  of  concise, 
straightforward,  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
subject  treated.' — Athenceum. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  With  an 
Introduction.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 


'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  edition 
of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.  It  was  greatly  wanted. 
Dr.  Gibson  has  given  theological  students 
just  what  they  want,  and  we  should  like  to 
think  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
candidate  for  orders.' — Guardian. 
THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Fcap  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
leather,  4s.    net.  [Little    Biographies. 

See  also  George  Herbert. 

George  Gissing.     See  Dickens. 
A.   D.    Godley,  M.A.,    Fellow  of   Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     LYRA    FRIVOL  A. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.   Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  td.  net. 
SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  td. 
A  new  volume  of  humorous  verse  uniform 
with  Lyra  Frivola. 

'Neat,    brisk,    ingenious.'— Manchester 
Guardian. 

1  The  verse  is  facile,  the  wit  is  ready.' 

Daily  Mail. 
'Excellent   and  amusing.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

MiSB  GOOdrich-Freer.     See  Susan  Ferrier. 

H.  L.  Goudge,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  THE  FIRST 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by. 
Demy  8vo.     6s. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 

P.  Anderson  Graham.     THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.   Crown  8w.     2s.  td. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     psych- 

OLOGY.      Second  Edition.      Crown  8vo. 
2s.  td.  [University  Extension  Series. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.     Crown 

8vo.     ts. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  and  experiences. 

E.  M'Queen  Gray.  GERMAN  PASSAGES 

FOR        UNSEEN       TRANSLATION. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  td. 

P.  L.  Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Bir- 
mingham. THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  8vo.    3.?.  td. 

G.  BUCkland  Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Crown 
Zvo.    3s.  td. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

E.  T.  Green,  M.A.  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST.     Crown  Zvo.    ts. 

[Churchman's  Library 
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R.   A.   Gregory.     THE  VAULT  OF 

HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 
W.  Hall  Griffin,  M.A.   See  Robert  Browning. 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1845-95.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d. 

F.  Hindes  Groome.     See  George  Borrow.  ' 
M.  L.  Gwynn.      A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Royal Zvo.     12s. 
This  is  a  birthday-book    of   exceptional 

dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  chosen 

with  particular  care. 

Stephen  Gywnn.    See  Thackeray. 

John  Hackett,  b.d.     a  HISTORY  OF 

THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.  15s.  net. 
A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Zvo.     15s. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration 
in  Northern  Borneo.  It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

R.  A.  Hadfield.   See  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 

R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  G.   Neal.     THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo. 
2 1  j.  net. 

F.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 

ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Trans- 
lated into  English.   Demy  Zvo.    12s.6d.net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

J.  L.  Hammond.  _  CHARLES  JAMES 

FOX  :  A  Biographical  Study.  Demy  Zvo. 
\os.  6d. 

D.  Hrnnay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Early 
1  ib  ss  to  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  ?s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.    1200-1688. 

See  also  R.  Southey. 

James  0.  Hannay,  M.A.    THE  SPIRIT 

AND    ORIGIN    OF    CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

Clifford  Harrison,     reading    and 

READERS.     Fcap.  Zvo.  I  2s.  6d. 

'  An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' —  - 
Manchester  Guardian. 
H.  C.  Hart.     See  Shakespeare. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  THE  scarlet 

LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer, 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather, 
ss.  6d  net.  [Little  Library. 


Sven  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  THROUGH  ASIA. 
With  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps. 
Two  Volumes.     Royal  Zvo.     36s.  net. 

T.  F.  Henderson.   A  little  book  of 

SCOTTISH  VERSE.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    With 

12  Illustrations.    Fcap   8»<?.    Cloth,  3J.  6d. ; 

leather,  4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

See  also  D.  M.  Moir. 

W.E.Henley.    ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

Crown  Zvo.     Gilt  top.     3s.  6d. 

W.  E.  Henley  and  C.  Whibley.    A  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Crown  Zvo. 
Buckram,  gilt  top.     6s. 

H.  H.  HenSOn,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Westminster.  APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY  :  As  Illustrated 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT— AND  AFTER. 
An  Appeal  addressed  with  all  possible 
respect  to  the  Nonconformists,  Fellow- 
Guardians  with  English  Churchmen  of  the 
National  Christianity.     Crown  Zvo.     is. 

George  Herbert.     THE    temple. 

Edited,  with  an   Introduction   and   Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Pott  Zvo.   .  Cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 

Herodotus :  easy  selections,   with 

Vocabulary.  By  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     if.  6d. 

W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.  A.  ENGLISH  TRADE 
AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

T.  HUbert.     THE   AIR    GUN  :   or,   How 

the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major  nearly 
lost  their  Holidays.  Illustrated.  Demy 
i6mo.     2S,  6d.  [Little  Blue  Books. 

Clare  Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL,  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL. With  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  Zvo.    2s. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Henry  Hill,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for 
use  in  South  African  schools. 
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G.  Blrkbeck  Hill,  LL.D.     See  Gibbon. 

Howard  C.  Hillegas.  with  the  BOER 

FORCES.    With  24  Illustrations.    Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Emily  Hobhouse.  the  BRUNT  OF  the 

WAR.   With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

L.  T.  HobbOUSe,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  Svo.     21s. 

J.  A.  HobSOn,  M.A.  PROBLEMS  OF 
POVERTY :_  An  Inquiry  into  the  Indus- 
trial Condition  of  the  Poor.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series  and  University 
Extension  Series. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.    Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.  GEORGE  FOX, 
THE  QUAKER.     With  Portrait.     Crown 


Svo.     -is.  6d. 


[Leaders  of  Religion. 


Chester  Holcombe.  THE  REAL  CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  It  is  an  important  addition  tc  the 
materials  before  the  public  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro- 
blem.'— Times. 

Sir  T.  H.  Holdicb,  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND  :  being  a  Per- 
sonal Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     155.  net. 

'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place  as  the 
classical  work  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 

W.  S.  Holdswortb,  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes, 
Vol.  I.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Canon  Scott  Holland.     LYRA  APOS- 

TOLICA.  With  an  Introduction.  Notes 
by  H.  C.  Beeching.M.A.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

G.  J.  Holyoake.   the  co-operative 

MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Horace:  THE  ODES  AND  EPODES. 
Translated  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo. 
2S,  [Classical  Translations. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
A- Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    $s. 

'A  brilliant  essay  —  simple,  sound,  and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  leather, 
4.?.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 


R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.  JOHN  HOWE. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.     -3>s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Alexander  Hosie.    Manchuria,   with 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.  DemySvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

G.  Howell.  TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW 
AND  OLD.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

John  Hughes.  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
With  a  Prefatory  Noteby  Ellis  J.  Griffith, 
M.P.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  td. 

A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  CARDINAL  MAN- 
NING. With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 
6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

See  also  Tauler. 

Edward  Hutton.     See  Richard  Crashaw. 

R.  H.  Hutton.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.    THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

THOMAS      MORE.       With       Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Croiun  Svo.    $s. 
WILLIAM  LAUD.     With  Portrait.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 
F.  A.  Hyett.    A  SHORT   HISTORY  OF 

FLORENCE.     Demy  Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Lord  Iddesleigb.     See  Susan  Ferrier. 

W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN  MYS- 
TICISM. The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

1  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lectureship.' — 
Record. 

A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Crown  Svo.     -js.  6d. 

'Written  in  a  vigorous  and  effective  style 
.  .  .  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  account.' — 
Spectator. 

S.Jackson,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF  BUSI- 
NESS. Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  Svo. 
is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

J.  Stephen  Jeans,    trusts,  pools, 

AND  CORNERS.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
E.  JenkS,  M.A.,   Professor  of  Law  at  Uni- 
versity   College,    Liverpool.      ENGLISH 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.      Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 
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C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     See  Pascal. 
Augustus  Jessopp.D.D.  JOHN  DONNE. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  Zvo.     3  s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

F.  B.  JevOUS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.  EVOLUTION. 
Crown  Zvo.    35.  6d.   [Churchman's  Library. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of  the 
author's  judgment.  He  is  at  once  critical 
and  luminous,  at  once  just  and  suggestive. 
A  comprehensive  and  thorough  book.' — 
Birmingham  Post. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.     BRITISH 

CENTRAL   AFRICA.      With  nearly  200 
Illustrations     and     Six      Maps.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  \to.     \Zs.  net. 
H.  Jones.    A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS 
AND  BUSINESS.     CrownZvo.  _  is.  6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 

Lady  Julian  of  Norwich,  revela- 
tions OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.     Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
ms.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book  which 
Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  calls 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revelations.' 

Juvenal,  THE  SATIRES  OF.  Translated 
by  S.  G.  Owen.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

M.  Kaufmann.     SOCIALISM   AND 

MODERN  THOUGHT.  Crown  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

J.  F.  Keating,  D.D.    the  agape  and 

THE  EUCHARIST.    Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

John  Keble.   the  christian  year. 

With  an   Introduction  and   Notes  by  W. 

Lock,   D.D.,  Warden    of  Keble    College. 

Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell.     Second 

Edition.      Fcap.    Zvo.       3s.    6d  ;    padded 

morocco,  $s. 
THE    CHRISTIAN  YEAR.      With  Intro- 

duction    and    Notes    by    Walter    Lock, 

D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.     Second 

Edition.    Pott  Zvo.   Cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s. 

6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

LYRA    INNOCENTIUM.      Edited,    with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock, 

D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

Pott  Zvo.     Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
[Library  of  Devotion. 
1  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 

been  published  more  attractively.' — 

Academy. 

Thomas  A  Kempis.   the  imitation 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. ; 
padded  morocco,  5^. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Re- 
vised  Translation,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Third  Edition.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
2S.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book 

which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 

time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left 

the  hands  of  the  author. 

The  Same  Edition  in  large  type.  Crown 
Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

James  Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
CORINTHIANS.  With  Introduction, 
Dissertations  and  Notes.     Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

J.  D.  Kestell.  THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

C.  W.  Kimmins,  m.a.  the  chem- 
istry  OF   LIFE    and    health. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  W.  Kinglake.    eothen.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Pott  Zvo.     Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Rudyard  Kipling.     BARRACK -ROOM 

BALLADS.    73rd  Thousand.    Crown  Zvo. 

6s.  ;  leather,  6s.  net. 

1  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 

of  character.   .   .   .    Unmistakable    genius 

rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 

palpitate  with  emotion.    We  read  them  with 

laughter  and  tears  :  the  metres  throb  in  our 

pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered  words  tingle 

with  life;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what 

is  ?  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE    SEVEN     SEAS.      62nd  Thousand. 

Crown    Zvo.      Buckram,   gilt    top,     6s.  ; 

leather,  6s.  net. 

1  The   Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it   is 

no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 

statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to 

take  account  of  them.' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 
F.  G.  Kitton.     See  Dickens. 
W.  J.  KnOX  Little.     See  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Charles     Lamto,     THE     COMPLETE 

WORKS  OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Seven 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  each. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  100 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d. 

'This   edition    is   in    many   respects   of 
peculiar  beauty. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF 
ELIA.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  \s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
William  Mulready.  A  new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,     is.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and 
has  been  discovered  and  identified  as  the 
work  of  Charles  Lamb  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  original 
edition,  which  was  illustrated  by  Mulready. 

Professor    Lambros.       ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA.  Edited  by.  Demy  Zvo. 
ys.  6d.  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.     THE   life    of 

SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

F.  Langbridge,  M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 

BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 

William  Law.   a  serious  call  to  a 

DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D. , 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line 
for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

G.  S.  Layard.    the  life  of  mrs. 

LYNN  LINTON.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

Captain  Melville  Lee.    A  HISTORY  OF 

POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crown  Zvo. 
js.  6d. 

'  A  learned  book,  comprising  many  curious 
details  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  student  who  will  consult  it  for  exact 
information.' — Daily  News. 

V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.     Crozvn  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

W.  M.  Lindsay.   See  Piautus. 

Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Kebie  Col- 
lege. ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

See  also  Keble  and  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Zvo.    3s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

George  Horace  Lorimer.      LETTERS 

FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 


E.  V.  Lucas.  THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 
Described  in  Verse,  with  Coloured  Pic- 
tures by  F.  D.  Bedford.     Small  i,to.     6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  intro- 
duction of  a  country  child  to  the  delights 
and  sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

'  A  beautiful  children's  book.' 

Black  and  White. 
'The  most  inimitable  verses  and  interest- 
ing pictures.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  Of  quite  unusual  charm.' 

Daily  Telegraph. 
See  also  Jane  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
and  Charles  Lamb. 

Morton  LUCe.     See  Shakespeare. 

Lucian.  SIX  DIALOGUES  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Trans- 
lated by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  A  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EM- 
PIRE.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton.     WOMEN   and 

THEIR  WORK.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

'  Thoughtful,  interesting, practical.' — 

Guardian. 

'The  book  is  full  of  sound  precept  given 
with  sympathy  and  wit.' — Pilot. 

Lord  Macaulay.  critical  and  his- 
torical ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C 
Montague,  M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s.  each.  [Standard  Library. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  BOOKKEEPING  BY  DOUBLE 
ENTRY.     Crown  Zvo.     2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch.  COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'  Most  carefully  executed,  readable  and 
informing. ' — Scotsman. 

F.  MacCunn.  JOHN  KNOX.  With  Por- 
trait.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

A.    S.    M'Dowall.       THE    LIFE    OF 

CHATHAM.    With  12  Illustrations.   Fcap. 
Zvo.     Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather,  4s.  ?iet. 

[Little  Biographies. 

A.  M.  Mackay.  THE  CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.     Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'The    book    throughout     is     frank    and 
courageous.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
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M.  Macmillan,  M.A.     See  Shakespeare. 

Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.     A  PRIMER  OF 

WORDSWORTH.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

F.  W.  Maitland.  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.    Royal  Zvo.     -js.6d. 

H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.     Crozvn  8m     1*.  6d. 

E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  A.  M.  Cook, 

M.A.        PASSAGES      FOR     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Bvo.     2s-  6d. 

'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better 

fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' 

— Guardian. 
J.   E.   Marr,  F.R.S.,   Fellow  of  St.   John's 

College,  Cambridge.    THE  SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY  OF  SCENERY.    Second  Edition. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

1 A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 

in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike  to 

the  student  of  geology  and  geography  and 

to  the  tourist.' — Athenaum. 
AGRICULTURAL     GEOLOGY.         With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
A.  J.  Mason.     THOMAS    CRANMER. 

With  Portrait.     Crozvn  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

George  Massee.    THE  EVOLUTION  OF 

PLANT    LIFE:     Lower    Forms.       With 
Illustrations.     Crozvn  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.A.    TENNYSON 

AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.    Crozvn 
Zvo.     6s. 

'A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  apprecia- 
tion,   full    of   interest    and    suggestion.' — 
World. 
Annie  Matheson.     See  Mrs.  Craik. 

Emma  S.  Mellows,    a  short  story 

OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    Crown 
Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

'A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of 
the  growth  of  English  literature.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.     See  Gilbert  White. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  HAWKING.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  Zvo.     ios.  6d. 


J.G.MillaiS.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  With  319 
Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  Photogravure. 
2  vols.  Royal  Zvo.  20s.net. 
'  This  splendid  work.' — World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty.  Special 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  extraordinary 
completeness  of  the  illustrations.' — Graphic. 

C.  T.  MilliS,  M.I.M.E.,  Principal  of  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  College.  TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC  AND  GEO- 
METRY. With  Diagrams.  Crozvn  Zvo. 
■is.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 


A    HISTORY    OF 
Fully     Illustrated. 


J.   G.  Milne,   M.A. 
ROMAN     EGYPT. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.   outlines 

OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

A  text  -  book  designed  to  cover  the 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
D.  M.  Moir.  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.     See  Macaulay. 
H.  E.  Moore.     BACK  TO  THE  LAND  : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  cure  for  Rural  Depopu- 
lation.    Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 
W.    R.    Morflll,    Oriel  College,   Oxford.     A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE   GREAT   TO   ALEXANDER    II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crozvn  Zz>o.    ys.  6d. 
This    history,    is    founded    on    a    study 
of  original  documents,  and  though   neces- 
sarily   brief,    is    the    most    comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.     Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  social  and  literary 
development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent 
expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 
R.     J.    Morich,     late    of    Clifton     College. 
GERMAN    EXAMINATION   PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR 
AND  IDIOMS.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 
Zvo.     2s.  6d.       [School  Examination  Series. 
A    Key,  issued  to   Tutors    and    Private 
Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 
to    the    Publishers.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  net. 
MiSS  Anderson  Morton.  See  Miss  Brodrick. 
H.  C.  G.  MOUle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.    CHARLES  SIMEON.     With  Por- 
trait.    Crozvn  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

M.   M.   Pattison    Muir,    M.A.       THE 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated.    Crozvn  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 
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V.  A.  Mundella,  M.  A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

W.  G.  Neal.    See  R   N.  Hall. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH:  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  With  16  Illustrations  and 
a  Plan.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

J.  B.  B.  Nichols.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Nimrod.  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 
JOHN  MYTTON,  ESQ.  With  18 
Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Alken  and 
T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
100  copies  on  large  Japanese  paper,  11s.  net. 
[Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

James  Nortlicote,  R.A.,  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF,  WITH  JAMES  WARD. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

A.  H.  Norway,  Author  of '  Highways  and  By- 
ways in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  NAPLES  : 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  A.  G.  Ferard.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  &d- 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  Vol.  11.:  The  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.    21s. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to  the 
exact  history  of  the  world  has  possessed 
more  enduring  value.'— Daily  Chronicle. 

Prince  Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TON- 
KIN TO  INDIA.  Translated  byHAMLEY 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    Crown  4  to,  gilt  top.     25J. 

R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxon.,  and  Principal  of  Pusey 
House.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
INCARNATION.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of 
the  main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  With  Por- 
trait.    Crown  Zvo.     2>s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

J.  H.  Overton,  M.A.  JOHN  WESLEY. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 


M.  N.  Oxford,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A 
HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.  Crown 
Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen.  A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     15  J. 

'A  thoroughgoing  working  text-book  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' — 
Scotsman. 

Prof.  L£on  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by.  Demy  Zvo. 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Byzantine  Texts. 

Pascal,  THE  THOUGHTS  OF.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram. 
Pott  Zvo.     2S.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

George  Paston.    SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE 

GEORGIAN  PERIOD.  With  many  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

'Touched  with  lightness  and  sympathy. 
We  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  are  tired 
with  the  trash  of  novels.' — Spectator. 

'This  book  is  the  highly  diverting  pro- 
duct of  research  and  compilation.  It  is  a 
magazine  of  instructive  and  amusing  infor- 
mation.'— Academy. 

H.  W.  Paul.     See  Laurence  Sterne. 

E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A.  THE  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many 
Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 

'A  well-written,  copious,  authentic  his- 
tory. ' —  Times. 

R.  E.  Peary,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  NORTHWARD 
OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE.  With  over  800 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  Royal  Zvo.  32s.  net. 
•His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the 
permanent  literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 

Sidney  Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

G.  H.  Perris.  THE  PROTECTIONIST 
PERIL  ;  or  the  Finance  of  the  Empire. 
Crown  Zvo.     is. 

M.  Perngini.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

J.  P.  Peters,  D.D.  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'  Every  page  reveals  wide  reading,  used 
with  sound  and  scholarly  judgment.' 

— Manchester  Guardian. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Crown 
8vo.    6s.  each. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote 
sound  and  accurate  study,  and  supply  a 
vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of 
Egyptology. ' — Times. 

Vol.  i.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.    Fifth  Edition. 

Vol.  ii.    The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dy- 

nasties.     Third  Edition. 
Vol.  iv.    The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 
Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.    J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  vi.      Egypt    in    the    Middle    Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.      Fully   Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AMARNA   TABLETS.     Crown  8vo. 

2S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Trist- 
ram  Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill 
in  elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

Philip  Pienaar.    with  steyn  and 

DE  WET.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
3$.  6d. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boer 
telegraphist  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
during  the  war. 

PlautUS.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss. 
have  been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin 
verse.     The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

J.  T.   Plo-wden-Wardlaw,  B.A.,   King's 

College,  Cambridge.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Crcrwn  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

FrankPodmore.  modern  spiritual- 
ism.   Tzvo  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    21s.  net. 

A  History  and  a  Criticism. 

'A  complete  guide  to  a  very  complex 
subj  ec  t . ' — A  cademy. 


'  Of  great  scientific  value  and  considerable 
popular  interest.' — Scots>nan. 

'  A  masterpiece  of  scientific  analysis  and 
exposition.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  hold 
the  field  for  a  long  time.' — Star. 

'  The  entire  book  is  characterised  by  the 
greatest  candour  and  fairness,  and  affords 
pleasant  reading  upon  an  entrancing  theme.' 
— Public  Opinion. 

A.  W.  Pollard.    OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo*. 
js.  6d.  net. 

M.  C.  Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

An  Old  Potter  Boy.    WHEN  I  WAS  A 

CHILD.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

G.  Pradeau.    A  key  TO  THE  TIME 

ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a  Dial.  Small  quarto. 
35.  6d. 

G.  Prance.    See  R.  Wyon. 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth 
Edition.        Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Proces- 
sion of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T. 
Quiller  Couch.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram. 
6s. 

R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.    THE  acts  OF 

THE  APOSTLES.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  8vo.     \2S.  6d. 

[Westminster  Commentaries. 

'A  really  helpful  book.  Both  introduction 
and  commentary  are  marked  by  common 
sense  and  adequate  knowledge. ' — Guardian. 

B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely.  THE  PSALMS 
OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s. ;  leather, 
2s.6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Hastings  RashdallfM.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOCTRINE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

W.  Reason,  m.a.    university  and 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Crozvn  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Charles  Richardson.    THE  ENGLISH 

TURF.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

M.  E.  Roberts.     See  C.  C.  Channer. 
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A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures 
of  1901.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

'A  notable  volume.  Its  chief  value  and 
interest  is  in  its  historic  treatment  of  its 
great  theme.' — Daily  Netus. 

'  It  is  altogether  a  solid  piece  of  work  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Christian  thought.' — Scotsman. 

Sir G. S. Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL : 

The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     zos.  6d. 

'A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would 
have  thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling, 
more  piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

J.  W.  Robertson-Scott,   the  people 

OF  CHINA.  With  a  Map.  Crown  Zvo. 
3*.  6d. 

A.  W.  Robinson,  M.  A.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained.  _  Fed}. 
Zvo.     is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

'  The  most  attractive,  sensible,  and  in- 
structive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

Cecilia  Robinson.   THE  MINISTRY  OF 

DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Crown 
Zvo.     2s'  6d* 

G.  Rodwell,  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

Fred  Roe.   ancient  coffers  and 

CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illustrations.  Quarto. 

E.  S.  ROBCOe.   ROBERT  HARLEY,  EARL 
OF  OXFORD.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo. 
is.  6d. 
This  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  existence. 

Edward  Rose,    the  rose  reader. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  Also  in  4  Parts.  Parts  I.  and II. 
6d.  each  ;  Part  III.  Zd. ;  Part  IV.  lod. 

A  reader  on  a  new  and  original  plan. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
entire  avoidance  of  irregularly-spelt  words 
until  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  principle  of  reading,  and  learned  its 
enjoyment.  The  reading  of  connected  sen- 
tences begins  from  the  first  page,  before  the 
entire  alphabet  is  introduced. 

E.  Denison  ROSS,  M.A.  SeeW.  Beckford 
and  Edward  FitzGerald. 

A.  E.  Ruble,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham.  THE  GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 
Edited  by.  With  three  Maps.  Crown  Zvo. 
xs.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Crown 
Zvo.     2s.  [Junior  School  Books. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

St.  Anselm,  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  is.  1  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF. 
Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition.  Pott 
Zvo.     Cloth,  2s  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 

English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  masterly 

exposition.    We  augur  well  of  a  series  which 

begins  so  satisfactorily.' — Times. 

Viscount  St.  Cyres.     THE  LIFE  OF 

FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

1  We  have  in  this  admirable  volume  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  portrait 
gallery.' — Daily  News. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales;    ON  THE  LOVE 

OF  GOD.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little, 
M.A.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather, 
2s.6d.net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

A.  L.  Salmon.  CORNWALL.  Illustrated 
by  B.  C.  Boulter.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  3J.  ; 
leather^  y.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d. 

C.   Sathas.     the    history    of 

PSELLUS.     Demy  Zvo.    15s.  net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

H.G.Seeley,  f.r.s.  dragons  of  the 

AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown 
Zvo.    6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their  rela- 
tions to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living 
and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an  original  series 
of  illustrations. 

V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Zvo.    2S.  6d.    [University  Extension  Series. 

Edmund   Selous.     TOMMY    SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

'A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book  :  a  nur- 
sery classic' — Athenceum. 
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William  Shakespeare. 

THE  ARDEN  EDITION. 

Demy  8vo.  3J.  6d.  each  volume.  General 
Editor,  W.  J.  Craig.  An  Edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with 
a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to 
prove  more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than 
this  one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden, 
Litt.D 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

JULIUS    CAESAR.      Edited  by  M.   Mac- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE    TEMPEST.        Edited    by    Morton- 
Luce. 
OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C  Hart. 
CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

A.  Sharp.     VICTORIAN  POETS.     Crown 

8vo.     2S.  6d.     [University  Extension  Series. 

J.  S.  ShedlOCk.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA :  Its  Origin  and  Development. 
Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A.    LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8yo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Evan  Small,  m.a.    the  earth.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Crown  °vo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Nowell  C.   Smith,  M.A.,  Fellow   of   New 

College,  Oxford.    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.     Pott  8vo.     Cloth , 

is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
F.    J.    Snell.     A    BOOK    OF    EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
SophOCles.        ELECTRA     AND     AJAX. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     2s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

L.  A.  Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos,  Modern 

Language  Masters  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham.  A  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
GRAMMAR.  Junior  School  Books. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Caven- 
dish). Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannay.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 

C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.  HIS- 
TORY AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAM- 
INATION  PAPERS.  Second  Edition. 
Croivn  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 


W.  A.  SpOOner,  M.A.,  Warden  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  BISHOP  BUTLER.  With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late  Rector  of  Bain- 
ton,  Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  A  BOOK  OF 
DEVOTIONS.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 
1  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind. 
It  deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

See  also  Cardinal  Bona. 

'Stancliffe.'    GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on  Ele- 
mentary Accidence.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.     2s. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised.  i8mo. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CESAR. 
The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo.     is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  1. 
The  Kings  of  Rome.  iSmo.  Second  Edi- 
tion,    is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises  in 
Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Croivn  8vo.  is.  6d.  Key, 
3$.  net.     Original  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    is.  6d.    With  Vocabulary.    2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
With  Vocabulary.     2s.     Key,  2s.  net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8mo.    Second  Edition,     is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.    18m  0.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
8vo.     is.  6d. 
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EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION. Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition. 
iZmo.     8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Crown  Zvo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabulary. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  Key. 
3^.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is. 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.     Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo. 

2S.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

A   Key,   issued   to   Tutors    and    Private 

Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 

to    the     Publishers.       Fifth    Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE    EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     2s.  6d.      [School  Examination  Series. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7s.  net. 

GREEK   EXAMINATION   PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.      Sixth  Edition.      Crown  Zvo. 

2S.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Third  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

6s.  net. 

LATIN    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 

IDIOMS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  Zvo. 

2S.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 

6s.  net. 

R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including 
Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  and  Geology.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 


I  C.  Stephenson,  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards.  of  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds.  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  Second  Edition, 
ys.  6d. 

J.   Stephenson,  M.A.    THE    CHIEF 

TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.     Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  present  in  clear  and  popular 
form  the  main  truths  of  the  Faith.  The 
book  is  intended  for  lay  workers  in  the 
Church,  for  educated  parents  and  for 
teachers  generally. 

Laurence  Sterne.    A  sentimental 

JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

W.  Sterry,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d. 

Katherine  Steuart.  BY  ALLAN  WATER. 

Second  Edition.     Croiun  Zvo.    6s. 

'A  delightful  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact, 
tradition  and  history.  There  is  not  a  page 
which  is  not  informing  and  not  entertaining.' 
— Spectator. 

'  A  charming  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Has  a  unique  charm.' — Pilot. 

'  A  unique  series  of  historical  pictures.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions, by  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     12s. 

Library  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  2vols.  25s.net. 
'Irresistible in  theirraciness,theirvariety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance,  the 
truest  record  of  a  "richly  compounded 
spirit"  that  the  literature  of  our  time  has 
preserved. ' —  Times. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     Buckram.    6s. 

THE  LIFE  OFR.  L.STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
ODYSSEY.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

Charles  Strachey*.     See  Chesterfield. 

A.  W.  Streane,  D.D.    ECCLESIASTES. 

Explained.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 
'  Scholarly,  suggestive,  and   particularly 
interesting.' — Bookman. 
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Clement  E.  Stretton.    A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  DetnySvo.  12s.  6d. 
H.  StrOUd,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Capt.  Donald  Stuart,  the  STRUGGLE 

FOR    PERSIA.     With  a   Map.      Crown 

8vo,     6s. 

F.  SuddardS.     See  C.  Stephenson. 
Jonathan  Swift.    THE  JOURNAL  TO 

STELLA.      Edited    by    G.    A.    Aitken. 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  [Standard  Library. 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.     Crozvn  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

NettaSyrett.  A  SCHOOL  YEAR.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  16m 0.     2s.  6d. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 

TacitUS.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College. 
Crown  8vo.     zs. 

GERMANIA.     By  the  same  Editor.     Cro7vn 

8vO.       2S. 

AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Townshend,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
■zs.  6d.  [Classical  Translations. 

J.  Tauler.     THE    INNER   WAY.      Being 

Thirty-six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction. 
By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth, 
is.  ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

E.  L.  Taunton.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo.     zis.net. 

'  A  history  of  permanent  value,  which 
covers  ground  never  properly  investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.  A  most  interesting  and 
careful  book.' — Literature. 

F.  G.    Taylor,    M.A.      COMMERCIAL 

ARITHMETIC.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     is.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

Miss  J.  A.  Taylor.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WALTER  RALEIGH.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  leather 
4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilleand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME.#  Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

*  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this 
carefully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment  and 
the  human  interest  with  which  he  has  in- 
spired his  subject.' — Athenceum. 


Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    THE  early 

POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

[Standard  Library. 

Also  with  10  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 

by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An   elaborate   edition  of  the   celebrated 

volume  which  was  published  in  its  final  and 

definitive  form  in  1853. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.     Crozun  8vo.    6s. 

[Standard  Library. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beeching, 
M.A.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net; 
leather,  zs.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A.  Pott8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.      [Little  Library. 

C.  S.  Terry.  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
YOUNG  PRETENDER.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  35.  6d. ;  leather, 
4s.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Alice  Terton.  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Crown  ivo.    3s.  6d. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,   vanity  fair. 

With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three 
Volumes.  Pott  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
PENDENNIS.       Edited    by     S.     Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes.     Pott  8vo.    Each  volume, 
cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 
ESMOND.      Edited    by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Two  volumes.     Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume, 
cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Gwynn.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.    INSECT  LIFE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  H.  Thompson.  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITS  COLLEGES.  Illustrated  by  E.  H. 
New.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  3s. ;  leather, 
3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

'It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and 
is  just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 
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H.W.  Tompkins,  F.R.H.S.  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott 
8vo.     Cloth,  3s.  ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 

Paget  TOyHbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     See  Dante. 

DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES. 
Dewy  8z-o.     \os.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  &£»  leather,  4s. 
net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Herbert  Trench,  deirdre  wed  :  and 

Other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     5$. 

G.  E.  Troutbeck.  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Pott  8vo.      Cloth,  3s.  ;   leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first  place.' — 
Academy. 

'A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 

Gertrude  Tuckwell.    THE  STATE  AND 

ITS  CHILDREN.     Crown  8w.     2s.  6d. 
[Social  Questions  Series. 

Louisa  Twining.   WORKHOUSES  AND 

PAUPERISM.     Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A.,  F.C.S.     A  JUNIOR 

CHEMISTRY.    Crown  8vp.     2s.  6d. 

[Junior  School  Books. 
G.  W.  Wade,  D.D.     OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.    With  Maps.   Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

' Careful,  scholarly,  embodying  the  best 
results  of  modern  criticism,  and  written 
with  great  lucidity.' — Examiner. 

Izaak  Walton,  the  lives  of  donne, 

WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT  and 
SANDERSON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait.  3s.  6d. 
THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  Edited  by 
J.  Buchan.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

D.  S.  Van  Warmelo.    ON  commando. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  ■ 

' A  fighting  Boer's  simple,  straightforward 
story  of  his  life  on  commando.  .  .  .  Full  of 
entertaining  incidents. ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Grace  Warrack.     See  Lady  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse.    A  little 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    Edited 
by.  Second  Edition.  Pott8vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.       [Little  Library. 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.     See  St.  Anselm. 

F.  C.  Webber,    carpentry  and 

JOINERY.        With    many  Illustrations. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

'An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on 
the  subject.'—  Builder. 


Sidney  H.  Wells.  PRACTICAL  ME- 
CHANICS. With  75  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8z>o. 
3s.  6d.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

J.  WellS,  M.A;,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc. 

'  An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Fifth  Edition. 
Pott  8vo.    Cloth,  3s. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
'An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treat- 
ise, attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

Helen  C.  Wetmore.  THE  LAST  OF  THE 

GREAT  SCOUTS  ('  Buffalo  Bill').     With 

Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy8vo.  6s. 

'A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 

figures  in  the  public  eye.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Wbibley.     See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

L.  Wbibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

G.  H.  Wbitaker,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Edited  by.  Fcap. 
8vo.     is.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W. 
Warde  Fowler,  M.A.     Crozvn  8vo.    6s. 

[Standard  Library. 

E.  E.  Whitfield,     precis  writing 

AND  OFFICE   CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 
COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THEORY    AND    PRACTICE.      Crown 
8vo.     5J.  [Commercial  Series. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

MiSS  Whitley.     See  Lady  Dilke. 

W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.     Crozvn  8yo.     2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series, 

W.  Williamson.  THE  BRITISH  GAR- 
DENER.  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.   10s.  6d. 

W.Williamson,  B.A.  JUNIOR  ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcap.  8yo. 
is.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 
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A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With 
numerous  passages  for  parsing  and  analysis, 
and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  Crown 
8vo.     2S.  [  Junior  School  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  Seventh  Edition.  CrownZvo. 
is.  6d.  [Junior  School  Books. 

EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 
Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     is. 

E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.    THE  MAKERS 
OF  EUROPE.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
A  Text-book  of  European    History    for 

Middle  Forms. 
'  A  book  which  will  be  found  extremely 
useful.' — Secondary  Education. 
Bishop    Wilson.      SACRA     PRIVATA. 
Edited  by  A.  E.   Burn,  B.D.     Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

BecklesWillson.  LORD  STRATHCONA: 

the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  biography,  telling  in  the 
happiest  manner  the  wonderful  career  of  this 
giant  of  empire.' — Black  and  White. 

'  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  work  taken 
as  a  model  for  imitation.  He  has  given  us  an 
excellent  and  quite  adequate  account  of  the 
life  of  the  distinguished  Scotsman.' — World. 

Richard    Wilton,   M.A.,   Canon    of   York. 
LYRA  PASTORALIS:  Songs  of  Nature, 
Church,  and  Home.     Pott  ovo.     2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  devotional  poems. 

S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  CrownBvo.  is.6d. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer. 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  New.  Second  Edition.  Pott  8vo. 
Cloth,  3s.;  leather,  3s. 6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 
'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice  and 


MODERN    ABYSSINIA, 
and  a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo. 


THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE 

AND  HEREAFTER.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

J.  A.  E.  Wood.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
DRESS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  WordSWOrth.     See  Tennyson. 

Arthur  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  SOME  NEW 
TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  Crown 
8vo.     6s.  [Churchman's  Library. 

Sophie  Wright.  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     is.  6d. 

A.  B.  Wylde. 

With  a  Map 
15s.  net. 

G.  Wyndham,  m.p.    the  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  8vo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.     10s.  6d. 

1  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who  love 
our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a  very 
garden  of  delight  in  it.' — Spectator. 

R.  Wyon  and  G.  Prance,    the  LAND 

OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a  description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

T.M.  Young.  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON 
INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of  Work  and 
Workers.  With  an  Introduction  by  Elijah 
Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  CrownSvo.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  paper  boards,  is.  6d. 

'Thorough,  comprehensive,  disconcert- 
ing.'— St.  fames' s  Gazette. 

'Able  and  interesting  ;  a  really  excellent 
contribution.' — Pilot. 


serviceable. ' — Academy 

/Iftetbuen's  Stan&arD  Xfbrarg 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each  Volume. 
'A  series  which,  by  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  production  as  well  as  by  the  qualifications  of 
its  editors,  is  one  of  the  best  things  now  to  be  found  in  the  book  market.' — Manchester  Guardian. 


Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings.    By  Ed- 
ward Gibbon.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  LL.D. 
The  Decline    and    Fall   of    the    Roman 

Empire.    By  Edward  Gibbon.    Edited  by  J.  B. 

Bury,    LL.D.    In   Seven  Volumes.    Also,  Demy 

8vo.     Gilt  top.  8s.  6d.  each. 
The   Natural  History   of   Selborne.      By 

Gilbert  White.     Edited  by   L.   C.    Miall,   F.R.S., 

Assisted  by  W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 
The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ell- 

WOOD.     Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump.  M.A. 
LA  COMMEDIA  Di  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.     The  Italian 

Text.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Lltt.D.,  M.A. 

Also,  Demy  8vo.    Gilt  top.    8s.  6<i. 
The  f.arlyfoemsof  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 


In  Memoriam,  Maud,  and  The  Princhss.    By 

Alfred,  Lord   Tennyson.    Edited   by  J.    Churton 

Collins,  M.A. 
Thb  Journal  to  Stella.     By  Jonathan  Swift. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken,  M.A. 
Tin-:  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his 

Son.    Edited  by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 

Calthrop.     Two  Volumes. 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  By  LordMac- 

aulay.  Edited  by  F.C.  Montague.M.A.  Three  Vols. 
The  French  Revolution.    By  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 

College,  Oxford.     Three  Volumes. 
Thf.  Life  and  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
By   Thomas    Carlyle.      Edited  by  C.    H.    Firth. 
M.A.,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Loiuas.     Three  Volumes. 


General  Literature 
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ZACHARIAH  OF  MiTYLENE.  Translated  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by  L^on  Parmentier  and  M. 
Bidez.    Demy  &vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

The  History  of  Psellus.    Edited  by  C.  Sathas. 
Demy  Zvo.    15s.  net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica.    Edited  by  Professor  Lamb- 
ros.     Demy  Zvo.    7J.  6d.  net. 


Gbe  Xittle  Xfbrarg 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume ,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
'Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.' — Outlook. 


*  A  perfect  series.' — Pilot. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes. 

'  Very  delicious  little  books.' — Literature. 


-St.  James's  Gazette. 


Vanity  Fair.    By  W.   M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by 

S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
Tendennis.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by  S. 

Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.      By    W.    M.    Thackeray.      Edited    by 

Stephen  Gwynn.     T-wo  Volutnes. 
Christmas  BOOKS.    By  \V.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited 

by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  Books.    By  Charles  Dickens.    Edited 

by  Stephen  Gwynn.     Two  Volumes. 
Selections  from  George  Crabbe.    Edited  by 

A.  C.  Deane. 
John   Halifax,   Gentleman.     By   Mrs.   Craik. 

Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.     Two  Volumes. 
Pride  and  Prejudice.     By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas.     T-wo  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    By  Jane  Austen.    Edited 

by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
The  Princess.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.   Edited 

by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
MAUD.     By    Alfred,    Lord   Tennyson.     Edited    by 

Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
IN  MEMORIAM.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 
A  Little  Book  of  English  Lyrics.     With 

Notes. 
THE  INFERNO  OF  Dante.    Translated  by  H.  F. 

Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Translated  by  H. 

F.  Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
THE  Paradiso  OF  Dante.    Translated  by  H.  F. 

Cary.    Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Verse.    Edited  by 

T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  Little  book  of  Light  Verse.    Edited  by  A. 
C.  Deane. 

A  LrrTLE  book  of  English  sonnets.    Edited 
by  J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 


Edited   by 


Selections  from  Wordsworth. 

Nowell  C.  Smith. 

Selections  from  theEarly  Poems  of  Robert 

BROWNING.     Edited  by  W.  Hall  Griffin.  M.A. 

The  English  Poems  of  Richard  Crashaw. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 
Selections  from  William  Blake.    Edited  by 

M.  Perugini. 
A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 
A  Little  Book  of  English  Prose.    Edited  by 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 
EOTHEN.    By  A.  W.  Kinglake.    With  an  Introduction 

and  Notes. 
Cranford.     By    Mrs.   Gaskell.     Edited  by   E.  V. 

Lucas. 
Laykxgro.      By   George    Borrow.      Edited  by  F. 

Himles  Groome.     Two  Volumes. 
Romany   Rye.     By  George  Borrow.     Edited 

John  Sampson. 
The  History  of  the  Caliph  Vathek. 

William  Beckford.     Edited  by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
The    Compleat    Angler.      By   Izaak    Walton. 

Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Marriage.     By  Susan  Ferrier.      Edited    by  Miss 

Goodrich  -  Freer     and    Lord     Iddesleigh.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     By  Susan  Ferrier.     Edited  by 

Miss  Goodrich-Freer  and  Lord  Iddesleigh.     Two 

Volume 1. 
Elia,  and  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles 

Lamb.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  Sentimental  Journey.    By  Laurence  Sterne. 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
MANSIE    WAUCH.     By  D.   M.  Moir.     Edited  by  T. 

F.  Henderson. 
The  Ingoldsby  Legends.    By  R.  H.  Barham. 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  SCARLET  LETTER.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Edited  by  P.  Dearmer. 


by 
By 


Zhc  Xittle  euffcea 


Pott  Svo,  clothe  3_y.; 

Oxford  and  its  Colleges.    By  J.  Wells,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Fourth  Edition. 
Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.    By  A.  Hamilton 

Thompson.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
The  Malvern  Country.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc:.  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Shakespeare's  Country.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 

D.Sc,  F.R.S.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Second 

Edition. 
SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.    Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New. 
WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.       By     G.    E.    Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 


leather^  ^s.  6d.  net. 


By  W.  A.   Dutt.     Illustrated  by  B.  C. 

By  A.  L.  Salmon.    Illustrated  by  B.  C. 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Illustrated  by  J. 


Norfolk. 

Boulter. 
Cornwall. 

Boulter. 
Brittany. 

Wylie. 
The  English  Lakes.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  as.  ;  leather,  4s,  6d.  net. 
Kent.  By  G.  Clinch.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Hertfordshire.    By  H.  W.  Tompkins,  F.R.H.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Rome.      By   C.    G.    Ellaby.      Illustrated  by  B.  C. 
Boulter. 
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Fcap.  Svo.     Each  volume,  cloth ,  3*.  6d.  ;  leather ■,  4*.  «<?/. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI.      By  Paget  Toynbee.    Litt.D., 
M.A.    With  12  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 

SAVONAROLA.     By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A.    With 
12  Illustrations.   Second  Edition. 

JOHN  Howard.    By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Leeds.    With  12  Illustrations. 

Tennyson. 
trations. 


By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.     With  12  Illus- 


Walter    Raleigh. 

12  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.      By    E. 

Illustrations. 
The  Young  Pretender. 

12  Illustrations. 
Robert  Burns.    By  T.  F.  Henderson.    With  1 

Illustrations. 
Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.  With  12  Illustrations. 


By   J.     A.    Taylor.      With 
F.     H.     CAPEY.      With  12 
By  C.  S.  Terry.    With 


Zhc  TLittle  Mue  ffioofcs 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  l6mo.     2s.  6d. 
1  Very  elegant  and  very  interesting  volumes.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'A  delightful  series  of  diminutive  volumes.' — World. 
'The  series  should  be  a  favourite  among  juveniles.' — Observer. 

1.  The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.    By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  The  Beechnut  Book.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Air  Gun.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A  School  Year.    By  Netta  syrett. 

5.  THE  PEELES  AT  THE  CAPITAL.      By  T.  HlLBERT, 

6.  THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE   PRIORY.      By  T.  COBB. 

Gbe  JUuetrateD  ipocKet  Xibrarg  of  flMafn  ano  doloureo  3Booft5 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s-  6d>  nei  *°  4s-  &&•  nei  eac^  volume. 

A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 

general  literature.      These  will  be  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 

without  introduction  or  notes. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  3s.  6d.  net.  100  copies 
on  large  Japanese  paper,  21s.  net. 


The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the 
Picturesque.  By  William  Combe.  With  30 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.  3^.  6d.  net. 
100  copies  on  large  Japanese  paper,  sis.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.    Invented 
and  engraved  by  William  Blake.     3s.  6d.  net. 
These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number — are  re- 
produced in  photogravure.     100  copies  are  printed  on 


large  paper,  with  India  proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  oi 
the  plates.     15^.  ntt. 

The  History  of  johnny  quae  Genus:  the 

Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax.  By  the 
Author  of  '  The  Three  Tours.'  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  by  Rowlandson.  3s.  6d.  net.  100  copies 
on  large  Japanese  paper.    2U.  net. 

Windsor  Castle.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 
George  Cruikshank.    jr.  6d.  net. 

^Esop'S  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by  Thomas 
Bewick.    3.1.  6d.  net. 


The  following  volumes,  which  are  in  active  preparation,  will  be  issued  at  short 
intervals,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  given. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 


By  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
by   T.    Rowlandson. 


The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

With    24    Coloured    Plates 

3s.  6d.  net. 
A  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  book. 
HANDLEY   CROSS.     By    R.    S.    Surtees.     With    17 

Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by 

John  Leech.    4J.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tcur.    By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech.    3s.  td.  net. 
Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.    With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H.  Aiken. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  extremely  rare 

and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which  contains  Aiken's 

very  fine  illustrations  instead  of  the  usual  ones  by 

Phiz. 
ASK  MAMMA.    By  R.  S.  Surtees.    With  13  Coloured 

Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.  By  William  Combe.  With  24 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    3.?.  6d.  net. 


The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  By  William  Combe.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the  Designs 
of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical  Illustrations  by 
the  Author  of  '  Doctor  Syntax.'      Two  Volumes, 
gs.  net. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE  :  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
'Doctor  Syntax.'  Illustrated  with  26  Coloured 
Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson.     4s.  td.  net. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.  By  Nimrod.  With 
35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken.    4*.  6d.  net. 

Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend, 
Corinthian  Tom.  By  Pierce  Egan.  With  36 
Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With 
numerous  Designs  on  Wood.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles  and 
Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  his  Cousin, 
The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  With  31  Coloured  Plates  by  Aiken  and 
Rowlandson,  etc,     Two  Volumes,    gs.  net. 
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Life  in  Paris  :  Comprising  the  Rambles,  Sprees 
and  Amours  of  Dick  Wildfire,  etc.  By  David 
Carey.  With  21  Coloured  Plates  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  and  22  Wood  Engravings  by  the  same 
Artist.    4-r.  6d.  net. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant  Friend, 
Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty.  By  a  Real  Paddy.  With 
19  Coloured  Plates  by  Heath,  Marks,  etc.   3*.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan.  With 
27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane,  and  several 
Designs  on  Wood.    4s.  6d.  net. 

The  ENGLISH  Spy.  By  Bernard  Blackmantle.  With 
72  Coloured  Plates  by  R.  Cruikshank,  and  many 
Illustrations  on  Wood.     Two  Volumes,    gs.  net. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.     By 

R.  S.  Surtees  With  7  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry 
Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  AVith  is  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  by  T. 
Rowlandson.    3s.  6d.  net. 

the    National   Sports  of   Great  Britain. 
With    Descriptions    and    50    Coloured    Plates    by 
Henry  Aiken.   4s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the  large 
folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports  '  by  the  same  artist, 
and  none  of  the  plates  are  similar. 


PLAIN    BOOKS 

THE  GRAVE :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair.  Illustrated 
by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis  Schiavonetti 
from  the  Original  Inventions  of  William  Blake. 
With  an  Engraved  Title  Page  and  a  Portrait  of 
Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 
100  copies  are  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  with  India 
proofs  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  plates.    15^.  net. 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts  in 
the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Smedley.    With  30 
3s.  (>d,  net. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.    3^.  6d.  net. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beautiful 
edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz,  the 
two  Buss  Plates  and  the  32  Contemporary  Onwhyn 
Plates.    3*.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  volume,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  reproductions  of  very  rare  plates. 


Frank  Fairlegh.     By  F.  E. 
Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 


£be  Xlbrarg  of  2>evotlon 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather ■,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.' — The  late  Bishop  of  London. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

1  Charming. '—Record.  '  Delightful.'— Church  Bells. 


The  confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited  by 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Third  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.     Second  Edition. 

A  BOOK  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge.  B.D. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 
Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

The  TEMPLE.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  Guide  TO  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge,  B.D. 

The  Psalms  of  David.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 


W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Edited  by  C.  S. 


The  Inner  Way.    Edited  by  A. 
The   Thoughts  of  Pascal. 

Jerram,  M.A. 
On  the  Love  of  God.     By  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox- Little,  M.A. 
A  Manual  of  Consolation  from  the  Saints 

AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D 
THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.    Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM.     Edited  by  C. 

C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
Grace  Abounding.    By  John  Bunyan.    Edited  by 

S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilsons  Sacra  Privata.    Edited  by 

A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 
LYRA  SACRA :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse.    Selected 
and  edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 


Zbc  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Book  of  Job.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.    Demy  87/0.    6s. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.      Edited  by  R.  B 

Rackham,  M.A.    Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L.  Goudge, 
M.A.    Demy  Svo.     6s. 
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IbanDboofes  of  tTbeolo^g 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  Vohtme. 
Demy  Svo.    12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.    By  R.  L. 

Ottley,  M.A.    Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Dtmy 
Svo.     12  r.  6c?. 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
CREEDS.     By  A.  E.  Bum,  B.D.    Demy  Svo.     ios. 
6d. 

The  philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and 
AMERICA.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  Demy 
8vo.     ios.  6d. 


Zbc  Gburcbman's  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  td. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By  Arthur 
Wright,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.B.     Crown  Svo.    -$s.  6d. 

The  workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book:  Its 
Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


EVOLUTION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  td. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship.   By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  The  old 
Testament.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Church  of  Christ. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Comparative  Theology. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 


ByE.T.  Green,  M.A. 
By  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 


Gbe  Gburcbman's  $fble 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  volumes  are  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the  Authorised 
Version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  correspond  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Church  Lectionary. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.     Edited  by  H.  w 

Fulford,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 
ISAIAH.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Hulsaean 
Professor  of  Divinity.     Two  Volumes.    Fcap.  Svo. 
is.  net  each.    Vol.  I.    With  Map. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A. 
Fcap,  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 


The   Epistle  to  ths   Galatians.    Edited  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 


ECCLESIASTES.    Edited  by    A. 
Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 


W.  Streane,   D.D. 


THE    EPISTLE     TO     THE     PHILIPPIANS.        Edited 

by  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  D.D.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d.  ?iet. 


XeaDers  of  IReligion 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

Cardinal  Newman.    By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.    By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.    By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN  Keble.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  andrewes.    By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 

AUGUSTINE    OF    CANTERBURY.       By    E.    L.   Cutts, 

D.D. 
William  Laud.    By  w.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 


With  Portraits.     Crown  Svo.     2s-  6«/. 
most  prominent  leaders  of  religiuus   life 


JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MacCunn. 

JOHN  HOWE.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 

BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 

GEORGE    FOX,  THE    QUAKER.      By   T.    Hodgkin. 

D.C.L. 
JOHN  DONNE.    By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.     By  A.  J.  Mason. 
Bishop  Latimer.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J. 

Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  Butler.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 
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Social  Questions  of  Go^oaE 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  $vo.     2s.  6d. 


Trade  Unionism— new  and  old.    By  G.  Howell. 

Third  Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.      By  G. 

J.  Kolyoake.     Second  Edition. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition. 
The  Commerce  of  Nations.    By  C.  F.  Bastable, 

M.A.     Second  Edition. 
The  Alien  Invasion.    By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A. 
THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
I -and  Nationalization.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A  Shorter  Working  Day.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 

:    An    Inquiry    into    Rural 
E.  Moore. 
CORNERS.     By  J.   Stephen 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND 
Depopulation.     By  H 

TRUSTS,  POOLS,  AND 
Jeans. 

The  Factory  System. 


By  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


By  Gertrude 
By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulky,  and 
Modern   Thought.     By  M. 

By 


The  state  and  its  Children 

Tuckwell. 
Women's  work. 

Miss  Whitley. 
Socialism   and 

Kauffmann. 
The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 

E.  Bowmaker. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  By  J.  A. 
Hobson,  M.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By  Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

Railway  Nationalization.  By  Clement  Ed- 
wards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPERISM.  By  Louisa  Twin- 
ing. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  By  W. 
Reason,  M.A. 


TUniversttB  Bjtension  Series 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 
A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for  exten- 
sion students  and  home-reading  circles.     Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the 
subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

By  M.   M.  Pattison 


The  Industrial  History  of  England.    Bv  h. 

de   B.   Gibbins,  Litt.D.,    M.A.      Eighth    Edition. 

Revised.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    3s. 
A  History  of  English  Political  economy. 

By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
Problems  of  Poverty.    By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition. 
Victorian  Poets.    By  A.  Sharp. 
The  French  Revolution.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.    By    F.    S.    Granger,    M.A.    Second 

Edition. 
The  Evolution  of  Plant  Life:  Lower  Forms. 

By  G.  Massee.    Illustrated. 
Air  and  Water.    By  V.   B.   Lewes,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated. 
The  Chemistry  of  Life  and  Health.    By  C. 

W.  Kimmins,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
The  Mechanics  of  Daily  Life.    By  V.  P.  Seils, 

M.A.    Illustrated. 
English    Social  Reformers.     By  H.  de   B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

English  Trade  and  Finance  in  the  Seven- 
teenth CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 


The  Chemistry  of  Fire. 

Muir,  M.A.    Illustrated. 
A  Text-Book  of  Agricultural  Botany.    By 

M.  C.  Potter,   M.A.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.    4J.  6d. 
THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.     A  Popular  Introduction 

to  Astronomy.    By  R.  A.  Gregory.    With  numerous 

Illustrations. 
Meteorology.      By    H.    N.    Dickson,    F.R.S.E., 

F.R.  Met.  Soc.     Illustrated. 
A  Manual  of  Electrical  science.    By  George 

J.  Burch,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Illustrated.     3j. 
THE   EARTH.      An   Introduction    to    Physiography. 

By  Evan  Small,  M.A.     Illustrated. 
INSECT  Life.      By  F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.      Illus- 
trated. 
English  poetry  from  Blake  to  Browning. 

By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
English   Local  Government.     By  E.  Jenks, 

M.A. 
The  Greek  View  of  Life.    By  G.  L.  Dickinson. 

Second  Editio?i. 


tfftetbuen's  Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.     By  E.   E.    Whitfield,   M.A.     sj. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series 
treating  the  question  of  Commercial  Education  fully 
from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     Third  Edition,    zs. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

the  Economics  of  Commerce.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

A  German  Commercial  Reader.   By  s.  E.  Bally, 

With  Vocabulary.    2s. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the   British 

EMPIRE.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.M.A.  Third  Edition.  zs. 


A  Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson,  M.A. 
Third  Edition,     js.  6d. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.   G.   Taylor, 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By  S. 

E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Third  Edition,    zs. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.    With  Vocabulary.    zs.  6d. 

A  French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E.  Bally. 
With  Vocabulary.    Second  Edition,    zs. 

Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspondence. 
By  E.  E.  Wrhitfield,  M.A.    Second  Edition,     rs. 

A  Guide  to  Professions  and  Business.    By  H. 

Jones,    is.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

ENTRY.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    zs. 
COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  W.  Douglas  Edwards,     zs. 
A     Commercial     Geography     of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    zs. 
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Classical  translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  Svo. 


^ESCHYLUS— Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenides. 

Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.    5s. 
Cicero— De  Oratore  I.      Translated  by  E.   N.  P. 

Moor,  M.A.    3J.  6d. 
CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,   Pro  Mureno, 

Philippic  II.,  in  Catilinam).    Translated  by  H.  E. 

D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    $*■ 
Cicero— De    Natura   Deorum.      Translated   by  F. 

Brooks,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
Cicero— De  Officiis.    Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner, 

M.A.     2S.  6d. 
Horace— The  Odes  and   Epodes.     Translated  by 

A.  Godley,  M.A.    2s. 


LUCIAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A. 
3f.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E. 
D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.    os.  6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Townshend.    2s.  6d. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.    Translated  by  S.  G. 
Owen.    Crown  8vo,    2s.  6d. 


/Hbetbuen's  3unior  Scbool^JBooks 


Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D 

A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By  w. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  Eltham.  With  Three  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing  and 
analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.    Crown 

8V0.      2S. 


,,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A  junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 
F.C.S.,  Science  Master  at  Framlingham  College. 
With  73  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  A.  E. 
Rubie,  M.A.,  Headmaster  Royal  Naval  School, 
Eltham.    Crown  8vo.    2s. 

A  Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A.  Somet 
and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Modern  Language  Masters  at 
King  Edward's  School,   Birmingham, 


School  Sramtnation  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  Svo 

By  A.   M. 


French  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Twelfth  Edition. 
A  KEY,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 
only,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers,     By   A.   M.   M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Eleventh  Edition. 
KEY  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6s.  net. 
Greek  Examination    Papers.     By  A.   M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition. 
KEY  {Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.     6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.    By  R.  J.  Morich. 

Fifth  Editio?t. 
KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6s.  net. 


2s.  6d. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers. 

By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.    Second 

Edition. 
Physics  Examination  Papers.    By  R.  E.  steel, 

M.A.,  F.C.S. 
General  Knowledge  Examination  Papers. 

By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 
KEY  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above,    js.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History.    By 
J.Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 


3-unior  ^Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     is. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.     By  F. 

Jacob,  B.A. 
Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G. 

Botting,  M.A. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By  W. 

Williamson,    B.A. 


Junior     Arithmetic 
By  W.  S.  Beard. 


Examination  Papers. 


Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers. 
W.  S.  Finn,  M.A. 


By 


technology— Gejtbooks  of 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 
Fully  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make 

Second  Edition. 


E.  Wood. 


A  Dress.     By  J.  A. 
Crown  8vo.    is.  6d. 
Carpentry   and  Joinery.     By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    y.  td. 
Practical   Mechanics.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 
Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A. 
Crown  tvo.    is.  6d. 


Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By 
Clare  Hill.    Crown  8vo.    2s. 

Practical  Chemistry.  By  W.  French,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.    Part  I.     Second  Edition,     is.  6d. 

Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  By 
C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.  With  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.    $s.  6d. 


Fiction 
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Part  II. — Fiction 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels. 

Crown  &vo.    6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 
Twenty-Fourth  Edition. 

VENDETTA.     Nineteenth  Edition. 

THELMA.     Twenty-Ninth  Edition. 

ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 
SELF.     Fourteenth  Edition. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     Twelfth  Edit. 

WORMWOOD.     Thirteenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  Thirty-Eighth 
Edition. 

'  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  "Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Forty- 
Sixth  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 
of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
. .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even 
sublime.'— W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN. 

[165^4  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 


Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in 
all  but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of 
the  Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster 
heaping  up  .  .  .  The  good  Cardinal  Bonpre 
is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the 
good  Bishop  in  "  Les  Miserables."  It  is  a 
book  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with 
absolute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  read- 
ing.' — Exa  m  iner. 
TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY. 

[150M  Thousand. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as 
"  Temporal  Power  "  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  certain  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  .  .  .  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  book  are  an  attack  on  conventional 
prejudices  and  manners  and  on  certain 
practices  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church 
(the  policy  of  M.  Combes  makes  parts  of  the 
novel  specially  up  to  date),  and  the  pro- 
pounding of  theories  for  the  improvement 
of  the  social  and  political  systems.  ...  If 
the  chief  intention  of  the  book  was  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  shams,  injustice,  dishonesty, 
cruelty,  and  neglect  of  conscience,  nothing 
but  praise  can  be  given  to  that  intention.' — 
Morning-  Post. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth  Edition. 
•A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  con- 
sidered, but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but 
yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen 
pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR,    Sixth  Edition. 

'A  graceful,   vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.     Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  '—National  Ob- 
server. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO.    Fifth  Edition. 

4  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 

modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — Guardian. 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.   R.  Millar. 
Sixth  Edition. 

1  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James  s 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 
plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts 
of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety  and 
delicacy. ' — Times. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
1  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  portraiture  and  the_  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures. ' — Spectator. 

QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition. 

'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  page.'— Daily  Chronicle. 
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W.  W.   Jacobs'   Novels. 

Crown  Svo.     $s.  6d.  each. 


MANY  CARGOES.  T-wenty-ScventhEdition. 
S E A  U RCH I N  S.     Tenth  Edition. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.      Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to 
all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter.' — Spectator. 

'  The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 


LIGHT  FREIGHTS. 
Edition. 


Illustrated.     Fourth 


'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.' — Daily  News. 

'  Laughter  in  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 


Lucas  Malet's  Novels. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s.  each. 


COLONEL    ENDERBY'S  WIFE.      Third 
Edition. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 
Edition. 

LITTLE  PETER.     Second  Edition.     $s.  6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.   Thirteenth  Edition. 

THE  CARISSIMA.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE    GATELESS      BARRIER.      Fourth 
Edition. 

'  In  "  The  Gateless  Barrier  "  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  h'gh  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before. ' —  Westminster  Gazette. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  A  Limited 
Edition  in  Two  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.  _  12s. 

'A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its 
execution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady  " 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  geniur-. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

'  A  remarkably  fine  book,  with  a  noble 
motive  and  a  sound  conclusion.' — Pilot. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 

'Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
•  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

A  thenaum. 

THE    TRANSLATION    OF  A  SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition. 
THE    TRAIL    OF    THE   SWORD.     Illus- 
trated.   Seventh  Edition. 

'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book 
like  this  is  a  joy  inexpressible.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Fifth 
Edition. 

'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH : 
The  Last  Adventures  of  'Pretty  Pierre.' 
Third  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.      Illus- 
trated.    Twelfth  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athen&um. 

'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    THE    STRONG:   a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel. ' — Literature. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE     LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.     35.  6d. 

'Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  be  has  displayed 
before.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Arthur  Morrison's  Novels. 

Crown  %vo.     6s.  each. 


TALES     OF    MEAN    STREETS.      Fifth 
Edition. 

'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us 
a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply  appalling 
and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It  is  humorous 
also  ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make  the 
mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

A  CH I LD  OF  THE  JAGO.   Fourth  Edition. 
'The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.    Second  Edition. 
'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
gracious     and     tender,     sympathetic    and 
human.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


CUNNING  MURRELL. 

'Admirable.  .  .  .  Delightful  humorous 
relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 
achievement. ' — Spectator. 

THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.      Third 
Edition. 

1 A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.  It  has 
a  finality  of  touch  that  only  a  master  may 
command.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any 
novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.  '—Graphic. 

1  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall "  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work.  His  characters  are  drawn 
with  amazing  skill.  Extraordinary  power." 
—Daily  Telegraph. 


Eden  Phillpotts'  Novels. 
Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  FifthEdition. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  in- 
most thoughts ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition. 

4  A  book  of  strange  power  and   fascina- 
tion.'— Morning  Post. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
'  Tragedy    and    comedy,     pathos      and 
humour,   are  blended   to  a  nicety  in  this 
volume.' — World. 

'  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher 
and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  great  towns.' — Spectator. 


FANCY   FREE.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 

1  Of  variety  and  racy  humour  there  is 
plenty.' — Daily  Graphic. 

THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition. 

'"The  River"  places  Mr.  Phillpotts  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  novelists. ' — Punch. 

'Since  "  Lorna  Doone "  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance. ' 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts's  new  book  is  a  master- 
piece which  brings  him  indisputably  into 
the  front  rank  of  English  novelists.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

'  This  great  romance  of  the  River  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
written. ' — Morning  Post. 


S.  Baring-Gould's  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.    Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Seventh 

Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  OF  LOVE.     Fifth  Edition. 
OF   QU  ETHER.    Third 


THE  QUEEN 
MARGERY 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. 


Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.    Fifth  Edition. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 


THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 
Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BLADYS.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINIFRED.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL   GEORGIE.    Illustrated. 
MISS  QUILLET.     Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.   A  New  Edition.  6d. 
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Robert  Ban's  Novels. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s.  each. 


IN   THE  MIDST   OF  ALARMS.      Third 
Edition. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Second  Edition. 
'There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much 
excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.   Third  Edition. 
'  Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now     gaining     ground     "The     Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


THE  STRONG  ARM. 
Edition. 


Illustrated.    Second 


THE  VICTORS. 

*  Mr.  Barr  has  a  rich  sense  of  humour. ' — 
Onlooker. 

'  A  very  convincing  study  of  American 
life  in  its  business  and  political  aspects.' — 
Pilot. 

'  Good  writing,  illuminating  sketches  of 
character,  and  constant  variety  of  scene  and 
incident.' — Times. 


J.  H.  M.  Abbot,  Author  of  '  Tommy  Corn- 
stalk.' PLAIN  AND  VELDT.  Croivn 
Zvo.  6s. 
F.  Anstey,  Author  of  'Vice  Versa.  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  Bernard  Partridge.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 

'  A  highly  amusing  story.' — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'A  volumeof  rollicking  irresponsible  fun.' — 

_  Outlook. 
'  This  eminently  mirthful  narrative.' — 

Globe. 
'  Immensely  diverting. ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
Richard  Bagot.    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'  An  admirable  story.  The  plot  is  sensa- 
tional and  original,  and  the  book  is  full  of 
telling  situations.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.      BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD.     Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 
VENGEANCE    IS    MINE.      Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  deLis  Novels. 
M.  C.  Balfour.     THE   FALL  OF    THE 
SPARROW.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    See  page  30. 

Jane  Barlow.    THE  LAND  OF  THE 

SHAMROCK.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST . 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    FOUNDING    OF    FORTUNES. 

Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'  This  interesting  and  delightful  book.  Its 
author  has  done  nothing  better,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  Ireland  not  to  read 
it.' — Scotsman. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Robert  Barr.    See  page  31. 

J.  A.  Barry.  IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

George  Bartram,  Author  of '  The  People  of 
Clopton.'  THE  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 


Harold  Begbie.  the  ADVENTURES  OF 

SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
1  Mr.  Begbie  often  recalls  Stevenson's 
manner  and  makes  "Sir  John  Sparrow" 
most  diverting  writing.  Sir  John  is  inspired 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  his  duty  to  reform 
the  world,  and  launches  into  the  vortex  of 
faddists.  His  experiences  are  traced  with 
spacious  and  Rabelaisian  humour.  Every 
character  has  the  salience  of  a  type.  Enter- 
tainingly and  deftly  written.' — 

Daily  Graphic. 

E.  F.  Benson.     DODO  :   A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  CAPSINA.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Margaret   Benson.     SUBJECT    TO 

VANITY.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Sir  Walter  Besant.    A  five  YEARS' 

TRYST,  and  Other  Stories.   Crown  Zvo.   6s. 
Mrs.  E.   Bland  (E.   Nesbit).    THE  RED 
HOUSE.     Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

C.  Stewart  Bowles.    A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Emma  Brooke.    THE  POET'S  CHILD. 

Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Shan.  F.  Bullock.    THE  SQUIREEN. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
J.    BlOlUKlelle    Burton,   Author    of   'The 
Clash  of  Arms.'    THE   YEAR   ONE  :  A 
Page  of  the    French    Revolution.      Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
DENOUNCED.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS.    CrownZvo.    6s. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.    Croivn  Zvo. 
6s. 

SERVANTS  OF  SIN.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.     Crown  Zvo. 
6s. 

'  The  characters  are  admirably  portrayed. 
The  book  not  only  arrests  and  sustains  the 
attention,  but  conveys  valuable  information 
in  the  most  pleasant  guise.' — Morning  Post. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Ada  Cambridge,   the  devastators. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

PATH  AND  GOAL.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
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Bernard  Capes,  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 
Wine.'     PLOTS.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  stories  are  excellently  fanciful  and 
concentrated  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
author's  best  work.' — Morning  Leader. 

Weatherby   Chesney.     JOHN    TOPP : 

PIRATE.  Second  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 

THE    FOUNDERED    GALLEON. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE.    Crown  Svo. 

6s. 

'Always  highly  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing.'— Daily  Express. 

'  An  ingenious,  cleverly-contrived  story. ' — 

Outlook. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  A  WOMAN  ALONE. 
Crown  8vo.     3r.  6d. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Hugh  Clifford.  A  FREE  LANCE  OF 
TO-DAY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.   THE  KING  OF 

ANDAMAN :     A      Saviour    of    Society. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN? 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  COVENANT. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
E.  H.  COOper,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Blake  of  New- 
market.' A  FOOL'S  YEAR.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Julian    Corbett.     A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Marie  Corelli.   See  page  28. 

L.  Cope  Cornford.  CAPTAIN  JACOBUS  : 
A  Romance  of  the  Road.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Stephen  Crane.     WOUNDS   IN   THE 

RAIN.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  '  The  Raiders,'  etc. 
LOCHINVAR.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  Full   of   gallantry  and  pathos,  of   the 
clash  of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy  of  the 
Bartons.'  ANGEL.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  An  excellent  story.      Clever  pictures  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  abound.     The  heroine  is 
delightful. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 
PEGGY   OF   THE   BARTONS.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Hope  Dawlish.    a   secretary   of 

LEGATION.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 

C.  E.  Denny.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  UP- 
FOLD  MANOR.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Evelyn  Dickinson.   A  VICAR'S  WIFE. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE   SIN    OF   ANGELS.    Crown  Svo. 

is.  6d. 


Harris  Dickson.    THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author  of  'Sherlock 
Holmes,'  'The  White  Company,'  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Eighth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes).  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consola- 
tion.' THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  A  rattling  picture  of  American  life, 
bright  and  good-tempered  throughout.' — 
Scotsman. 

THE  PATH  OF  A  STAR.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

C.  F.  Embree.  a  heart  of  flame. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 

G.    Manville  Fenn.     AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.    Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
J.  H.  Findlater.    THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF   BALGOWRIE.     Fourth  Edition 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

'A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as 
truth  itself.'— Vanity  Fair. 

'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beauti- 
ful story.' — Guardian. 
A    DAUGHTER    OF  STRIFE.     Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Mary  Findlater.  over  the  hills. 

Second  Edition.     Cro%un  Svo.     6s. 
BETTY  MUSGRAVE.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  NARROW  WAY.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

J.  s.  Fletcher,  the  builders.   Crown 

Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
R.E.  Forrest.  THE  SWORD  OF  AZRAEL, 
a  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Mutiny.     Crown 

M.    E.    Francis.      MISS    ERIN.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Tom   Gallon,  Author  of  'Kiddy.'     RICK- 

ERBY'S  FOLLY.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Mary  Gaunt.    DEADMAN'S.     Crown  Svo. 

6s. 

THE    MOVING  FINGER.     Crown  Svo. 

3s.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  '  Lady  Baby.' 

THE  MILLION.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

THE      CONQUEST      OF     LONDON. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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THE  SUPREME  CRIME.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  The  love  story  which  it  enshrines  is  a 
very  pretty  and  tender  one.' — Morning 
Leader. 

'  Distinctly  interesting.' — AthencEum. 
THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist,   willowbrake. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Algernon  Gissing.    THE  KEYS  OF  THE 

HOUSE.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

George  GiSSing,  Author  of  'Demos,'  '  In  the 
Year    of  Jubilee,'  etc.       THE    TOWN 
TRAVELLER.     Second  Edition.     Crown 
8vo.    6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Crowntoo.  6s. 

Ernest  Glanville.  the  kloof  bride. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.      Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  DESPATCH  RIDER.    Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.    Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

'  No  lack  of  exciting  incident. ' — Scotsman. 

'  Most  thrilling  and  exciting.' — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

Charles  Gleig.     BUNTER'S    CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
JUlien  Gordon.     MRS.   CLYDE.     Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

'A  clever  picture  of  many  phases  of 
feminine  and  American  life.' — 

Daily  Express. 
*  Full  of  vivacity,  with  many  excruciatingly 
clever  and  entertaining  scenes. ' — Pilot. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
S.  Gordon.    A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
C.    F.   GOSS.     THE   REDEMPTION    OF 
DAVID      CORSON.        Third     Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
E.  M'Queen  Gray.    ELSA.    Crown  8vo.   6s. 
MY  STEWARDSHIP.   Crown  8vo.  zs.6d. 
A,  G.  Hales.     JAIR   THE   APOSTATE. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  ^  6s. 

'An  extraordinarily  vivid  story.' — World. 

'  Mr.   Hales  has  a  vivid    pen,   and   the 

scenes  aredescribed  with  vigour  and  colour.' — 

Morning  Post. 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  mary  Hamil- 
ton.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.   A  princess 

OF  THE  HILLS.   Illustrated.   Crown  8vo. 
6s. 
'Vigorous,  swift,  exciting.' — Outlook. 
'  A  singularly  pleasant  story  of  the  Tyrol. ' — 

Morning  Post. 

Robert     HiChenS,     Author     of    'Flames,' 

etc.     THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 

SQUARE.     Second  Edition.    Crowntoo. 

6s. 


'  One  continuous  sparkle.     Mr.  Hichens 
is  witty,  satirical,  caustic,  irresistibly  hum- 
orous.'— Birmingham  Gazette. 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.     Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
FELIX.    Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Firm  in  texture,  sane,  sincere,  and 
natural.  "Felix"  is  a  clever  book,  and  in 
many  respects  a  true  one. '  — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  A  really  powerful  book.' — 

Morning  Leader. 

'The  story  is  related  with  unflagging 
spirit.' — World. 

1  "  Felix"  will  undoubtedly  add  to  a  con- 
siderable reputation.' — Daily  Mail. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
John   Oliver  Hobbes,  Author  of  'Robert 
Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Mrs.  Craigie  is  as  brilliant  as  she  ever 
has  been  ;  her  characters  are  all  illuminated 
with  sparkling  gems  of  description,  and  the 
conversation  scintillates  with  an  almost 
bewildering  blaze.' — Athenaum. 

Anthony  Hope.   See  page  28. 

I.  Hooper.  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Violet  Hunt.  THE  HUMAN  IN- 
TEREST.   Crown  too.    6s. 

C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Author  of  '  Captain 
Kettle."  PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

W.  W.  JaCObS.     See  page  29. 

Henry  James,  Author  of  'What  Maisie 
Knew.'     THE    SACRED    FOUNT. 

Croivn  8vo.     6s. 

THE    SOFT    SIDE.        Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Gustaf  Janson.  ABRAHAM'S  SACRI- 
FICE.    Crown  8t<o.     6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Florence  Finch  Kelly,    with  hoops 

OF  STEEL.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Hon.  Emily  Lawless.     TRAITS    AND 

CONFIDENCES.    Crown  too.    6s. 
WITH    ESSEX   IN   IRELAND.     New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Harry  LaWSOn,  Author  of  '  When  the  Billy 
Boils.'     CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH. 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

'  Full  of  human  sympathy  and  the  genuine 
flavour  of  a  wild,  untrammelled,  unsophisti- 
cated life. ' — Morning  Leader. 

'  The  author  writes  of  the  wild,  picturesque 
life  '  out  back,'  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
native  and  the  penetrating  insight  of  long 
observation.'— Daily  Telegraph. 
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E.  Lynn  Linton,   the  true  history 

OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.      Eleventh  Edition.      Crozun 
Svo.     is. 
Norma  Lorimer.    MIRRY  ANN.    Crown 
Svo.    6s. 
JOSIAH'S  WIFE.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Cecil  Lowis.    the  machinations 

OF  THE  MYO-OK.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

Charles  K.  Lush.    THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Edna   Lyall.      DERRICK    VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST.    i,ind thousand.    CrownSvo. 
2S.  6d. 

S.  Macnaughtan.    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.   6s. 
A.      MacdoneU.      THE      STORY     OF 
TERESA.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Harold     Macgrath.      THE    PUPPET 

CROWN.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
G.Makgill.  OUTSIDE  AND  OVERSEAS. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Lucas  Malet.     See  page  29.    ,„„,,     A 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann.    OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'An  exceptionally  clever  book,  told  with 
consummate  artistry  and  reticence.'— Daily 
Mail. 

'  Full  of  shrewd  insight  and  quiet  humour. 
— Academy. 

'  Wholly  delightful ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
refreshing  tale. '— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1  The  author  touches  nothing  that  she  does 
not  adorn,  so  delicate  and  firm  is  her  hold.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 
1  A  powerful  story.' — Times. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.   A  New  Edition.    Crown 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Richard  Marsh.    BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 

VEIL.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE    SEEN    AND    THE    UNSEEN. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    Crown 

THE     TWICKENHAM      PEERAGE. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  _ 

'  It  is  a  long  time  since  my  Baronite  read 
a  novel  of  such  entrancing  interest  as  '  The 
Twickenham  Peerage.'  He  recommends 
the  gentle  reader  to  get  the  book.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  breathless  interest,  it  is  full  of 
character  and  bubbling  with  fun.'— Punch. 
A,  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of  '  The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,'etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illustrated. 
Cr<rwn  Svo.    6s.  .... 

1 A  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity 
and  humour  ...  the  very  quintessence  of 
romance.'— Spectator.  .,«■__. 

Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  'Comin  thro 
the  Rye.'  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 


'Racy,  pointed,  and  entertaining.' — 
Vanity  Fair. 

'Honey  is  a  splendid  girl.' — Daily 
Express. 

'A  vigorously  written  story,  full  of  clever 
things,  a  piquant  blend  of  sweet  and  sharp.' 
Daily  Telegraph. 

J.  w.  Mayaii.  the  cynic  and  the 

SYREN.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
L.  T.  Meade.     DRIFT.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Bertram  Mitford.   THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Allan  Monkhouse.   LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 
F.  F.  MontreSOr,  Author  of  '  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges.'   THE  ALIEN.   Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Fresh,  unconventional,  and  instinct  with 
human  sympathy. ' — Manchester  Guardian. 

'  Miss  Montresor  creates  her  tragedy  out 
of  passions  and  necessities  elementarily 
human.     Perfect  art.' — Spectator. 

Arthur  Moore.    THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS.   Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Arthur  Morrison.    See  page  30. 

W.  E.  NorriS.  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE 
COUNTY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'A  capital  novel  it  is,  deftly  woven  to- 
gether of"  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life.' — 
Yorkshire  Post. 

'  It  is  excellent — keen,  graceful,  diverting.' 
— Times. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

HIS  GRACE.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
GILES  INGILBY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
AN  OCTAVE.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

JACK'S  FATHER.     Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 
LORD  LEONARD   THE  LUCKLESS. 
Crown  Svo,    6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.    the   two   MARYS. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
THE  PRODIGALS.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Alfred  Ollivant.  OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY 

DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'Weird,  thrilling,  strikingly  graphic' — 
Punch. 

'We  admire  this  book  ...  It  is  one  to 
read  with  admiration  and  to  praise  with 
enthusiasm. ' — Bookman. 
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1  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood -stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman  to 
whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Gilbert  Parker.    See  page  29. 

James  Blythe  Patton.     bijli,    the 

DANCER.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

MaxPemberton.    THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 

A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  ever j'  page.' — Daily  Mail. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.      With   Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'A  romance  of  high  adventure,  of  love  and 
war. ' — Daily  News. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny.  A  FOREST  OFFICER. 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  MIXED  MARRIAGE.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Eden  PhillpottS.     See  page  30. 
'Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'    THE 

WHITE  WOLF.    Second  Edition.    Crown 

Zvo.     6s. 
'  Every  story  is  an  accomplished  romance 

in  its  own  way.' — Scotsman. 

1  The  poet's  vein,  the  breadth  of  vision,  the 

touch  of  mysticism  are  plain  in  all.' —  Times. 

R.  Orton  Prowse.    the  POISON  OF 

ASPS.     Crown  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Richard    Pryce.      TIME    AND     THE 

WOMAN.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    Crown 

Zvo.    3s.  6d. 
J.  Randal.    AUNT  BETHIA'S  BUTTON. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Walter  Raymond,   Author  of  'Love    and 

Quiet  Life.'      FORTUNE'S   DARLING. 

Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Grace  Rhys.      THE    WOOING    OF 

SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  CrownZvo.  6s. 
•  A  really  fine  book.  A  book  that  deserves 
to  live.  Sheila  is  the  sweetest  heroine  who 
has  lived  in  a  novelist's  pages_  for  many  a 
day.  Every  scene  and  every  incident  has 
the  impress  of  truth.  It  is  a  masterly  ro- 
mance, and  one  that  should  be  widely  read 
and  appreciated.' — Morning  Leader. 

Grace    Rhys    and    Another.      THE 

DIVERTED  VILLAGE.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffries. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Edith  Rickert.    OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
W.    Pett    Ridge.      LOST    PROPERTY. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

1  The  story  is  an  interesting  and  animated 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  London, 
with  a  natural  humour  and  tenderness  of  its 
own.  - — Scotsman. 

'A  simple,  delicate  bit  of  work,  which 
will  give  pleasure  to  many.     Much  study  of 


the   masses  has  made  him,   not   mad,  but 

strong,  and — wonder  of  wonders — cheerful.' 

—  Times. 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Crown  Zvo. 

3  J.  6d. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M. P.   Crown 

Zvo.     6s. 

C.  G.  D.  Roberts.  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.     Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

Mrs.  M.  H.   Roberton.      A  GALLANT 

QUAKER.     Illustrated.     Crown  Zro.     6s. 

W.  Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH  SWEET- 
HEART. Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

W.SatChelL    THELANDOFTHELOST. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Marshall  Saunders.     ROSE  A  CHAR- 

LITTE.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
W.C.Scully.  THE  WHITE  HECATOMB 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     Crowr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

A   VENDETTA    OF    THE    DESERT. 
Crown  Zvo.     3*.  6d. 
Adeline  Sergeant.  Author  of  '  The  Story  o' 
a    Penitent    Soul.'      A    GREAT   LADY. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    MASTER     OF    BEECHWOOD. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  life  and  incident,  and  Barbara  is 
a  delightful  heroine.' — Daily  Express. 

'An     unusually     entertaining    story.' — 
World. 
ANTHEA'S  WAY.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

W.   F.   Shannon.     THE  MESS  DECK. 

Crown  Zvo.     js.  6d. 

JIM  TWELVES.  Second  Edition.    Crown 

Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

'  Full  of  quaint  humour,  wise  saws,  and 
deep-sea  philosophy.' — Morning-  Leader. 

'In   "Jim  Twelves"    Mr.    Shannon   has 
created  a  delightful  character.' — Punch. 

'  Bright  and  lively  reading  throughout.' — 
Telegraph. 

Helen  Shipton.     THE    STRONG   GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
R.     N.    Stephens.       A     GENTLEMAN 

PLAYER.     CrownZvo.    6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
E.  H.  Strain.    ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET. 

Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Esme"  Stuart,    a  woman  of  forty. 

Crcnvn  Zvo,     3s.  6d. 
CHRISTALLA.     CrownZvo.     6s. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Annie  Swan.     LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

Second  Edition.      Crown  Zvo.     5s. 
Benjamin  Swift.     SIREN  CITY.     Crown 
N    Zvo.    6s. 

SORDON.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
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R.  B.  Townshend.     LONE  PINE  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Mexican  Life.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Trafford-Taunton.    SILENT 

DOMINION.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Paul  Waineman.    A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

1 A  lovely  tale.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

'A  vivid  picture    of  pastoral  life   in    a 
beautiful  and  too  little  known  country.' 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE.    Crown  too.   6s. 

Victor  Waite.    CROSS  TRAILS.     Crown 
8vo.    Os. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.    THE  SKIRTS 

OF     HAPPY      CHANCE.       Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 


H 


,  G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS, 
and  other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     %s.  6d. 

THE  PLATTNER  STORY  and  Others. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     -i>s-  &*i 
THE  SEA  LADY.     Crown8vo.    6s. 

'A  strange,  fantastic  tale,  a  really  beauti- 
ful idyll.' — Standard. 

4  In  literary  charm,  in  inventiveness,  in  fun 
and  humour,  it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Wells'  stories.' — Daily  News. 

'  Highly  successful  farce  and  plenty  of 
polished  satire.' — Daily  Mail. 
TALES     OF     SPACE     AND     TIME. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


WHEN  THE  SLEEPER  WAKES. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  INVISIBLE  MAN.  Crown8vo.  6s. 
LOVE  AND  MR.  LEWISHAM.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

Stanley  Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman 
of  France."  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustratious  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 
page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless 
reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspiration  of 
manliness  and  courage.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  Author  of  'The 
Barnstormers.'  PAPA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Full  of  startling    adventures  and  sen- 
sational episodes.' — Daily  Graphic. 
THE    ADVENTURE    OF    PRINCESS 
SLYVIA.     Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

C.  N.   and  A.   M.  Williamson.     THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  :  Being 
the  Romance  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'A  very  ingenious  and  diverting  book.' — 
Morning  Leader. 

Zack,  Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'  TALES  OF 
DUNSTABLE  WEIR.     CrownZvo.     6s. 


X.L.     AUT 

Crown  8vo. 


DIABOLUS 
3^.  6d. 


AUT     NIHIL. 


TTbe  jf  leur  fce  Xis  IRovels 

Crown  Zvo.     y.  6d. 


Messrs.  Methuen  are  now  publishing  a  cheaper  issue  of  some  of  their  popular 
Novels  in  a  new  and  most  charming  style  of  binding. 

Andrew  Balfour. 

TO  ARMS! 

Jane  Barlow. 

A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories. 


E.  F.  Benson. 

/he  Vintage. 

J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

JN  THE  Day  of  ADVERSITY. 

Mrs.  Caffyn  (lota). 

A.NNE  MAULEVERER. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
A  Flash  of  Summer. 

L.  Cope  Cornford. 

SONS  OF  ADVERSITY 

A.  J.  Dawson. 

Daniel  Whvte. 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

The  Crook  of  the  Bough. 

Mrs.  Dudeney. 

The  Third  Floor. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 

A  Voyage  of  Consolation. 

G.  Manvllle  Fenn. 

The  Star  Gazers. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 

Rachel. 

Jane  H.  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Tales  that  are  Told. 


J.  S.  Fletcher. 

The  Paths  of  the  Prudent. 


Mary  Gaunt. 

Kirkham's  Find. 


BYEVVAYS. 


Robert  Hichens. 
Emily  Lawless. 


HURRISH. 

Maelcho. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

Matthew  Austin. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Sir  Robert's  Fortune. 

Mary  A.  Owen. 

The  Daughter  of  Alouette. 

Mary  L.  Pendered. 

An  Englishman. 

Morley  Roberts. 

The  Plunderers. 

R.  N.  Stephens. 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING. 

Mrs.  Walford. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE. 

Percy  White. 

A  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


SBoofcs  for  $0E6  an&  <3frte 

Crown  Svo.    $s.  6d. 


The  Icelander's  Sword.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Two  Little  Children  and  Ching.  By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake. 
Only  A  Guard-Room  Dog.    By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.     By  Harry  Colling- 

wood. 
Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.    By  W.  Clark 

Russell. 


Syd  Belton  :  Or.'the  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Monluc.    By  the 

Author  of  '  Mdle.  Mori.* 
DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr. 
A  Girl  of  the  People.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    2s.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.    By  L.iiT.  Meade. 


Gbe  movelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly  Series 
of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each  number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  'The  Novelist'  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  Dead  Men  Tell  no  Tales.     By  E.  W. 

Hornung. 
II.  Jennie  Baxter,  Journalist.  By  Robert 
Barr. 

III.  The  INCA'S  Treasure.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  A  Son  of  the  State.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
V.  FURZE  BLOOM.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.     By  C.  Gleig. 
VII.  The  Gay  Deceivers.    By  Arthur  Moore. 
VIII.  Prisoners  of  War.  By  A.  Boyson  Weekes. 
IX.  A  Flash  qf  Summer.      By  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford. 
X.  Veldt  and  Laager:  Tales  of  the  Transvaal. 

By  E.  S.  Valentine. 
XI.  the  Nigger  Knights.     By  F.  Norreys 

Connel. 
XII.  A  Marriage  at  Sea.   By  W.  Clnrk  Russell. 

XIII.  The   Pomp  of  the   Lavilettes.      By 

Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  Man  OF  Mark.    By  Anthony  Hope. 
XV.  THE  CARISSIMA.    By  Lucas  Malet. 

XVI.  THE  LADY'S  Walk.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
XVII.  DERRICK  Vaughan.    By  Edna  Lyall.. 
XVIII.  In  the  Midst  of  ALARMS.    By  Robert 
Barr. 
XIX.  His  GRACE.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

XX.  DODO.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
XXI.  Cheap  Jack  Zita.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXII.  When  Valmond  came  to  Pontiac.  By 
Gilbert  Parker. 


XXIII.  The  Human  Boy.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 
XXV.  BY    STROKE  OF    SWORD.       By  Andrew 

Balfour. 
XXVT.  Kitty  Alone.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXVII.  GILES  INGILBY.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 
XXVIII.  URITH.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
XXIX.  THE  TOWN  Traveller.     By  George 
Gissing. 
XXX.  MR.  SMITH.    By  Mrs.  Walford. 
XXXI.  A  CHANGE  OF  Air.    By  Anthony  Hope 
XXXII.  THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.  By  Ernest  Glanville 

XXXIII.  ANGEL.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

XXXIV.  A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  By  Lucas 
Malet. 

XXXV.  THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER.    By  Mrs. 

Walford. 
XXXVI.  THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr 
XXXVII.  DRIFT.     BY  L.  T.  Meade. 
XXXVIII.  The  Master   of  Beechwood.    By 
Adeline  Sergeant. 
XXXIX.  Clementina.   By  A.  E.  \V.  Mason. 
XL.  The  Alien.    By  F.  F.  Montresor. 
XLI.  The  Broom  Squire.     By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
XLII.  Honey.    By  Helen  Mathers. 
XLIII.  The  Footsteps  qf  a  Thrqne.     By 
Max  Peraberton. 


dbetbuen's  Sijpenns  Xibrarg 


By  Major-General 
By  Major-General 


The  Matabele  Campaign. 
Baden-Powell. 

The  Downfall  of  Prempeh. 
Baden-Powell. 

My  Danish  Sweetheart.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

In    the    Roar    OF   the     Sea.     By   S.    Baring- 
Gould. 

Peggy  of  the  Bartons.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 

The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.    By  Jane 
H.  Findlater. 

The  Stolen  Bacillus.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

Matthew  Austin.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

The   conquest    of    London.      By  Dorothea 

Gerard. 
A  Voyage  of  Consolation.    By  Sara  J.  Duncan. 
The  Mutable  Many.    By  Robert  Barr. 
BEN  HUR.    By  General  Lew  Wallace. 
Sir  Robert's  Fortune.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE  Fair  God.    By  General  Lew  Wallace. 
Clarissa  Furiosa.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 
CRANFORD.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
NOEMI.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
The  Throne  OF  David.    By  J.  H.  Ingraham. 


across   the   Salt    Seas.     By   J.    Bloundeile 

Burton. 
The  Mill  ON  the  Floss.    By  George  Eliot. 
Peter  Simple.     By  Captain  Marryat. 
Mary  Barton.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Pride  and  Prejudice.    By  Jane  Austen. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Jacob  Faithful.    By  Captain  Marryat. 
SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotte  Bronte- 
Fairy  Tales  Re- Told.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson.    By 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
A  State  Secret.    By  B.  M  Croker. 
Sam's  Sweetheart.    By  Helen  Mathers. 
Handley  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees. 
ANNE  Mauleverer.    By  Mrs.  Caffyn. 
The  Adventurers.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy.     Translated  by  H.  F. 

Cary. 
The  CEDAR  STAR.    By  M.  E.  Mann. 
Master  of  Men.    By  E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
The  Trail  of  the  Sword.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 
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